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‘RECORD OF A SCHOOL: 


EXEMPLIFYING THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF SPIRITUAL CULTURE.’ 


Tuts is a very curious and interesting book, from which much that 
is valuable, on the subject of training the young mind, may be learned. 
It is designed, as the title page sets forth, to ‘exemplify the general prin- 
ciples of spiritual culture; and is an authentic record—made by Miss 
Peabody, an assistant of Mr. Alcott, teacher of the school in question — 
of the proceedings ‘ had in it, from day to day, for a period of six 
weeks’ — interspersed with occasional comments by its author. 

What is meant, precisely, by spiritual culture, must be gathered from 
the Record itself. At the close of an article appended to the Record, upon 
the ‘ General principles of Education, Miss Peabody says: ‘ It is very 
easy for a prepared mind to learn, or at least to reason, at a glance, 
upon facts, which no mere industry could apprehend, in any relation to 
each other. This preparation is what Mr. Alcott means by spiritual 
culture, — a term so general, that it includes moral and intellectual.’ 

Mr. Alcott, it seems, has been a teacher for the space of twelve years; 
first in Boston, then in Philadelphia, and again in Boston. His mode 
of teaching, being based upon principles hitherto unrecognised in school 
education, is of course new in its public adoption. It must, however, 
be more or less familiar to all judicious and reflecting parents, who, 
keeping in mind that the beings committed to their charge are immortal, 
believe that if the care of their physical growth and nurture is an 
important duty, that of their ae and intellectual advancement is of 
far higher moment. 

But many parents are neither judicious nor reflecting; and there was 
need, perhaps, of something as striking, and we may add, as strange, as 
Mr. Alcott’s method of teaching, to rouse both parents and teachers from 
their great insensibility to some of the most imperative wants of young 
minds — from their apathetic acquiescence in all existing modes of 
instruction, however imperfect, and of course, ineffectual. 

When I pronounce Mr. Alcott an enthusiast, it is with no intention of 
detracting from his merit. Very little of what has hitherto been accom- 
plished, most worthy of man, and most conducive to his best interests, 
could not have been brought to pass without the aid of enthusiasm. It 
takes all the enthusiasts who appear from time to time in the world, to 
urge on the tardy, the doubting, and the inactive, to the proper point of 
progress in the various departments of life; and to do this, they must 
themselves advance beyond that point. This is the enthusiast’s mission. 

Mr. Alcott rejects all previous systems: we differ from him in this, 


that we reject none; and, therefore, we do not reject his, but endeavour 
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to gain from that, and from all others within our knowledge, something 
from which to form, or endeavour to form, a better than has hitherto 
existed. 

We warn all those who are disposed to prejudge, or to think that 
what is objectionable in part, must therefore be rejected altogether, that 
they will find something, almost in the commencement of this book, 
which may seem so absurd, as to induce them to shut it up at once; but, 
at the same time, we beg them to suspend their judgment. If they read 
to the end, we are sure their patience will be rewarded; and they will 
find that they have gathered from it much calculated to ‘ furnish them 
more thoroughly’ unto the good work of education. 

And here I will adduce some testimony in favour of the book, 
which, were I its author, I should highly value. A mother, and a 
most devoted one, whose children, if there is any inspiration in example, 
will be sons and daughters of light, was heard to say, that if she could 
have had that book when she first became a mother, it would have been 
invaluable to her, in regard to the moral training of her children. I 
have been told, too,a very pleasing anecdote of a violent, obstreperous 
little boy, of five years old, a pupil of Mr. Alcott, who said to his 
mother: ‘ Mother, if you die, I hope you will give me to Mr. Alcott, for 
nobody in the world, besides you, except him, can make me good.’ It 
was certainly remarkable, that a child so young, should reflect so much 
on the importance of being good, and the best means of becoming so; 
while his request shows, that Mr. Alcott had gained his perfect love 
and confidence. Indeed, it is generally agreed, that his pupils are 
exceedingly fond of him, and so happy in his school, that they consider 
the being kept away from it, a single day, asa great privation. 

The book commences with a description of the school-room, part of 
which is as follows: 


“ Considering that the objects which meet the senses every day, for years, must 
necessarily mould the mind, he felt it necessary to choose a spacious room, and orna- 
ment it, not with such furniture as an upholsterer would appreciate, but with such 
forms as might address and cultivate the mind and heart. In the four corners of the 
room, therefore, Mr. Alcott placed upon pedestals, fine busts of Socrates, Shakspeare, 
Milton, and Sir Walter Scott; and on a table before the large gothic window, by 
which the room is lighted, the God of Silence, ‘ with his finger up, as though he said, 
beware!’ Opposite this gothic window is his own table, about ten feet long, whose 
front is the are of acirele, and which is prepared with little desks for the convenience 
of scholars. On this table he placed a small figure of a child aspiring. Behind him 
is a very large book-case, with closets below, a black tablet above, and two shelves, 
filled with books. A fine cast of Christ, in basso-relievo, is fixed into this book-case, 
so as to appear to the scholars just over Mr. Alcott’s head. The book-case itself is 
surmounted with a bust of Plato. Other figures of Atlas bending under the weight 
of the world, of a child reading, and a child drawing, are arranged in different parts 
of the room; while the walls are hung with maps, two old pictures, and a portrait of 


Harding’s, of one well known to the children, and associated, in their minds, with 
every idea of goodness.” 


At the close of this description, which we have not space to quote at 
fall length, the writer says: ‘ Great advantages have been found to 
arise from this room, every part of which speaks the thoughts of genius. 
It isa silent reproach upon rudeness.’ 

From her account of the opening of the school we extract the follow- 
ing, as exhibiting at once Mr. Alcott’s principles: 
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‘“‘ About twenty children came the first day. They were all under ten years of age. 
I became his assistant to teach Latin to such as might desire to learn. 

‘““ Mr. Alcott sat behind the table, and the children were placed in chairs in a large 
are around him; the chairs so far apart that they could not easily touch each other. 
He then asked each one separately, what idea he or she had of the object of coming to 
school? ‘ To learn,’ was the first answer. ‘To learn what? By pursuing this 
question, all the common exercises of school were brought up, successively ; even phi- 
losophy. Still Mr. Alcott intimated that this was not all; and at last some one said, 
‘ ‘To behave well;’ and in pursuing this expression into its meanings, they at last 
decided that they came to learn to feel rightly, to think rightly, and to act rightly. A 
boy of seven years old suggested, and all agreed, that right actions were the most 
important of these three. 

‘“‘ Simple as all this seems, it would hardly be believed what an evident exercise it 
was to these children, to form and exprsss these conceptions and few steps of reason- 
ing. Every face was eager and interested. From right actions, the conversation natu- 
rally led into the means of bringing them out, and the necessity of feeling in earnest, 
of thinking clearly, and of school discipline, was talked over. 

“ School disci ine was very carefully considered; Mr. Alcott’s duty, the chil- 
dren’s adivideed duties, and the various means of producing attention, self-control, 
perseverance, and faithfulness. Among these means, punishment was mentioned, 
and after a consideration of its nature and issues, they all very cheerfully agreed that 
it was necessary, and that they preferred Mr. Aleott should punish them rather than 
leave them in their faults, and that it was his duty to do so. Various punishments 
were mentioned, and hurting the body was decided upon, as necessary and desirable 
in some instances. It was universally admitted that it was desirable, whenever words 
were found insufficient, to command the memory of conscience. After this conversa- 


tion, which involved many anecdotes, many supposed cases, and many judgments, 
Mr. Alcott read from Krummacher’s Fables a story,” ete. ete. 


Several conversations occur in the course of the book upon the sub- 
ject of punishment, Mr. Alcott always taking great pains to make the 
pupils apprehend the proper design and uses of punishment. At one 
time he tells them, that if the pain inflicted upon his body, instead of 
theirs, would reach their minds as surely, he should be perfectly willing 
to suffer it for them; and accordingly resorts to the method of making 
the children, who rendered themselves obnoxious to his severest punish- 
ment, (which is a single stroke with the ferule on the hand,) inflict it 
upon his hand instead. The effect was very great: profound stillness, 
and almost awe, reigned in the room, the first time that this new 
penalty was incurred ; and children who had before been very insensible 


to punishment, suffered in their own persons, cried at being obliged to 
inflict it upon him. 


r 


I'wo months, we are told, were spent in bringing the school to that 
almost perfect order and quiet for which it is remarkable. For this 
purpose, Mr. Alcott addressed himself very much to the reason and 
conscience of the children. Whenever the innocent were obliged to 
suffer with the guilty, as in the pauses of reading, he took pains to 
show them that this was the inevitable consequence of evil in the moral 
world; and that the good are always willing to share this suffering, in 
order to promote the reformation of the wicked. 

‘His constant aim is, to make the children realize that they are spi- 
ritual (that is, moral and intellectual) beings; to feel the superiority of 
their spiritual over their animal nature; (or, in spiritual language,) ‘ of 
the inward to the outward life’ — for these are terms constantly used 
with the children to turn their attention in upon the mind, —to make 
them feel that the highest enjoyment, as well as the deepest suffering, 
belongs to the mind; to teach them how to render the body and its 
appetites subject to the control of the mind, and that this must be their 
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own work ; to look upon the universe, and all it contains, as an expres- 
sion of the mind of God and man; to bring out clearly, in the children’s 
consciousness, a conception of the spiritual world, as alone having per- 
manence and reality, notwithstanding its invisibleness.’ 

All this is very good: but, unfortunately, as we think, Mr. Alcott 
regards the imagination as that faculty of the human mind most import- 
ant to be cultivated, and addresses himself to it constantly. He tells the 
children that ‘ imagination is the eagle that carries us up to high views; 
but understanding i is ‘a mole; it crawls upon the ground; it sees only 
what is immediately around it. 

I should be exceedingly sorry to disparage, in the estimation of a 
child, so excellent a thing asa good understanding, or to make him think 
that there is more merit in a fine, poetical conception, than in a worthy, 
sensible action. It must not be forgotten, that our faculties are in part 
adapted to our necessities as human beings, and that children must be 
fitted to dwell, for a time, in this real, actual, material world. I should 
very much fear lest, by persuading children, that when they look into 
their minds they see real things, but when they look out, they only see 
shadows of real things, that I should unfit them for this very unshadowy 
state of existence. 

‘The common sentiment in regard to imagination, is this: that a very 
high degree of it unfitsa person for the realities of life. Whether this 
be true or not, it is certain, that but comparatively a small portion of 
these realities furnish much employment for this faculty; whereas the 
understanding and judgment are in constant requisition. The greatest 
benefactors of mankind, among public men, have not belonged to the 
class usually styled imaginative ; and the same istrue of a considerable 
proportion of private and professional men, who have sent forth from 
their retirement great thoughts and important principles, —the result 
of study and meditation — to exert a regenerating effect upon society. 

It is very well known, that among savages, imagination is the pre- 
dominant faculty, and that in regard to whole tribes of men, this faculty 
loses its power and vigor in proportion as they become acquainted with 
the arts of life, and so advance in civilization. This seems to prove, 
that the great business and conduct of life is carried on very much 
without its aid, it being lost in the savage through gradual disuse. Yet 
surely no one will say, that the savage is preferable to the civilized state. 
The people who inhabit the tropical climates are usually very imagina- 
tive, perhaps precisely because the body is enervated; but the same 
cause has always been thought inimical to the progress of the human 
mind ; and in these climates, le ess than in any other, has this progress 
been made. 

One of the most striking manifestations of the ideal in men’s minds, 
is the whole system of Pagan Mythology, as adopted by the Greeks and 
Romans. Was it not, to use one of Mr. Alcott’s favourite expressions, 
all ‘ shaped out’ of imaginative minds? ‘True, men had not then the 
light of a truer faith, but they had judgment and reason, which they 
disregarded. If the imagination is the finest power of the human mind, 

it should not need to be at all qualified by the other faculties, and, with- 
out the aid of reason and judgment, should produce only beautiful and 
beneficent results, 
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But beside the error of attaching undue importance to the imagina- 
tion, there is an evil growing out of the allegorical mode of instruction, 
adopted by Mr. Alcott, in conformity with his preference for that faculty, 
of which I shall speak by-and-by. Meanwhile, I must endeavour to 
give some idea of the exercises of the school. 

The first lesson is a spelling lesson, given, so far as we can under- 
stand, to the whole school. The little ones are allowed an hour to 
learn it ; and the older ones fill up what is left to them of the hour, after 
having learned the lesson, with writing a journal. At ten o’clock they 
turn in their seats to spell the lesson, and have it explained, it being one 
of Mr. Alcott’s principles, that not a single word shall be learned, even 
in a spelling lesson, without being defined in every shade of meaning, 
and illustrated in all its varieties of application. The children, being 
required to turn very quietly, are usually reminded, just beforehand, 
that they cannot do so without bestowing thought upon the subject ; the 
mention of which circumstance gives rise to a very good remark of 
Miss Peabody, that many of the faults of children, being the result of 
mere thoughtlessness, might be prevented by a cautionary suggestion. 

I shall give one example of a spelling and defining lesson, taken 
almos tat random : 


“ In hearing the definitions, Mr. Alcott gave the meanings, and asked them to guess 
what the words were. Some considerations were thus brought up in regard to words 
nearly synonymous, and the discriminations between them. A good deal was said 
about the word nice, which was decided as meaning attention to small things. The 
word node was referred to its Latin original, and the figure by which the intersection 
of the moon’s orbit with the earth’s is called a node, was explained. 

“ The word none was referred to its origin in the words no one. Mr. Alcott asked 
them if they could think of nothing at all, or if they did not think of some, or one, 
in order to get the abstract idea of nothing. I cannot remember this metaphysical 
disquisition, which of course consisted of questions calculated to give them a realizing 
sense of their not wnderstanding unity, and which probably conveyed nothing more. 
Mr. Alcott thinks it wise to let the ehdiaven learn the limits of the understanding by 
occasionally feeling them. 

“ The word paii led to the consideration of the source of palling. It was explained 
as arising from previous self-neglect, when life palled upon the soul. It was because 
the soul was not alive and active. 

“The word palm led to the word palmistry, and its absurdity ; and to a considera- 
tion of the true sources of knowledge, which opened out an interesting field of 
thought. 

“The word pain led to a consideration of the uses of pain. He spoke of pain as 
a good angel with a mask. 

“ The word pang led to a consideration of the word sensation, for it was defined a 
sudden sensation, and a sensation, the boy said, was a feeling. One said, ‘ A pang 
is a sudden sensation of pain.’ Another said, ‘ T’'woboys were swimming, one had 
a sudden pang of the cramp.’ Another said, ‘ When the master says he is going to 
keep me after school, I feel a pang.’ Mr. Alcott quoted Mr. Coleridge’s ‘ keen 
pangs of love.’ It was decided that pang did not refer to bodily pain, so often as to 
mental, and especially to moral pains. One boy said, ‘ that men felt pangs when they 
were turned out of heaven.’ Mr. Alcott asked him if he thought God turned people 
out of heaven? A little girl said, ‘ éhat was a pang that came when one had told a 
lie.’ A boy said, ‘a murderer felt a pang.’ Mr. Alcott then returned to the turning 
out of heaven. He said: ‘ Whenever you are angry, you turn yourself out of heaven. 
The boy said, ‘he did not mean heaven in that sense.’ Mr. Alcott asked him if heaven 
was a place, and God sitting there, tumbling people out of heaven: is that the picture 
in your mind?’ All the boys seemed to feel the absurdity of this. Mr. Alcott said: 
‘ Wicked things turn the soul out of heaven, for heaven is a state.’ 

‘** Pant \ed to a consideration of the state of mind described in the sentence, ‘ As the 
heart panteth after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God ;’ and he 
asked one boy if he ever desired goodness enough to be said to pant after it? While 
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talking of this, he interrupted himself and said; ‘ but you are tired of this conversa- 
tion:’ they all burst forth, that they were not. ‘Show it to me then by your attentive 
look.’ 

“The word pelt was illustrated by the old story of a boy being pelted down from a 
tree where he was stealing apples; and a good deal of conversation arose as to the 
conduct of the boy, and how the boys then present in the class would have behaved on 
a similar occasion.” 


This and the reading lesson are those exercises of the school to which 
most importance is attached, and to which most time is given. The 
following is presented as a fair specimen of the readings: 


“Tt was an address to a dying child, in the Common-Place Book of Poetry, and 
selected by one of the class, eight years old, who began with reading it all through. 
“© Which verse do you like best ? said Mr. Alcott. ‘The boy read: 
‘Yes, thou art going home 
Our father’s face to see.’ 


** T like those lines very much.’ ‘Why ?— what sentiment do they awaken? ‘ The 
pleasure of seeing God, —dying, and going up to stay with God.’ ‘ Have you never 
seen God here?’ ‘ Yes, in one way, but | like to think of going up to God.’ ‘ Which way 
do you suppose is up ?’ ‘ Up is by the sun— higher than the sun.’ ‘Do the people on 
the other side of this earth say up? This led to considerations on the illusions of the 
senses, and what that idea was which was signified by this emblem of place. The 
idea seemed to be gained, and the boy paraphrased the lines thus: 

“* You are going within yourself, your father’s face to see,’ through your own spirit.’ 
‘Do you know,’ said Mr. Alcott, ‘you never would have seen the outward world, 
except by first going within yourself?’ After a long pause of thought, the boy replied : 
‘Yes, I see how itis. Why is it said, ‘ father’s face? — I don’t know why they say 
face. ‘ What do you see in any person’s face?’ ‘'The mind, -—the expression of the 
face,’ said he, after some hesitation. ‘And if God expresses himself in any way to 
us, when we go inward, and think over our own faculties and feelings, which are his 
expressions of love to us, is it not very natural to say we have seen his face ? ‘ Yes.’ 
‘I cannot help thinking God has a real face,’ said another boy, of the same age. ‘Can 
you think of your own spirit, without thinking of a face ? ‘Yes.’ ‘Then why not 
of God’s spirit? ‘Iecan.’ ‘Do you think you see more of your brother, when you 
see his body with your eyes, or when you think about him in your mind? said Mr. 
Alcott, to the reader. ‘I realize him when I think of him, sometimes, more than when 
I am looking at him:’” 


Each of the class then read the verse that they liked best. One boy, 
who had been punished considerably since he came to school, read the 
verse beginning : 


‘Oh, Father of our spirits, 
We can but look to thee ; 
Though chastened, not forsaken, 
Shall we thy children be.’ 


“What is meant by chastened?’ said Mr. Alcott. ‘ Punished —disciplined? ‘Can 
one be punished and not forsaken?’ ‘ Yes.’ 

“* Did you not think when I firs punished you, that I hated you? ‘Yes.’ ‘ You 
thought I forsook you? ‘Yes.’ Do you think so now? ‘I have not thought so for 
a great while.’ ‘You understand, now, that it was just the contrary of forsaking and 
hating you, to punish you?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘It was you that forsook me, and not I that for- 
sook you? ‘Yes.’ ‘ Read the two last lines.’ 


‘Teach us to say with Jesus, 
Thy will, not ours, be done.’ 


*** What do these lines express ?’ ‘ Self-sacrifice— self-surrender.’ One of the girls 
P 8 
read the third verse, as the most beautiful : 
* Soon shall thy bright young spirit 
From Earth’s cold chains be free,’ etc. 

“* What does it express?’ ‘ Liberty,’ said one. ‘ Blessedness’, said several. ‘ What 
was the leading idea of the first verse?’ ‘ The expression of the eye,’ ‘ the appearances 
of death:’ ‘It is descriptive ;’ ‘picturesque ;’ were the several answers. ‘ What is the 
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ida of the second verse’ ? ‘ The pains and pleasures of this earth,’ said one. ‘Cannot 
you express it in one word?’ ‘ This life,’ said he, after a pause. ‘ What is the object 
of this life?’ said Mr. Alcott. ‘To make us better; to try us.’ ‘ Oh, the idea of this 
verse is the trials of life.’ ‘ What is the idea of the fourth verse?’ ‘ It compares heaven 
and earth,’ said one. ‘What of the last?’ ‘ Devotion — faith,’ said a boy of ten. 
‘Well,’ said Mr. Alcott, ‘ death — human life — heaven, a comparison of the two, 
and the principle by which we rise from the human to the heavenly life; this is a 
beautiful range of thought, is it not? ‘ Beautiful,’ said several. They were then sent 
to their seats to write a paraphrase.” 


It will be readily admitted, I think, that both these are very admirable 
exercises for teaching children to think, increasing their store of ideas, 
and curing or preventing a habit of inattention to the meaning of lan- 
guage. ‘The reading, however, is usually done by Mr. Alcott; and it 
does not appear from the Record, that there are any lessons in reading 
for the little children. On the principle of making their progress in the 
mechanical and abstract process of reading and spelling commensurate 
only with their full and nice comprehension of language, this progress 
must be extremely slow. But, the signs of thought being purely ar- 
bitrary, why should they not be acquired mechanically, before their sig- 
nificance is understood? The young student in the arts begins by 
drawing the strait line and the curve in any thing but fanciful com- 
binations. Is he thereby prevented from giving them, afterward, their 
due effect— in those combinations which present a beautiful image to 
the eye, kindle the imagination, and touch all the finest feelings of the 
soul ? 

It is generally believed, that unless a habit of spelling accurately is 
acquired early, it is never gained; and since, in consequence of the 
great variety of ‘higher branches’ of study introduced in schools, spell- 
ing has been comparatively neglected, much complaint has arisen on 
the subject. 

The learning of a reading and especially a spelling lesson, is the 
commencement of intellectual discipline to a child; and discipline, in 
some form, is very desirable at an early period. There is moral as 
well as intellectual discipline, in an exercise which requires a child to 
task its attention, energy, and patience. Its attention and patience may 
be put in requisition by such exercises as I have given above, but not 
its energy. Its efforts are assisted. 

Nor do I see how an old-fashioned lesson in spelling should interfere 
with, or retard any part of, Mr. Alcott’s system. He might still explain 
as many words as he now does; and where would be the disadvantage 
of having previously learned how to spell them? It would undoubt- 
edly be a great improvement in all schools for children, were an hour or 
two devoted every day, to reading and conversation with them, with the 
express purpose of cultivating their moral nature — teaching them the 
use and knowledge of language, as instruments of thought, and promo- 
ting general development of mind. 

All this should make a part of home education. It does make a part 
of it, in many instances, but in many more it is omitted altogether, and 
no reference being had to it in any school-system, it is little practised. 
This, we have long thought, has been the great defect of education, — 
the secret of the constant disappointment felt as to its results. It is a 

department of education which belongs more properly to parents, and if 
they were faithful, the teacher might go on improving himself, to the 
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best of his ability, in the work hitherto particularly assigned to him — 
that of training the mind to habits of intellectual discipline — to a vigo- 
rous use of its powers in the attainment of literature and science. 

Hard work is as good to strengthen the mind as the body. The 
latter is not more certainly invigorated, by gymnastic exercises, than the 
mind by exercises which task its utmost powers. I should be very 
unwilling to omit, in juvenile education, some such exercises. The 
earlier the youthful mind is trained to them, the better. It wants assis- 
tance in its first essays, as in learning to walk. It must be guided and 
encouraged, and led along. It would be well, if in every school for 
children, there were an assistant, whose particular province it should be 
to help the children in their lessons, and teach them how to study. In 
a small school, this can be done by the teacher. 

I do not think it has yet been generally discovered of what attain- 
ments children are capable, at a very early age, without having their 
powers, in the least degree, overtasked. Mr. Alcott has shown, how 
much more intelligent they are —— how much more capable of thought, 
and reflection, and of moral and intellectual discrimination —than has 
been generally supposed. Let another reformer accomplish himself in 
the art of producing the greatest possible result from a vigorous, well- 
directed use of their powers of acquisition, and the combination of 
the two systems will be better than any now existing. 

That the time and powers of children are sadly wasted, in pursuance 
of existing modes of instruction, does not admit of a doubt. The great 
multiplication of school-books, and especially of those which are parti- 
cularly designed for children, is a great evil. Little manuals of botany, 
chemistry, and astronomy, — catechisms, and first books of history — 
little books about Rome, and Greece, etc., etc., just serve to keep chil- 
dren from the appearance of idleness, by seeming to fill up a great deal 
of time, which, in fact turns to no account at all, since no permanent 
knowledge is laid up, and scarcely any faculty of the mind is exercised, 
save memory. 

The studies of children should be few, but such as promote vigorous 
action of the whole mind, and lay a solid foundation for future advance- 
ment in knowledge. Mathematics and languages, I believe to be the 
most valuable; and geography may as well be added; because some 
knowledge of it is essential. My impression, however, in regard to this 
study, is, that far too much importance is attached to a very minute 
knowledge of local geography. 

I should like, did my limits permit, to give Mr. Alcott’s plan of teach- 
ing geography ; but for this I must refer to the Record itself. 

In addition to these pursuits of children, some daily exercise, in com- 
position, no matter how simple, is very desirable. The habit of express- 
ing one’s thoughts, even with clearness, to say nothing of facility and 
grace, is acquired by practice. I presume many persons have been 
astonished at remarking the frequent inability, even of men of business, 
whose literary education has been neglected, to express themselves per- 
spicuously with the pen. They may be clear-headed, capable men, 
who understand business thoroughly, and pursue it successfully, and 
yet write in the most blundering manner, except when they confine 
hemselves to mere business forms. 
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Mr. Alcott has found his mode of teaching penmanship successful 
in the formation of a hand-writing, characterized particularly by neat- 
ness and accuracy; each letter being carefully and distinctly traced. 
He gives the children, at first, printed letters to copy, and afterward, 
when they have learned the ‘scrip’ hand, if they become careless, puts 
them back to the printed letters again. The care necessary to the 
imitation of these, quickly becomes habit. 

I have known a very fine hand-writing acquired, without any regular 
lessons at all, — (except a few, perhaps, just to give the shape of the 
letters,) it being the result entirely of constant practice, in some dail 
exercise of letter-writing, journal-writing, or something of the kind. 
This, I am inclined to think, is the best mode of learning to write. 
It combines two important objects, and converts, what would otherwise 
be mere mechanical drudgery, into an agreeable occupation. It has the 
advantage, too, of forming a rapid business-hand, always uniformly 
good; whereas, many a child, who excels in copy-hand, is unable to write 
decently, in any emergency requiring despatch. 

Mr. Alcott’s mode of teaching grammar, so far as it is unfolded, is 
excellent; and he is no small benefactor to the juvenile race, who 
introduces a wise reformation in the conduct of this branch of educa- 
tion. English grammar, as it used always to be taught, and is yet, in 
many instances, may be regarded as one of the calamities of children— 
adversity, without any sweet or profitable uses,—and next to the 
Assembly’s Catechism, the severest trial attending the process of 
being educated. ‘The following was the grammatical scale presented 
by Mr. Alcott to the children in the commencement of their study : 


OBJECTS. ACTIONS. QUALITIES. SUBSTITUTES. RELATIONS. _ 


| 


| 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | 


“ First, the word object was defined as the name of any thing; but Mr. Alcott, asked 
the next for a better definition, and it was decided, that, whatever was perceived by 
the senses, or conceived in the mind, were objects. Action was defined, as any thing 
you do, or that is done to you. Qualities were defined as the words that expressed 
the sorts of actions or objects. Substitutes, as the words which stand for other words, 
signs of signs. Relations were illustrated, not defined. They then proceed to 
analyze the verse: 


‘Why gaze ye on my hoary hair, 
Ye children young and gay ? 

Your locks, beneath the touch of care, 
Will bleach as white as they.’ 


“Tt was carefully analysed. Mr. Alcott asked what the word on showed the rela- 
tion between 1? hat the word ye was a substitute for?” 

Of course, after these distinct classes of words are clearly compre- 
hended, it is easy to assign to them the proper grammatical terms, and 
the children are put in possession of a key to the whole mente of 
what seems to them the black art of grammar. In old times, they 
were sent to the dictionary to find out whether a word was a verb, 
adjective, etc.,and I have known this same enlightened mode practised, 
within a few years, in a school of some popularity. — 


Miss Peabody teaches Latin upon the same principle, and with the 
VOL. VIL 16 
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use of a litera} translation. Mr. Aleott would prefer that this study 
should be postponed to a later period in education, but has it taught to 
fit his children for other schools. 

Some instruction is given, also, in Arithmetic ; but it is evident that 
far more importance is attached to the reading and spelling exercise, as 
before exemplified, than to any other exercises of the school; and that 
nothing is taught in a way to require much effort on the part of the 
children. Still, the system, so far as it goes, and this is a great way, 
is admirable in itself, and only objectionable in so far as it is made so by 
the manner in which it is pursued. 

Had I enumerated, in the commencement of this article, Mr. Alcott’s 
list of those books which he chiefly uses in reading to his pupils, it 
might almost have been suspected that the whole thing was a hoax: 
Pilgrim’s Progress, The Faéry Queen, Coleridge’s Poems, Words- 
worth’s Poems, Milton’s Paradise Lost, and only two or three others, 
including, of course, the Bible, beside. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that he reads these books in course, or that he confines himself 
strictly to the language of their authors. His method is, more 
generally, to select detached passages, or scenes, and paraphrase them ; 
taking care that the finest and most striking ideas shall lose none of 
their force nor beauty, but be impressed only the more deeply on the 
minds of his hearers. 

From this list of books, and from the following passage, quoted by 
the author of the Record, from a letter addressed to her by Mr. Alcott, 
his mistakes and errors in actual practice, as a teacher, may be inferred : 

“* Emblems I have found to be extremely attractive, and instructive to children. I 


could not teach without them. My own mind would suffer, were it not fed upon 


ideas in this form; and spiritual instruction cannot be imparted so well, by any 
other means. 


“* ‘The universal spirit flows into nature, whether material or human, through these 
media, and sense and imagination are the faculties that receive the divine stream — 
the one from within, and the other from without,—and pour it upon the soul. The 
manner of Jesus and Plato is authority, were any needed on this subject, to show 
what the mind requires, in order to be quickened and renewed. ‘ Without a parable, 
spake he not unto them;’ neither should the teacher of spiritual truth, now-a-days. 

rom neglecting this mode of instruction, we have shorn the young mind of its 
beams; we have made it prosaic, literal, worldly. We have stripped Truth naked, 
and sent her cold into the world, instead of allowing her to clothe herself in the 
beautiful associations in which she presents herself in infancy and childhood.” 


That sentence of this passage commencing ‘ The universal spirit,’ 
is a specimen of the peculiar mode of dressing up truth, of which Mr. 
Alcott is so fond. We confess that we attempted, in vain, to obtain any 
very distinct comprehension df the idea intended to be conveyed, even 
by ‘ picturing it out’ to our minds, the mode constantly recommended to 
the children. 

We should choose, certainly, to cultivate the imagination in a due 
proportion to the labor bestowed upon the other faculties; we should 
choose that the ‘ yellow primrose’ should be something more, even to 
children, than a mere yellow primrose; but for this, we would not turn 
the whole world into an allegory, lest they should lose all niceness of 
discrimination between the real and the imaginative —a misfortune, 
some exemplification of which has probably come within every one’s 
observation, as productive of consequences fatal to genuineness of cha- 
racter. If it do not always occasion positive laxness of principle, it 
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produces a vagueness of mind unfavourable to strength, or consistency 
of virtuous action. 

We are very unwilling, too, to admit the idea that there is no beauty 
in naked truth; it is often ‘ when unadorned, adorned the most.’ Sim- 
plicity has ever been enumerated among the universal characteristics of 
all most sublime, and most beautiful, ever presented to the eye or to the 
mindof man. Children, it is true, are not apt to heed the voice of Nature 
much, until their attention is called to her teachings; and then their 
hearts are so easily moved by her touching accents, that she needs no 
interpreter — or rather no commentator, w ith his various readings. 

The emblem by which [I should ‘ picture forth’ this constant dressing 
up of truth, would be that of nutritious viands, so highly seasoned as to 
create a disrelish for plain and simple food, such as is much the most 
healthful for the mind, as well as the body. We should not object to 
a good deal of parabolical teaching, provided it were as simple as our 
Saviour’s. He used it, probably, in conformity with the usage of the 
Orientals; but it was on the naked lesson of his life that he chiefly relied 
for teaching the great truths of Christian morality to men. 

If there is any one thing important in the treatment of young minds, 
it is this: that every idea. presented to them should be clear, and con- 
ceived clearly, and they should be most carefully guarded from the habit 
of being satisfied with any other than ideas well defined. The mystical 
leads to the false, and therefore it may be only a repetition to add, that 
it is also especially important that no false ideas should be communi- 
cated to them. But we shall presently show that Mr. Alcott, in his 
passion for allegorical and spiritual teaching — making his children 
imaginative, and altogether superior to sense — does constantly feed 
their minds both with false and mystical ideas, combined, we allow, 
with a great deal of nutritious aliment. One way in which he commu- 
nicates false ideas, is, by departing altogether from the ordinary and 
popular acceptation of words. For instance, he tells children that 
pleasure is bodily, and happiness mental. Afterward, the word bliss is 
defined asthe highest kind of pleasure. <A little hoy remembering the 
former conversation about pleasure, remarked the inconsistency. Mr. 
A. replied that he thought it was only ‘ when all the pleasures of the 
body and mind were defined, and lost in the happiness of the mind, that 
there was real bliss. What clear idea children or their elders would 
attach to the phrase defined and lost, in this connection, I am ata loss ta 
conjecture. But still farther, in illustrating the next word dloat, it was 
said ‘ An intoxicated man is bloated.’ ‘ By pleasure or by happiness ?’ 
said Mr. Alcott. ‘ By pleasure,’ wasthe answer approved. Hereafter, 
then, the image of a bloated drunkard is to be associated with the chil- 
dren’s idea of pleasure — perverting completely, in their mimds, the 
meaning of the term, not only in its ordinary use, by which we are 
accustomed to say, the pleasures of the mind, the pleasures of friend- 
ship, the pleasure of a fine prospect ; (will they not be afraid, by and 
by, to read the three pleasure poems of Rogers, Campbell, and Aken- 
side, as being altogether neta productions ?) but as it is used in holy 
writ. ‘Behold how good and how pleasant a thing it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity ; and a pleasant thing, also, in Mr. Alcott’s 
apprehension, to get intoxicated —the term according to him, being 
more correctly applied in the last, than in the former of these instances. 
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On one occasion, a little boy is asked whether he loves his body? He 
replies no, and then he is asked if he does not love to feed it? He is 
deeply mortified at being thus convicted, and is allowed to remain so. 
And again the following conversation occurs: ‘ Do the appetites love ? 
‘They love good eating.’ ‘Do you love to eat, or like to eat? Some 
said they loved, and some said they liked, the object of appetite. 
‘Loving,’ said Mr. Alcott, ‘ is all it seems, and much more; — liking 
seems more than itis. Who thinks it wrong to like to eat, like to play, 
etc.? ‘One said it is sometimes right and sometimes wrong.’ ‘ Liking 
is not wrong,’ said Mr. Alcott ; ‘ but who thinks it is wrong to like these 
things better than our spirits? Most of them held up their hands. 
The idea inculcated in regard both to eating and to play, seems to be, that 
they may indulge in them with a moderate feeling of satisfaction, 
expressed by the term liking — but with none of that ardour and goitt, 
signified by that good old-fashioned phrase, much in vogue, when we 
were young, of ‘loving dearly,’ applied to such matters, 

No truth is more generally admitted than this: that it is bad, in 
regard even to the best objects in life, to establish a standard of excel- 
lence nearly, if not altogether unattainable — because the discourage- 
ment consequent upon the hopelessness of reaching it, often leads to the 
recklessness of absolute despair. 

In the early vigor and freshness of life, the strange harp has all its 
thousand strings in perfect tune, discoursing merry music. The con- 
nection which then exists between the buoyant spirits and keen appe- 
tites, incident to the perfect tone of the animal system, and a high degree 
of joyous excitement and gratification, is one established by God him- 
self with which it seems almost impious to attempt to interfere. A 
child’s pleasures, of whatever nature, may be made to lead his mind to 
God. I remember Miss Hamilton relating that she never uttered a 
more fervent thanksgiving in her life, than when, at six years old, she 
got upon her knees to thank God for the pleasure she had enjoyed at a 
little ball. And I knew a little boy of about the same age, very much 
excited, at the close of a summer day’s ride, seeing some cattle grazing 
in a luxuriant pasture. ‘How slessea it is to see those cattle, he 
said ; ‘they seem like a happy family at their supper. It makes us 
think of the bounteous Being who made the world.’ 

I would have a child taught to restrain his appetite at all times with- 
in proper limits, and to deny it, entirely, whenever any disorder of his 
system, however slight, rendered abstinence desirable. I would teach 
him, too, never to let the hours of play encroach upon those devoted to 
work, but I would not mar the relish of his food, or his ardor in sport, 
by inspiring him with a fear lest he should love them better than his 
spirit, since he loves them as God evidently meant he should. 

At one time Mr. Alcott induces some of the children to believe that 
they love their mothers best, when they punish them — for which, if it 
could be true, there is no good reason. At another, he endeavors to 
persuade a little boy that the thoughts of his last hour were more 
valuable than five thousand dollars, because thoughts belong to the 
mind. The boy resisted the conclusion, and, as I thought, had the best 
of the argument. He said they were not the whole of his mind ; that 
he had not been thinking much, and that he had rather have that sum 
than the thoughts of any one hour. A penny is the highest price I 
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have ever heard offered, and certainly the highest I should be disposed 
to offer, for an hour’s thoughts of most children. 

In one of the spelling lessons, the word yolk occurring, Mr. Alcott 
defined it ‘as the food by which the germ of life was nourished into the 
power of forming a tely that might individualize it;’ and he said the 
earth, perhaps, was the yolk by which souls were nourished or born 
into a consciousness of the spiritual life. He talks to them about ‘the 
soul of a word ;’ he tells them that ‘birth is not the beginning of the 
spirit : life is the memory or waking up of spirit ;’ that ‘ all the life of 
knowledge is the remembrance or waking up of what is already with- 
in;’ that ‘a comparison of thoughts and feelings makes up conscious 
life,’ ete. 

In reading to the children an Ode of Mr. Wordsworth, he stopped at 
the line, ‘ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting,’ to ascertain whether 


any of the children comprehended its meaning. One little boy thinks 
he can explain it : 


“© Well, what does it mean?’ ‘ Why you know,’ said he, very deliberately, ‘that 
for all that our life seems so long to us, it is a very short time to God, and so when we 
die, it seems alla sleep to God.’ He repeated this at Mr. Alcott’s request, and I said 
to him: ‘ So Mr. Wordsworth was thinking of God ; and how God felt on seeing that 
a child was born into the world ? He paused, looked a little distressed, and repeated 
the word ‘ forgetting.’ I said, ‘ Wait, and tell me your thought.’ ‘ Why, you know,’ 
said he, ‘ God knows us, but we don’t.” Helooked at me with a look of doubt whether 
[ should understand him —‘ and our knowledge of ourselves incomparison with what 
God knows about us,’ said I, ‘ seems like forgetfulness itself.’ ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ that is 
it,’ (with a cleared-up countenance.”’) 


No wonder — poor little fellow !—that he should feel a sense of 
relief, when the investigation was fairly at an end; which ‘ pictures 
itself out’ to my mind under the image of a frail and delicate youth 
undergoing inquisitorial tortures — or more aptly, perhaps, by that of a 
deluded mortal vainly attempting to grasp a shade in Tartarus — as par 
example, Eneas in pursuit of Anchises: 


‘ Terconatus ibi collo dare brachia circum — 
‘Ter frutra comprensa manus effugit imago, 
‘Par levibus ventis, volucrique simillima somno.’ 


The poor little fellow was evidently struggling to seize some vague 
phantom of an idea, he thought he had, of the meaning of a Jine, which 
we doubt very much whether the author himself could explain very 
clearly. ‘ God knows us, but we don’t know ourselves,’ is his version 
of ‘ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting.” The person who writes 
the account, evidently believed that he had an idea, but wanted language 
to express it ; and flattered herself that, through her assistance, he at 
length attained its full comprehension. All this seems to me absolutely 
melancholy. I should be very unwilling to run the risk of so strain- 
ing the mind of a child, even in a better cause. 

The following is a conversation about a dream: ‘Where do you 
think your mind was, when you saw, and heard, and laughed, and cried ? 
A little boy said: ‘ My spirit was in God.’ ‘ My heart, and soul, and 
mind, were in me, and’ — he hesitated, and said: ‘Oh, Mr. Alcott!’ 
‘Very well, said Mr. Alcott, smiling, ‘that is enough.’ The child’s 
mind was evidently much puzzled by its own speculations, and allowed 


to remain so— Mr. Alcott, apparently, being very much pleased with 
them. 
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Every Wednesday, Mr. Alcott had an exercise which he calls an 
analysis, intended, it seems, to lay open the characters of children to 
themselves, and teach them self-examination. This is the scale of the 
spiritual empire which he first presents to the children : 


SPIRIT. | SOUL. | MIND. 


Geena 
Love. | Faith. | Conscience. | Appetite,| Affection.| Aspiration. | Imagination. | Judgment. | Insight. 
GOOD. | HAPPINESS. | TRUTH. 


In the first place, it will be observed, that a distinction is made 
between the spirit, soul, and mind, which, even if it were not altogether 
imaginary, would be quite too subtle for a child’s comprehension ; and 
distinctive attributes of their different natures are specified, according 
to a rule still more arbitrary, uncertain, and tending to confusion. Thus 
love is made an attribute of the spirit, and affection of the soul. All 
these attributes are discussed with reference to letting the children see 
how far they posses them. Love comes first in order, and a little girl 
is examined as to the existence and operation of this principle in her 
mind — I beg Mr. Alcott’s pardon —in her spiri¢. It is unanimously 
voted by all present at the investigation, that she loves, she sacrifices, 
she forbears —that it is real love. So far very good. Then Mr. Alcott 
says: ‘ Well, look at this scale. You see the first division is spirit. 
The spirit comes from God; it loves, believes, obeys. We obey what 
we have faith in; we have faith in what we love; love is pure spiritual 
action. The spirit loves. The spirit, with its love, faith, and obedience, 
sanctifies, or makes holy, the soul! in its appetites, affections and aspira- 
tions, so that it gets happiness. And it clears and purifies the mind, in 
its faculties of sense, judgment, and imagination; so that it discovers 
truth.’ 

In the course of a discussion upon faith, the following, among other 
conversation, occurs: ‘ Have you faith in any thing but persons?’ After 
a while, she said she had faith in nature. ‘ Have you faith in yourself? 
‘Yes.’ ‘Your faith begins in yourself and goes all round among your 
friends, and into nature, until it finds God? ‘ Yes.’ 

These are fair specimens of the conversations constantly occurring, 
in pursuing this analysis, which cannot fail, I think, to leave the 
minds of the children in hopeless confusion. I should be very unwill- 
ing to have a child’s mind led through such a maze of bewildering 
speculations, lest it should never get completely out of its perplexities. 

In one place, Mr. Alcott makes the children reply affirmatively to the 
following questions: ‘Is the desire of sleep an appetite ?— the desire 
of motion? —the desire of sweet sounds? —the desire of seeing 
beauty ?—the desire of smelling sweet odours, and of touching delicate 
things ? He makes them say, that ‘there is conscience in love, 
because conscience makes us love good people’ —that ‘affection has 
all it loves within itself; and obtains their assent to a great variety of 
similar propositions, to which I am sure they can attach no very precise 
meaning. Now if this analysis, and the manner in which it is con- 

ducted, were unexceptionable in all other respects, the habit children 
become liable to form, of assenting, often, to what they do not more 
than half comprehend, and perhaps not at all, renders them highly 
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objectionable. Such a habit once confirmed, and there is an end to 
all freedom, soundness, and strict uprightness of mind. 

I think, too, that Mr. Alcott is not always sufficiently careful to avoid 
leading questions. The children seem generally to endeavor to adapt 
their answers, as nearly as possible, to his supposed wishes. The instan- 
ces are very rare, in which a child ventures to dissent from him ; and 
I confess I should prize, far more, the sturdy good sense, the indepen- 
dence and uprightness with which the boy in the matter of the hour’s 
thoughts, and another little fellow who would not assent to the propo- 
sition that ‘ we should seek after things, except as signs of something bet- 
ter, more spiritual,’ resisted the ultraism of their teacher, than any degree 
of imaginativeness, to be obtained only at the sacrifice of these qualities. 

In one place it is asked: ‘Who says they have no doubt about 
inward things, but about outward things there is great uncertainty ? 
‘ Several did,’ —and in this act of assent, ‘picture themselves out’ to my 
mind, as a string of little automata, made, by some secret spring, to do 
all their master’s bidding. In another, Mr. Alcott asks: ‘Is the bod 
entirely dead, in sleep? A child answers, ‘ Why, perhaps a little spirit 
stays in the body to keep it alive.’ ‘But the spirit generally goes out, 
and sees and hears with its inward eyes and ears, and that is dream- 
ing ;) — an instance in point, we think, to show the effect of this mysti- 
cal teaching. Another child says, one morning, when Mr. Alcott 
asks, ‘Who have brought fresh minds to-day?’ that his ‘is fresh 
from the well.’ ‘From what well? ‘From the well of the spirit.’ 
A third, with more definiteness of idea, when the word blade is explained, 
asks, ‘if his mind, when it should become sharpened with wisdom, 
would not be a blade?’ 

My limits do not permit me to follow Mr. Alcott through this ana- 
lysis. It is the only part of the book in which our interest flagged, or in 
which we found more to condemn than to approve. 

The scale, it is said, was changed many times in the course of this 
analysis ; and when finally exhibited tothe children, stood thus. It will 
show, at a glance, we think, the justness of our criticisms: 


THE DIVINE SPIRIT 
QUICKENS AND IRRADIATES 
THE 
HUMAN SPIRIT 
IN THE 
REVELATIONS OF CONSCIENCE 
THROUGH 


ASPIRATION CONSPIRATION | INSPIRATION 
OF OF oF 
SOUL WILL MIND 








IN IN IN 


FAITH: OBEDIENCE: THOUGHT. 
FELT EXERTED SEEN 
THROUGH THROUGH THROUGH 
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Miss Peabody, when treating of geography, speaks of maps as neces- 
sary evils, but certainly evils, so far as they preclude the mind from 
forming within itself a real picture of the origimal. There is a good 
deal of truth in this remark ; but it is still more applicable to these 
maps of the mind, especially when they are parcelled out so minutely, 
and into so many imaginary departments. 

Mr. Alcott’s readings of the Bible are most of them admirable, and a 
great deal of his purely moral instruction excellent. Then he has 
evidently a care and love of the minds committed to his charge, which 
makes him very watchful over himself in all that may affect them. 
For instance, in all the attempts of the little children at any thing new, 
he carefully forbore from criticism, lest it should produce discourage- 
ment, unfavorable to future excellence. He proceeds, too, upon a very 
wise principle which should be forever present in the mind, and recog- 
nised in the practice of every parent and teacher, that in moral as well 
as physical diseases, ‘ prevention is better than cure.’ 

Some very beautiful, and some very sagacious replies, are occasion- 
ally elicited from one and another of the children : 


* One little girl being asked to tell a child how to improve and do better, said : ‘ You 
must set your heart to work.’ A little boy being asked how the word ‘ Try’ shaped 
itself to his mind, said, ‘ As a strong man.’ Another, only five years old, said to Mr. 
Alcott: ‘ Will you let me tell you what part of Pilgrim’s Progress I like best?’ ‘ Yes.’ 
‘ It is where Mr. Great Heart kills the giant Despair.’ ‘Is there any Mr. Great 
Heart in you?’ ‘ Yes, and he is just killing the giant Despair ; for once I thought I 
should never be good. Why, I would get tired sitting, and so leave off doing some- 
thing and look around.’ ‘ hould you like to be very good? ‘O yes.’ The fol- 
lowing incident was related of the same child: Mr. Alcott, after telling the children 
that from God’s having made the world so beautiful we might infer his love and 
mercy, said: ‘When you see any thing that is beautiful, you should follow after and find 
what true thing it leads to, and then follow on and find what good thing it is the sign 
of, and then you are very near God:’ and then asked : ‘ What did I say, little boy ?’ 


The child replied : ‘ You said that beauty is the sign of truth, and truth the sign of 
love— and God is love.’ ” 


One word more, in the conclusion of this article, already, perhaps, 
too long. In pointing out what seems to us as some of the errors in 
Mr. Alcott’s teaching, we hope we shall not be considered as wishing to 
disparage, or do him injustice. It would be a poor lesson of virtue to 
inculcate upon our own children or others, not to acknowledge with 
gratitude, not to treat with respect, the labors of a person, who is devo- 
ting his time and talents, with disinterested and ardent zeal, to a cause 
in which the best interests of humanity are so nearly concerned. Asa 
praiseworthy reformer in a most important department, as a benefactor 
to that most interesting and no little neglected race, the race of children, 
he has established a claim to public and private regard, which no 
opinions of ours can have any tendency to impair. We have the satis- 
faction of believing, that Mr. Alcott will be the first to thank us, if by 
any hint, derived from our strictures, he shall be induced to study more 
carefully what has been happily termed, ‘ the balance of character,’ to 
consider man as placed in a world, full of beauty, certainty, and stored 
with the wherewithal to feed and nourish his spiritual nature, but full, 
too, of physical obstructions, and with an immense variety of animal 
wants to supply. 

In all places and modes of education, we should never lose sight of 
the great fact, that the mass of mankind must be brought up to labor, in 
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some sort, with their hands : and in regard to those who are so fortunate 
as to be relieved from this necessity, the first lesson to be inculcated is, 
that it is a shame, even for them, to eat the bread of idleness ; that even 
they must give back to the world, in some form, the advantages they 
have derived from their superior condition ; that if they do not cut down 
the forest, or plough, and sow, and dig, they must do what in them lies 
to facilitate the labors, lessen the privations, and increase the enjoyments 
of those to whom this task is assigned by Providence. 

It is in this view of the subject, that we are disposed to find a good 
deal of fault with Mr. Alcott’s theory and practice, as a teacher. There 
is a prodigious deal of hard work to be done in the world, and we 
think it is the tendency of his system — in attaching almost exclusive 
importance to the ideal and the beautiful — to lessen the resolution and 
energy with which the various duties of life must be entered upon and 
prosecuted. 

It is well to keep the body under, but it is not well, and it is entirely 
in vain, to endeavour to keep it out of sight. Although not the best, it is 
a good and essential part of the human composition, and in our humble 
opinion those persons are most sure of lasting spiritual good, who are 
made first acquainted with the hard realities of life, and are prepared to 
encounter them. 

We hope Mr. Alcott will accomplish his mission — such as we have 
described the enthusiast’s mission to be —and therefore wish that the 
Record of his school should be extensively circulated. 

Miss Peabody deserves all praise for the method she has adopted, in 
order to exhibit this school in actual operation. It is indicative not 
only of good sense, but of uncommon fairness of mind, for in no other 
way could the school have been so well, so fully, and so justly compre- 
hended. 

She is evidently a woman of genius, and her remarks, when not 
too deeply spiritual in their character to be unintelligible to the unini- 
tiated, are very fine. We should like to quote several pages, and 
especially a page or two very admirably written upon the subject of 
composition, but we had prescribed to ourselves a limit in this arti- 
cle, which has already been transgressed. 

It seems to us unfortunate, that the assistant of Mr. Alcott should so 
much resemble him in the degree and character of her enthusiasm; 
that she should believe with him, that all the outward world may, even 
to children, become ‘ defined and lost’ in the inward and spiritual world. 
Checks and balances are good in the machinery of all systems, but 
especially so, it seems to us, in such a ~ ew of instruction as this, 
in which there is so strong and powerful a tendency to ultraism, to 
go beyond not only all customary and prescribed, but, (if we may be 
pardoned what may seem paradoxical,) all practicable limits. Miss 
Peabody is even more prone, if possible, to the mystical, or to a 
departure from all common modes of expression and illustration, than 

Mr. Alcott; suggesting to us, whenever she endeavors to improve 
upon him, the idea of a person endeavoring to render a dim glass 
clearer, by wiping it over with a wet cloth. 

For ourselves, we have no fancy for the mystical, in the regions of 
imagination or philosophy, and far less in the common-places of life ; 


and we are accustomed to consider language as appproaching most 
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130 The Lover-Student. [February, 
nearly to perfection, in proportion as it becomes a perfectly transparent 
medium. 

Mr. Coleridge, who is considered, we suppose, one of the most emi- 
nent disciples of the spiritual school, says: ‘ We do not reverence what 
we comprehend thoroughly ;’ and thereby betrays, we think, that he culti- 
vated the mystical both in thought and expression. His illustration, m 
this instance, is particularly unfortunate, viz: that ‘if we could com- 

rehend the Deity as perfectly as we do a tree, we should not reverence 
Pim? Hence it follows, that in the future life, when, as is supposed, 
we shall comprehend him more and more, we shall reverence him less; 
an idea which the spiritualists, we think, would be the last to admit. 
S. 


THE 





LOVER-STUDENT. 








Wrru a burning brow and weary limb, 
From the parting glance of day, 
The student sits in his study dim, 
Till the east with dawn is gray ; 
But what are those musty tomes to him ? 
His spirit is far away. 


He seeks, in fancy, the halls of light 
Where his lady leads the dance, 

Where the festal bowers are gleaming bright, 
Lit up by her sunny glance ; 

And he thinks of her the live-long night — 
She thinketh of him — perchance ! 


Yet many a gallant knight is by, 
To dwell on each gushing tone, 
To drink the smile of that leve-it eye, 
Which should beam on him alone; 
To woo with the vow, the glance, and sigh, 
The heart that he claims his own. 


The student bends o’er the snowy page, 
And he grasps his well-worn pen, 

That he may write him a lesson sage, 
To read to the sons of men; 

But softer lessons his thoughts engage, 
And he flings it down again. 


The student’s orisons must arise 
At the vesper’s solemn peal, 
So he gazeth up to the tranquil skies 
Which no angel forms reveal, 
But an earthly seraph’s laughing eyes 
Mid his whispered prayers will steal. 


In vain his spirit would now recur 
To his little study dim, 

In vain the notes of the vesper stir 
In the cloister cold and grim; 

Through the live-long night he thinks of her— 
Doth his lady think of him ? 


Then up he looks to the clear cold moon, 
But no calm to him she brings ; 
His troubled spirit is out of tune, 
And loosened its countless strings ; 
Yet in the quiet of night’s still noon 
To his lady love he sings: 
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* Thou in thy bower, 
And I in my cell, 
Through each festal hour 
Divided must dwell ; 
Yet we're united 
Though forms are apart, 
Since Love’s vows plighted 
Have bound us in heart. 





‘To him thou hast spoken 
Words not lightly told ; 
His heart would be broken, 

If thine should grow cold! 


‘The stars faintly glimmer 

And fade into day, 

This taper burns dimmer 
With vanishing ray; 

Oh never thus fading, 
May Fortune grow pale 

With sorrow-clouds’ shading, 
Or plighted faith fail! 


‘Proud sons of Fashion 

Now murmur to thee 
Accents of passion, 

All treason to me; 
Others are gazing 

On that glance divine ; 
Others are praising — 

Are their words like mine ? 


‘Hush my wild numbers! 

Dawn breaketh above — 

Soft be thy slumbers, 
Adieu to thee, love! 

Sad vigils keeping, 
I think upon thee, 

And dream of thee sleeping 
My own Melanie!’ 


‘Heed not the wooer 
With soft vows exprest; 
One heart beats truer — 
Thou knowst in whose breast. 
New-York, January, 1836. 


A PHILOSOPHER. 


BY J. G. PERCIVAL. 


i wap travelled several hours in a stage, on a cold winter’s day, with 
an individual who had observed an entire silence. Wrapped in his 
cloak, nothing was visible but a large eye, and a high forehead. In 
the evening, as we stopped for the night, I had an opportunity of observ- 
ing him more definitely. With a person rather tall and slender, were 
combined thin and attenuated features, and an expression at once sensi- 
tive, thoughtful, and benevolent. The whole, however, seemed to be 
shrouded by an abiding feeling of melancholy and regret; not that 
which arises from mere personal disappointment or unhappiness, but 
rather the sadness of a philosopher, who has formed an ideal scheme of 
general well-being, and has at last found, by too convincing experience, 
that, in this bad world, it is utterly impracticable. During the evening, 
he observed the same silence, and seemed carefully to avoid engaging 
in the different subjects of conversation, that were just started and then 
abandoned. If his tongue was silent, his eye was not inactive. With 
deep and rapid glances, he ran over the individuals before him, and 
seemed instantly to read their characters. All the other members of 
the party had retired, and left us alone at a very comfortable fire-side. 
Still he did not address me. Unwilling to part with one who seemed 
so peculiar, I ventured to remark, that ‘the weather was unusually severe 
for the season.’ 

‘ Yes, but it will be succeeded by weather as unusually mild. The 
principle of compensation is at work with our climate. A turn of very 
cold weather is quite sure to be followed by the reverse. The long 
steady winters of old times are at an end.’ 

‘And what cause would you assign for the change ?’ 

‘Our business, as men of science, is not first with causes. We must 
observe and collect facts, compare and arrange them, and then perhaps 
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132 A Philosopher. [February 
we may discover causes. If we do not, a body of facts, methodically 
arranged, is a science, and as such, capable of the most useful applica- 
tion. But our philosophers and men of science, so called, are con- 
tinually hastening back to first causes. They mistake hypotheses for 
conclusions, and so involve themselves, and all who follow their dicta, in 
a false light, which is but darkness.’ 

‘But these remarks rather apply to physical investigations than to 
moral.’ 

‘Equally to all. Impatience of prolonged research, incapacity for 
far extended views, and an eagerness to arrive at some final conclusion, 
however hasty or insufficient, are the prevailing characteristics of minds 
that pretend to investigate. Men will act, and act according to their 
immediate views ; and hence the true philosopher, who extends his plans 
through all space and time, is met at every turn by obstacles, small 
indeed in themselves, but all combined, like the cords of the Lilliputians, 
completely fettering his purposes. It is in vain to do more than palliate, 
and that slightly, the evils of society.’ 

‘But would you, therefore, because you cannot eradicate the disease, 
refuse all assistance ?’: 

‘Certainly not. The great principle of existence is action; and 
this action, in sentient creatures, will always be directed to the attain- 
ment of well-being — with the unreflecting or the unprincipled, to the 
momentary and the selfish — with more enlarged, more considerate, and 
better balanced natures, to the common and the enduring. But act we 
must, or we shall be annihilated among the forces that act around and 
against us. And here is one great source of the accumulation of evil. 
Wrong action has brought evil to a head, and induced an overwhelming 
calamity. A pause, reflection, combination, and then renewed action, 
in a truer and better direction, would not only prevent the recurrence of 
calamity, but tend to a positive accumulation of good ; yet the necessity 
of immediate action urges on to commence at once the old career in the 
old way, and we arrive at the point before gained, or far transcend it, 
and so prepare for a more fatal catastrophe.’ 

‘But does not all this tend to increased activity? Is not the very 
necessity of remedying evil in itself a good? 

‘If we were made only to overcome difficulties and obstacles by exer- 
tion, then a life of storms and disasters, might be the most desirable, as 
most conducive to activity. But we are formed with natures, at least 
some of us are so Seah which can use and enjoy positive good — 
intellectual and moral good; and how painful, to one imbued with the 
feeling of such good, to see human effort all wasted in a region below it.’ 

‘ But are all capable of realizing or enjoying such good ? 

‘ Perhaps not, — certainly not all equally; but the attachment of the 
great body to other good, and their perverted activity in pursuit of it, 
thwart and render almost inefficient the efforts of higher natures to 
secure the good they desire. Still the mind is a kingdom to itself, and it 
is better to stand aloof on the cold and bare rocks, in the sunshine, than 
to descend to the plain, and mingle in the smoke and dust of the rush- 
ing conflict, though the prize may be an empire.’ 

‘Is it not better to follow in the train, and extend relief to the sufferers 
left behind in the strife ” 
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‘ Here we come again to the hopeless task of palliating evil — blow- 
ing with a fan against the blast of a whirlwind. We may so procure 
to ourselves the highest moral good, in the consciousness of having done 
our best to relieve the sufferings of others; but when we think how 
little good we have imparted — how easily and instantaneously the 
immense flood of evil may annihilate it — the light that dawned in our 
hearts is darkened, and we sink beneath the feeling of our inefficiency. 
Not in the train, should be the place of him who aims at the accomplish- 
ment of great and real good, but in the van, as a herald of peace between 
the contending forces. Evil must be prevented in its causes, not palliated 
in its effects.’ 

Here he raised himself up, with the air of an inspired prophet, and 
while his eye glowed, and his features were as if radiant with inward 
brightness, he gave utterance, in a voice of fittest intonation, to his pure 
and high emotions. 

‘ True, we were born to act, but still more were we born to think and 
feel. Only from the bright and holy fountain of certain thought and 
elevated feeling, flows the stream of just and beneficent action. Flowing 
ever the same, from a perennial spring, it diffuses life and beauty along 
its borders. But action, proceeding from other source, is like the wast- 
ing flood that bursts in the midnight darkness, and blindly sweeps away 
the wrecks of the valley, to accumulate them in the unwholesome marsh. 
We have a higher nature within us, governed by its own peculiar 
laws, fixed and immutable as the laws that control the spheres. If these 
laws are not counteracted by the lower principles of our being, if in 
harmonious accordance all our better powers move on in their proper 
orbit, then there results inward calm and strength, outward dignity and 
power. The ruling principles here prevail — Truth, Goodness, and 
Beauty. And although these have each its peculiar character, and are 
directed to peculiar corresponding points in our own being, yet they 
proceed from one common source — emphatically the One. Hence 
they are throughout harmonious, and no mind is brought to a due celes- 
tial temper, in which they are not equally combined and active. As well 
might wings rise without dome, or dome without wings, to form a com- 
plete edifice, as a mind exist in perfect panoply, without the sense of 
good, or the feeling of beauty; and however intense either might be, 
without that full perception of the true, that embraces and thus forms a 
whole, action would only deviate into error. But I speak according 
to the manner of men, for the three are in fact immutable and insepara- 
ble. If not equally combined into a symmetric whole, then a counter- 
feit has assumed their sacred names, and under the garb of sanctity, an 
impostor walks forth. Are these merely abstract words, or living, 
applicable realities ? Has not the world been long deceived by these 
counterfeits, which, under the sacred names of Philosophy, Religion, and 
Poetry, have claimed the admiration, or controlled the conduct, of society, 
and that to extremest evil, rejecting each the other, as false or inane? 
But the Philosophy that scouts the good, or despises the fair, is not the 
herald of the true: it is but a charlatan, that retails the poor dogmas of 
a temporary expediency, not the sage that propounds laws of eternal 
duration. Nor is the religion that discards the light of Reason, the 
holy light that irradiates the divine temple, as goodness is the altar-fire 
that warms it, and beauty the incense clouds that embellish it, or that 
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134 My God Directs the Storm. [February, 
rejects the gentle and lovely, as too soft for its sternness — is such Reli- 
gion other than a hypocrite that under a solemn mask conceals dark- 
ness and deformity. Poetry, in which beauty is not wedded to the good 
and the true, is but a dangerous and deceitful syren. Inthe stillness of 
the night, listen not to its enticing but effeminate strains, as they float 
over smooth, silvery waters, or through flowery thickets, or groves of 
gloom! Look up to the open sky, and the unchanging stars, and 
through them to the one great light that shines in the zenith of all, and 
you will hear a music, sweeter even than that of the spheres, as evolving 
from the Power that rules the spheres, proclaiming in tones of fullest 
and completest harmony, the one great principle of our intellectual and 
moral existence: Philosophy, Religion and Poetry sit enthroned, as 
a Spiritual Trinity, in the shrine of man’s highest nature. The perfect 
vision of all-embracing Truth, the vital feeling of all-blessing Good, 
and the living sense of all-gracing Beauty, they form, united, the Divi- 
nity of Pure Reason.’ 

Suddenly he retired, and left me uncertain whether he had read Rich- 
ter, or been struck by lunar influence. 





‘MY GOD DIRECTS THE STORM.’ 


Tue Spirit of the Tempest shook 
His wing of ravenhue 
Above the sea, and hollow winds 


A hero, from whose bosom fear 
Had never drawn a sigh. 


Howled o’er the waters blue. With folded arms, erect he stood, 
His countenance was mild, — 
Uprose the mountain billows high, And, calmly gazing on the scene, 
And swept a stormy path ; He bowed Gs head and smiled. 
Darkness and Terror mingled there 
Their ministry of wrath. A wild shriek from the cabin rose, — 
Up rushed his beauteous bride ; 
A lenely bark, by bounding seas With locks dishevelled, and in tears, 
Tost wildly to and fro, She trembled at his side. 
Dashed o’er the billows foaming brow 
To fearful depths below. ‘O why, my love, upon thy lip’ 
She cried, ‘doth pla thet smile, 
Crash echoed crash !— the quivering spars} When all is gloom and terror here, 
Broke o’er the leaning side, And I must weep the while ? 
And left the bark a shattered wreck, 
The stormy waves to ride. No word the warrior spake, — but he 
Drew from beneath his vest 
The sturdy seamen struggled hard A poniard bright, and placed its point 


To hold the yielding helm, 


Against her heaving breast. 
And keep the ship’s prow to the surge, 


That threatened to o’erwhelm. She started not, nor shrieked in dread, 
As she had shrieked before ; 
And when the plunging ruin spurned But stood astonished, and surveyed 
Their impotent control, His tranquil features o’er. 
They flew to drown their gloomy fears 
In the accursed bowl. ‘Now why,’ he asked, ‘ dost thou not start ? 
May not thy blood be spilt ? 
Upon the raging ocean then, With sweet composure she replied, 
Helpless was left the bark * My husband holds the hilt P 
To the wild mercy of the waves, 
Amid the tempest dark. Dost wonder, then, that I am calm, 
That fear shakes not my form ? 
Upon the deck, alone, there stood, I ne’er can tremble while I know 
A man of courage high; * My God directs the storm f 


Baltimore, January, 1836. 
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ASTROLOGY. 


THERE exists in every bosom a natural thirst fora knowledge of the 
future. We appear to be placed just in that grade of creation, where, 
though excluded from the attribute of prescience, we still burn with its 
desire. The Fortune-teller, the Gipsy, the Priest, and the Oracle, are 
all instances of the strength of this feeling — a strength so predominant, 
that the mind has too often delighted in giving credence to that which 
sprung only from the aspirations of the heart. Man has sought every 
where for the sybil leaves of the future— in the dark recesses of the 
cave —the whispering of the wind, through the foliage of the oak — 
the frantic words of an excited woman —the still quivering heart of 
the animal, and in the portentous phenomena of the skies. 

Of all the systems of Vaticination, Judicial Astrology was the most 
flattering to vanity, most fascinating to intelligence, and most beautiful 
in its origin. It possessed but few attractions for the vulgar. A 
shrivelled, superannuated old woman peering into a crystal —the 
augur, watching omens and prodigies with solemn gravity —the 
Haruspex consulting the entrails of the victim — were oracles suffi- 
cient for their taste and credulity. 

But the stars became the arbiters of fate to those with souls which 
rose above the ordinary associations of life — which loved to turn to 
the ‘ poetry of heaven,’ and ‘claim kindred with it — which felt that 


‘Os homini sublime dedit, celum que tueri 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.’ 


To such, the hope that those distant orbs presided over their destiny, 
became a strong and confirmed reality, flattered by an apparent sister- 
hood with science, and strengthened by the spirit of enthusiasm. 

But the astrologer, beside these qualities of feeling and intelligence, 
must also have possessed both the will and the power of devoting 
himself to deep seclusion, and severe application. A course of long, 
assiduous, and untiring study, was the only method of acquiring a 
knowledge of the history of the earth and the heavens. Days spent 
in retirement, and nights in sleepless vigils, afforded even too brief a 
anna for gathering the lore of centuries, which he must master before 

is eye could clearly discern the future. He must frown upon the 
allurements of the world, surrender its social pleasures, and hie away 
to his lone tower, and there commune with the sages of past ages, and 
the celestial bodies whose motions and influences they recorded. In 
time, the face of man became strange. Solitude grew sweet, for there 
he was in companionship with the patriarchs of his science, or with 
the sublimest works of God. When fatigued, the music of the spheres 
solaced him; when desponding, Hope pointed to the splendid prize 
accessible only to unwearied industry; and when successful, he had 
the proud consciousness of possessing the key of fate. To him, the 
heavens assumed a new appearance, and were arrayed in more lovely 
apparel: the firmament became an arch, gemmed with the prophets of 
the world, and each star was a ‘ Pharos hung in air’ —a beacon light 
of the future. 7 


Such were the life and character of the Astrologer. When we 
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[February, 


reflect on the mysterious sympathies —the soaring ambition which 
gave them birth —the enthusiasm which was imparted and strength- 
ened by the excitement of an exclusive devotion to one science, and by 
its sublime studies, we may obtain some explanation why Astro- 
logy was so fascinating to its professors, and so capable of abstracting 
them from the common feelings and pursuits of mankind. 

Its origin, like that of astronomy, is enveloped in darkness. In 
China, which can justly lay claim to the most ancient astronomical 
observations, at an early period it came under the protection and — 
vision of the State. In Rome, Egypt, and Greece, it was a familiar 
study ; but Chaldea seems to have been its birth-place, and her astrono- 
mers its sages. Thence it was rapidly diffused among the adjoining 
nations, generally receiving unhesitating belief; but occasionally meeting 
with strong expressions of disapprobation from such minds as Tacitus 
and Cicero.* 

Seleucus cast the horoscope of Otho, and foretold that he would suc- 
ceed to the empire. t The prophecy was fulfilled, and Astrology be- 
came popular. But even prior to this period the astrologers had been 
inmates of the imperial palace, and friends and counsellors of its lords. 
It is related that Tiberius determined to test the wisdom of Thrasyllus, 
and after having learned his future fortune, to keep the secret, by preci- 
pitating him from a rock into the sea. Thrasyllus predicted empire. 
Tiberius then asked him to examine his own genital hour, and to dis- 
cover, if he could, what event was about to occur. The wily astrologer, 
having received intimation of the reward intended by his noble master, 
looked into the position and the relations of the stars, started back, sud- 
denly became pale, and answered tremblingly to Tiberius, that some cala- 
mity was just impending over his own head, and that he was then exerci- 
sing his art for the last time. Tiberius, thus convinced of his prophetic 
ability, embraced him, and ever after made him his bosom friend.{ In 
Greece, also, it had its advocates, and Ptolemy composed an explanator 
treatise on the subject § — but it received no general countenance, till 
after the time of Alexander. Rooted thus in antiquity, it came down to 
modern times, extending its way wherever science om superstition could 
establish their dominion ; and from its being closely connected with the 
study of Astronomy, retaining its power even to our own day. 

The principles of the art were ingenious. Each sign of the zodiac 
possessed its attribute. The most important of these was the horoscope, 
or the one just rising above the horizon, at the hour of birth, or at the 
time of a prediction. The planets were either propitious, malignant, or 
mixed, and their aspects happy or unhappy. Saturn portended calamity 
and sadness, and beautiful Venus || joy and good fortune. In their 
ephemerides, they noted the daily appearance of the heavens, and 
Pane, by comparing these observations with history, the power of 


foretelling the precise circumstances which would happen during the 
life of any individual. Some of these ephemerides they asserted to be 





* Tac. Lib. 16: ‘ Contemnamus Babylonios et eos,’ etc. Cic. 1. de. Divin. ‘ Nec 
Babylonios teutaris numeros.’ Hor. Ode 11. Lib. 1. 

t ‘ Fore ut imperium adsciseretur.’ Tac. Lib. 1, 22. 

t Tac. Annal. Lib. 6. 


§ It appears to be a question whether this work is not a forgery. 


' Juvenal. Sat. 6. 568—600 
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many thousand years old, and to contain records of the situation of the 
stars at the period of every important occurrence. 

Nor were these their only claims to notice. The action of the moon 
on the human body when diseased, its influence on the insane, and that 
of the sun on animal and vegetable life, betokened a mysterious sympa- 
thetic connection. Why then should not the other heavenly bodies pro- 
duce similar effects? As science advanced, and other facts were added, 
the disposition to generalize farther assisted this belief; and we find 
even the immortal Kepler, in 1606, expressing this opinion: ‘I main- 
tain that the colors, and aspects, and conjunctions of the planets, are 
impressed on the natures or faculties of sublunary things ; and when 
they occur, that these are excited as well in forming as in moving the 
body over whose motion they preside.’* It is pleasing to turn from this 
failing of a great man, to the sarcasm of Galileo, where he denominates 
astrologers ‘ Nativity-casters, who believe that God, when he created the 
heavens, had no thought beyond what they themselves can conceive.’ 

Such were the pretensions of Astrology, and such the character of its 
advocates. Janus-like, they assumed to stand between the past and the 
future, and to ‘ read the fate of men and empires.’ ‘Nullo non avido 
futura de se sciendi, says Pliny; and this was the master chord of 
the heart, upon which they skilfully played, and secured riches and 
followers. What wonder that multitudes should crowd to their 
retreats ? — the lover to learn whether his mistress would be true — 
the warrior to hear of his next battle —the politician the result of his 
schemes, —and the rebel the success of his struggles? And when 
there, how every surrounding object added awe and admiration to their 
previous emotions! A modern poet has drawn a beautiful picture of 
one of these scenes — an astrologer’s tower : 





‘ All about me 
*T'was pale and ees with many shadows 
Fantastically cast. Here six or seven 
Colossal statues, and all kings stood round me 
In a half circle. Each one in his hand 
A sceptre bore, and on his head a star ; 
And in the tower no other light was there 
But from these stars: all seemed to come from them. 
‘ These are the planets,’ said that low old man : 
‘They govern worldly fate, and for that cause 
Are imaged here as kings. The farthest from you, 
Spiteful and cold, — an old man melancholy, 
ith bent and yellow forehead, he is Saturn : 
He opposite, the king with the red light, 
An armed man for the battle, that is Mars ; 
And both these bring but little luck to man.’ 
But at his side a lovely lady stood ; 
The star upon her head was soft and bright, — 
And that was Venus, the bright star of joy. 
On the left hand, lo! Mercury, with wings, 
Quite in the middle glittered silver bright ; 
A cheerful man, and with a monarch’s mien — 
And this was Jupiter— * * * 
And at his side I saw the sun and moon.’ 


It would have been strange, indeed, if the understanding had stood firm 
against this united appeal to our foibles, our sympathies, and our aspira- 
tions — an appeal made, too, by the seductive voice of pretended science. 








* Principles of Astrology, 1606. 
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138 Astrology. [Februa ry, 
On the contrary, from these combined causes, Astrology, unchecked by 
the progress of knowledge, must have retained its commanding influ- 
ence, as long as the materials upon which it operated continued to be 
principles of human nature. 

Accordingly, we find believers in its truth, at the close of the seven- 
teenth century, and these individuals, otherwise of no inconsiderable 
abilities. It is said of Charles the Ninth of France, that having been 
assured by an astrologer that he would live as many days as he should 
turn about on one leg, His Most Christian Majesty was accustomed to 
engage in this spinning exercise an hour every morning! This might 
readily be expected of such a monarch; but it is somewhat difficult to 
credit, that Charles the Second, a prince of capacity, should have relied 
on the predictions; or that the canting Round-heads should have 
trusted to the prophecies of the successors of the magicians of Chaldea. 

It is wonderful how long this bold imposition preserved its grasp on 
the heart and imagination, though Reason combatted its conclusions, and 
Science frowned on its daring assertions. Without examining well into 
its character, it is almost impossible to believe that it still stood, though 
not unshaken, during the revolutions made by Bacon in the long estab- 
lished principles of philosophy, and even after the splendid astrono- 
mical discoveries of Galileo. But these were its last struggles, and 
with the exception of some eastern countries * where faith is still 
attached to it, its doctrines meet with general disbelief. Its falsity has 
been exposed by the severe scrutiny of modern observation. It was 
the sister of Astronomy, and began its existence in that land which was 
the birth-place of knowledge and religion. In the midst of the plains 
of Shinar and from the great Observatory of Babelt did the astrologer 
first watch the motions of the stars. As its souree began in the youth 
and increased with the progression, so has its power been destroyed by 
the perfection of science ; and now, when we know that the laws which 
regulate the universe are at complete variance with its pretensions, we 
can perceive the true glory of knowledge, in sweeping away those 
relics of superstition which clog the footsteps of man in his march 
toward perfection. 

But still we cannot think Astrology deserves the name ofa ‘ degrading 
superstition.’ It sprang from the best feelings and from the noblest 
ambition. It claimed affinity with science, and ranked its most devoted 
students among its members. Knowledge owes it a heavy debt, for the 
most valued observations were made by the astrologist for a long series 
ofcenturies. Astronomy could hardly have arrived at its present station 
as the most complete of sciences, without these records ; and it is certain 
that the principal cause ofits study in Arabia and Modern Europe was 
the wish to develope the future by the assistance of the stars. t 


*In 1791, a Reis Effendi was appointed by the Sultan, but before accepting the 
office, requested time to consult the stars. 

In Judea, it is usual to find an astrologer one of the town officers. Life of Sir 
James Mackintosh: vol. 2, 8. 

t Pliny, Lib. 6. c. 26. Strabo, 16. 739. 

+ Two hundred years ago, the court astrologer of the Emperor Rudolf, whose 
name is embalmed in the history of Astronomy, says: ‘ Ye overwise philosophers, 
ye censure this daughter of Astronomy beyond her deserts. Know you not that she 
must support her mother by her charms? How many would be in a condition to 
devote themselvesto Astronomy, if men did not entertain hopes of reading the future 
in the heavens !” 
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‘L’homme porté par les illusions des sens & se regarder comme 
centre de l’univers se persuader facilement que les astrés influent sa des- 
tinée, et qu’il est possible de la prévoir par |’observation de leur aspects 
au moment de sa naissance,” remarks La Place. Be itso. Yet this 
vanity has been the foundation of a science which has tended more than 
any other to enlarge the sphere of thought, and elevate the human 
character —in the end to overturn the very superstition which gave it 
rise —to place man on an eminence where he sees his true title to su- 
periority, and to afford one of the most glorious of the many proofs of 
the existence of a God, and of the ultimate destruction of the globe. 
Such superstitions, if they be so called, are fruitful of good: they excite 
curiosity, and cultivate a taste for science ; and at last, like the palm of 
Palestine, there springs from them a young and vigorous tree, receiving 
strength from the roots, and nourished by the ashes of the parent. 


A. 


LINES TO A CLOAK. 


BY AN AUTHOR WRAPPED UP IN THE THREAD-BARE SUBJECT. 


‘THe Douglas round him drew his cloak, 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke.’ Marmiox. 


{ 


How oft when woe the heart hath wrung, 
Doth Friendship show the drooping feather ; 
But thou, old friend, hast ever clung 
Most closely in the stormiest weather : 
When sunlight bathed my path in gold, 
Thou didst not share the joys which crowned me; 
But when the changeling world grew cold, 
I felt thy warm embrace around me. 


Il. 


Yet have I oft, in graceless scorn — 

How little did such scorn become me !— 
Vowed that thou wert not to be borne, 

And rudely, rashly cast thee from me ; 
Oft have I lain, in thee _— 

On the damp earth with night dew soaken, 
And little recked thy nap was spoiled, 

So long as mine remained unbroken. 


Ill. 


How many a league, on sea and shore, 
Have thou an oo wended ; 
if I’m no better than before, 
Who can deny that thou art mended ? 
And yet — the fact I ae not hide — 
Thou vergest toward thy dissolution ; 
Those dreadful stitches in thy side 
Are ruining thy constitution. 


IV. 
Thinner thou growest day by days 


I grieve to see the course thou ‘rt taking, — 
Thy being hourly wastes away, ; 
The thread by which it hangs, is breaking. 
Farewell, old friend! thy worth is known, — 
Let the world jeer thine aspect needy, 
Thy tears have been so often sown, 
I marvel not thou lookest ‘ seedy.’ 


Darnes- Town, January, 1836. 
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SHALL I SUCCEED? 


A LEAF FROM LIFE. 


‘Hope ever gets the better of distrust.’ 

We must part, then,’ said Rosalie — ‘is itso? Ah, Eugene, I con- 
fess I tremble for you. ‘Thrown out under such circumstances, at this 
time of life, to push your way inthe world, what toils, disappointments, 
and sufferings may await you! What chance can there be for the 
young, poor, and friendless, where Prosperity laughs at Misfortune, 
Power tramples upon Weakness, and Temptation preys upon Inex- 
perience ?’ 

‘ A dreadful picture is that you have drawn of the great world, my 
dear Rosalie,’ said Eugene, smiling. ‘ Suppose we view it in another 
light. Let us consider it as one vast and glorious amphitheatre, upon 
whose arena, genius and industry, exertion and talent, are striving for 
the rewards which await the meritorious.’ 

‘And how many hearts,’ rejoined Rosalie, sadly, ‘ are broken in the 
conflict! How many are trodden down beneath the feet of the jostling 
aspirants! If one succeeds, yet how many fail! Beside, others have 
friends to help them on, — you have none. None but one, and she can 
only aid you by her prayers. Others have wealth — you are poor. 
Your path is solitary before you. Neither influence nor fortune smiles 
upon it.’ 

‘Is it then under the most favorable circumstances that the greatest 
and most successful characters are formed? replied Eugene, proudly. 
‘ The oak of the mountain or the forest, is not nurtured in a hot-house, 
but it strikes its roots and rears its branches amid the winds and storms 
of its native skies. Look around you, Rosalie. Is it the nursling of 
wealth or fortune, who has been dandJed into manhood on the lap of 
Prosperity, who carries away the world’s honors, or wins its mightiest 
influences? Or, is it not rather the man whose earlier years, like 
mine, were scarcely cheered by a single proffer of aid, or smile of appro- 
bation, and who has drawn from adversity the elements of greatness ? 
You take it for granted that I shall be weak, unsuccessful, unfortunate. 
I have the confidence to believe that, under God, I shall be neither.’ 

‘ You know not the future, my dear Eugene. How many misfortunes 
may be in store for you! And at the best, how much toil, how many 
anxieties, how many sorrows, may cluster around your destined path, 
and must inevitably attend upon the duties and difficulties of the most 
arduous of professions !’ 

‘Out upon thee, for a bird of ill-omen!’ said Eugene, laughing. 
‘Do you not know that fortune ever flees the faint heart? And as to 
difficulties, the greater the obstacles, the greater the conquest ; the 
greater the conquest, the greater the glory. You speak of sorrows — 
they are in a degree the common lot of all.’ 

‘But most have friends, or other blessings, to aid in bearing them.’ 

‘True.’ 

‘But you, if you fail — if your favorite object eludes your grasp — if 
your vision of ambition flees before you, or vanishes away — if treachery 
betrays and wounds you — what have you then for consolation ? 
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‘Hope, Rosalie, — hope, and your sweet self.’ 


*‘ Nonsense ! — this is nonsense, Eugene.’ 
‘By your leave, no: and so says that smile, which — pardon me — 
demands return. There! —<‘I’ve donethe deed !’—and now suffer me to 


tell you, Rosalie, that there is nothing which industry will not achieve, 
when combined with perseverance, and directed with an undivided aim 
to one great object. Think you that poverty is a sure prelude of failure ? 
Do you recollect what Ragideau, the counsellor of Josephine, told her 
on the eve of her marriage with Napoleon? ‘ You are about to doa 
very foolish thing, Madame ; you are going to marry a man who has 
not a second shirt to his back !’’ 

‘But you are not exactly a Bonaparte, I apprehend,’ said Rosalie, 
smiling. 

, fines ! Well, never mind, I like splendid examples.’ 

‘Bonaparte was a soldier, and not a lawyer. He was also aided by a 
rare concurrence of accidental circumstances,’ continued Rosalie. 

‘ Well, we will talk of lawyers, then. A wealthy English gentleman 
once asked Lord Kenyon “hen he thought of the probable prospects of 
his son, in the legal profession. ‘ Your son does not want talents,’ was 
the reply ; ‘ but he must first spend his own fortune — marry, and spend 
his wife’s fortune, — and then there will be some hopes of his succeed- 
ing at the law.’ Now, luckily, my dear, I have not the preliminary of 
spending two fortunes to go through, before I may succeed at the law.’ 

‘That is very true, but not very comfortable, Lord Kenyon to the 
contrary notwithstanding,’ said Rosalie. 

‘What think you, Rosalie? There was a young shoemaker out 
here in Connecticut, once on a time, who took it into his head to be a 
lawyer!’ 

‘A shoemaker !’ 

‘And why not? He was two-and-twenty years of age when the idea 
or fancy first struck him,'— entirely uneducated, except in a common 
school, — poor, and not only dependent, but having others dependent 
on him. Was not this folly ? 

‘What then ? 

‘Why, he took his book and placed it before him, thus, and with his 
last upon his knee, and his hammer in his hand, he read and hammered, 
and hammered and read, from morning till night, vice versa.’ 

‘ And what was the result ?’ 

‘He did become a lawyer.’ 

‘I suspected as much,’ said Rosalie. 

‘And a member of Congress,’ continued Eugene, ‘and Chief Justice 
of his State: in fine’ 

‘In fine? 

‘In fine, Roger Sherman.’ 

‘Roger Sherman!’ exclaimed Rosalie. 

‘The same. Shall I speak of Franklin? 

‘Ola! no,’ said Rosalie —‘ his story is worn out, already.’ 

‘I could tell you a tale of English lawyers, for variety.’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘All in good time. There dwelt, during the last century, in the 
town of Berwick-upon-T weed, (which by the way, my Lord Coke says 
is no part of England,)—no, I am wrong —in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, — acoal-merchant, or corn-merchant, just as you please, by the 
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name of Scott. He had two sons, John and William. Owing to his 
embarrassed circumstances, he was unable to afford them the advanta- 
ges of a university education, and could only send them to a grammar- 
school in their native town, where they accordingly began and com- 
pleted their classical education. Was not this an inauspicious begin- 
ning ? 

‘Go on — go on,’ said Rosalie. 

‘Nay, remember that these youths were intended for the bar — in 
England, too — where the friendless and untitled are obliged to contend 
with ten times the difficulties which oppose them here. What would 
Rosalie have said, suppose this John or William were a lover of hers, 
and he were about to leave his home for the metropolis —the great 
London —to commence the study of his profession in the Inns of 
Court ? 

‘ No matter, — go on.’ 

‘Well, John and William occupied the same chambers together, and 
pursued the same studies. Poor, friendless, and unaided, twelve long, 
tedious years, (these English lawyers, by-the-by, have to undergo some- 
thing of a quarantine,) twelve years they devoted themselves to their 
solitary pursuits. At the end of that time, the elder was admitted to 
the bar.’ 

‘ And how did he succeed ? 

‘Why, but badly, at first. His awkwardness and timidity stood in 
his way: few expected any thing of him ; and some even ridiculed his 
attempts to succeed. But he found a friend. Friends are not such bad 
things, after all, my dear. His friend aided in bringing him out, and 
after some years of obscurity, he suddenly burst forth upon the world, 
a star of the first magnitude. His business rapidly increased; he 
became a member of parliament ; then solicitor-general ; then attorney- 
general ; then Sir John Scott — and then’ 

‘ Then what ? 

‘Lord Eldon, and Lord Chancellor of England.’ 

‘And William? 

‘Was made a judge, and became Lord Stowell.’ 

‘Both lords ? 

‘Nothing more nor less, my dear girl. And the decrees of the one 
were as right and irreversible as those of Minos, while the decisions of 
the other are splendid monuments of his genius, acuteness, and wisdom.’ 

‘Well, perhaps you may succeed. You are certainly sanguine 
enough — and confidence is half the battle.’ 

** Possunt quia posse videntur. You acknowledge so much, do 
you, my sapient little counsellor? But you were speaking of toils, 
Rosalie. Now as to this matter, I would adduce the opinion of Lord 
Chancellor King, (I like these great names,) whose motto was’ 

‘What ? 

‘ Labor ipse voluntas.’ 

‘Really, Iam much the wiser.’ 

‘Which being interpreted, doth signify, (as my Lord Coke would 
say,) ‘ Labor is of itself a pleasure.’ 

‘ There is no contending against such authorities.’ 

‘ You give up, then, do you?’ said Eugene, laughing. 

‘ But stop !’ said Rosalie ; ‘ because Scott became Lord Chancellor, and 
Sherman Chief Justice, it does not follow that you are to be’ 
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‘Lord Chancellor, or Chief Justice 2 Not at all, my dear. But it 
does follow, I apprehend, that with industry and good fortune, I may, 
in the ‘ Far West,’ provide for myself and Rosalie a home and a liveli- 
hood. So, Good bye! —don’t cry, now. God bless you, my dear 


girl !’ 


Joy! az! ; 

The long dark night is past ; 
The weary way is done; 
Bright o’er the mountain, fast 

Ascends the cheering sun. 






Joy! Joy! J 


My heart revives ; 
y soul new lights its fires; 
I speed along the plain, _ 
With hope that never tires. 
















See! See! 
The well known hill is nigh; 
The spiry poplars rise ; 
e brook 1s winding by : 
There still my cottage lies. 


Hark! Hark! 
What welcome sounds of home! 
I know their meaning well : 
Far, far my foot may roam, 
Yet deep and strong their spell. 


Hark! Hark! 
The lon son Meer lows ; 
Shrill barks my faithful Tray - 
His master’s tread he knows, 
And, see! he bounds away. 


. oie ; ey ! . 

The , the goal is nigh ; 
My love is at the door : 

We run, we leap, we fly ; 
We meet to part no more! 
































IL. 
Give me that fond music, 


Softly breathed its numbers, 
Deep to my inmost soul. 
The light-winged dance obeys it; 

The maidens trip it featly ; 
All darker passion slumbers ; 
Full tides of gladness roll. 


Still the sound is flowing, 
ike summer brook at even, 
Over pebbles os 

In sparkling joy along. 

The wind is faintly blowing ; 
The clouds are bright in heaven ; 
The spirits there are keeping 

A festival of song. 


Wake the sounding viol ! 
Dark eyes, with speaking glances, 
New-Haven, January, 1836. 


That charmed my heart so sweetly : 


Kindle high with pleasure, 
As rings the well known strain. 


With easy gliding motion, 
Involved in graceful fancies 


Of light uncertain measure, 
Responds the mimic train. 


118. 
Morn1ne is lightest, 
Only when heaven is fair. 

Beauty is brightest, 
Only when virtue is there. 
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Crystal of fountain, 
Foam from the heart of the sea, 
Snow of the mountain, 
Virtue! are emblems of thee. 


Beauty ! we lend thee 
Blossom and gem of the mine ; 
Stars to attend thee; 
Thine are the rose and the vine. 


Flowers by the fountain, 
Mirrored below in the spring ; 

Gems on the mountain, 
Studding the snow as a ring. 


Clearest and whitest 
Soften by veiling their glow : 
Fairest and brightest 
Only are loveliest so. 


Iv. 
"Tis dawn — 


The rosy light is breaking ; 

To song the birds are waking ; 

And starry beads are shaking 
Along the grassy lawn. 


*Tis noon — 
Blue rise the hills before me ; 
Pure swells the azure o’er me ; 
And radiant blossoms pour me 
The balmy breath of June. 


*Tis even — f 
Gay clouds, like curtains, lie 
Athwart the golden sky ; 
The wind goes whispering by, 
Like soothing voice from heaven. 


Tis night — 
The world how hushed and still! 
Dim towers the shadowy hill ; 
Earth's guardian spirits fill 
Their urns with holy light. 


James G. Perctvar. 
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THE DUTIES OF THE AGE. 


Tue Duties of the Age, though they can scarcely be made to appear 
so interesting as those which spring from the more private and intimate 
relations of life, have nevertheless their importance, and may deserve 
at least an occasional discussion. 'They may not appear as really to be 
duties, as many others. We may scarcely feel that it is given to us to 
exert an influence on so large a scale. Yet in this, I see but the 
stronger reason for presenting them, if, as I believe, there are such 
duties. It is the very character of the moral signs of every age, that 
they elude observation: and the signs of these times, especially, are 
signals of duty. The great work to be done in the world, is a work to 
be done in the minds and hearts of men; nay, and in the minds and 
hearts of all men. The cause of human nature is the great cause 
now to be carried forward. Liberty is only an opportunity for its 
furtherance. Good governments are only auxiliaries. Nay, such 
governments, the wisest and freest, so far from being wonder-working 
engines for carrying forward the great cause of human welfare, are 
themselves to be sustained by the steady hands and faithful hearts of the 
whole body of the people. 

Indeed, the main duty, I think, which we owe to the age, is the duty 
which we owe to our own institutions. The eyes of the world are upon 
us, it is often said; and they are fixed upon us, we may add, with a 
more and more intense interest. “Thousands there are, in ever 
enlightened nation of the world, who are hoping that their communi- 
ties may enter upon the same ora similar career, and they are naturally 
looking to us, as the forerunners in the great race of political freedom, 
The advocates of despotic rule are as eagerly watching for our failure. 
They say that it is all very fair in theory, but will prove to be imprac- 
ticable in the experiment. If it does prove impracticable, if the experi- 
ment does fail, a shock will be given to the hopes of political liberty, 
for which no man may dare to answer ! — what do I say ? — for which 
every man in this country, shall bitterly answer, in the overwhelming 
anarchy and misery that will follow. Nay more,— if failure and 
overthrow do await the experiment here, the guilt as well as the ruin 
will be our own. The fault will not be in our stars, not in our 
circumstances, but in ourselves. The ruin will come, because we 
would not arouse ourselves to provide against it; because we would not 
see the signs of the times; because our pulpit, and our press, and our 
conversation, did not hold the right language, and because our practice 
did not conform to it. , 

There must be public spirit among such a people. If every man 
pursues his own private interest, with an eye to nothing else; if his 
whole soul is bent upon accumulation, or upon pleasure; if he thinks 
it but a dream of enthusiasm to have account of the public weal and 
the world’s welfare; if he cannot understand even the old Roman 
patriotism, nor the Grecian citizenship, he is not faithful to the 
country, nor to the age in which he lives. He is not qualified to act 
his part now, and here. In some other period, when no hope was 
rising before the world, in some other land where all public spirit and 
all cheering promise were pressed down beneath the iron rule of arbi- 
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trary power, he might have acted his selfish part with some excuse — 
but not now, I repeat, and not here. And if he cannot act it here, fit] 
nor with dignity, neither can he with safety. He may busy himself 
with gathering up his little heap of treasures, or with expending it; 
he may think scorn of those who look beyond — while the storm is 
rising that may scatter his gains, and whelm his fortunes in the ruins 
of his country. And it will rise; this very selfishness, infecting the 
whole mass of our citizens, will furnish the very materials, the very 
elements of that wide-spread destruction ; a universal grasping on the 
part of every man, and of every community, and of every state among 
us; a perpetual strife about revenues, and appropriations, and tariffs, 
regardless of all considerations but gain, must, if not checked, rend the 
whole fabric of society and government. 

In such a country as this, there must not only be public spirit, but a 
jealous guardianship over the morals of the people. Men must speak 
and act, as though they felt that the hope of this nation lay in its mora- 
lity. Ifparents and guardians among us, if the influential and the wise 
see, or suspect, that vice is making inroads in the habits of the rising 
generation, they must arouse themselves, and set themselves to arrest it, 
as they would to stop an army of incendiaries approaching our cities 
and villages. And it is high time to look to one of the fruitful sources 
of vice among any people — I mean youthful extravagance— and I may 
add, extravagance among all classes. There is a most urgent call for 
more of the primitive sobriety and simplicity in our habits and modes of 
living. Our children are too commonly educated to wants which honest 
industry can with difficulty supply. This applies especially to the 
rich, perhaps, but it applies to all classes. The property that is to be 
divided among several heirs, cannot supply to each one a!l the comforts 
and luxuries which it was capable of yielding to them as members of 
one family. If, therefore, our luxuries keep full pace with our means, 
it is certain that habits will be formed which it will be, by-and-by, diffi- 
cult to satisfy. In the same proportion, the temptation to dishonesty 
will increase; the temptation to rash speculation or selfish overreaching 
in trade ; and at any rate, the exposure to that entire, and restless, and 
anxious absorption in business, which is not good, either for the mind 
or the heart. 

In speaking of duties to our country, I cannot entirely pass over the 
duty of honest suffrage. When—JI am ready to ask —are the con- 
sciences of citizens and Christians among us, to be awakened to this 
subject? When is suffrage to be made a matter of honest judgment, 
and, I say, of conscience ? It is the organ through which the will ofa 
| people expresses itself. If that will is formed by passion or 
prejudice, or if it is bent and mechanically directed by the force of 
party combinations ; if it is guided neither by reason nor conscience, 
it is impossible to calculate the evil that may flow from this boasted and 
abused privilege. The right of suffrage is considered as the glory of 
freemen, and the safeguard of free institutions. It zs the glory of free- 
men; but it may be made their shame. It 2s our safeguard, if we will 
rightly use it, but it may become our ruin. Yes, a people while boasting 
of their free elections, may vote away their freedom. And they will 
do so, sooner or later, if they choose the incapable or the unworthy, if 
they choose those whose lives are stained with private vices, vainly 
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expecting them to be more faithful to the public, than they are to their 
private relations, — if they choose, to gratify their own bad passions, to 
please a party or to gaina place. If such arethe offerings which they 
bring, the very altars which are reared to liberty, will be the altars on 
which it will be sacrificed and slain: there will be blood upon those 
altars; and it will be the blood of the sacrificers —the priests will be 
the victims ! 

I would not be thought to speak in tones more monitory than becomes 
a remonstrance so humble as mine must be. But I will freely say, 
that if I had exercised the privilege of suffrage, and had always exer- 
cised it with thoughtless indifference, or with blinding prejudice and 
passion, — if I had never consulted calm reason, nor holy conscience ; 
if Thad never felt that a stronger bond was upon me, than private 
favor or political expediency, — I should feel that I could not complain, 
if I were doomed to walk a slave, in the land that once was free. I 
should feel that I had forsworn myself, and abjured the grace of Free- 
dom, in her very temple ! 

From the duties that we owe to our country, I would now pass to a 
single view of the duties that we owe to one another, —not merely as 
members of the same community, but simply as men. 

A proper adjustment of the relations that ought to subsist between 
man and man, offers one of the greatest difficulties in the present, and 
yet more in the prospective state of society. It was one thing to stand 
upon the footing of political equality ; and men were slow to understand 
that. In the old world, they do not yet understand even so much of 
their common rights and duties. A hereditary aristocracy is found in 
every country of the world but this ; and that aristocracy as little thinks 
of admitting the mass of the people to a political equality with itself, as 
it thinks of admitting the lower creation to that privilege. This politi- 
cal equality is one thing, I say; but it is quite another thing, to stand 
upon the ground of that mutual and equal respect, which beings of 
the same nature, and creatures of the same God, owe to each other. 
And this kind of equality, I apprehend, is about as little understood 
among ourselves, as the other, the political equality, is understood by 
the people and the privileged classes of Europe. And yet this, I think, 
is what the progress of society is urging, and will finally compel us, 
to understand. 

The lower classes of society are rising in importance: the higher 
are proportionably sinking in importance. This is undoubtedly one of 
the great changes that is going on in the world. It is a change not to 
be resisted ; it is a change not to be regretted; but it is a change which 
certainly brings with it duties that have never yet been discharged on 
earth. There is reason to fear, that the sense of oppression and 
wrong, long endured, may break out into violence and anarchy. There 
is perhaps some reason to fear, — though I have too much confidence in 
our communities to say there is great reason to fear it —that in this 
country, a party, absurdly enough entitling itself the Working-men’s 
Party —ssince all here are working men— that such a party may 
arise, and gathering all the materials of popular prejudice and discon- 
tent against wealth, and learning, and eminent talents, may gain 
strength to hurl from the high places of power and influence, all that is 
respectable and dignified in the land. 
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But if there be any such danger, the only barrier against it must be 
found in the discharge of those duties to which I have referred. It must 
be found in a more intelligent, and a more Christian-like regard for 
themselves, and for one another, among all classes of society. I freely 
avow it: I do not believe that the regard which the rich pay to the 
poor, and employers to the employed, is what it ought to be. I observe 
a style of treatment, a tone and bearing, a manner of speaking of one 
to the other, which I do not believe is right; a treatment, and tone, and 
bearing, and language, which I do not believe that creatures of the 
same nature, and of the same God, should assume toward each other ; 
which I am persuaded could not, for one moment, stand the scrutiny 
of our Christian principles ; which I am certain that devoted, and 
humble, and thoroughly-enlightened Christians could not use. But I 
as freely say, that I am just as little satisfied with the feelings and 
treatment of those styled the lower classes toward those denominated 
the higher. The bond of brotherhood is not yet felt in society, as it 
must be, to preserve it from strife and disunion, amidst the new ques- 
tions and claims that are arising out of its progress. 

This new spirit of society on which I would insist, may seem to be 
a slight and frail defence against danger, to those who can think of 
nothing as a safeguard, but some law, or constitution, or frame-work of 
government: but I believe that the time has come, when nothing can 
save society but the spirit of society. Let men be enlightened, sober, 
true-hearted, and kindly affectioned, and I fear nothing for them. But 
let them want the only safe and saving spirit of society, and though 
mountain barriers were lifted around them, and between them, they 
would only create the wider divisions, and be beaten down at last in the 
fiercer wrath. 

There are situations and times in which the subject of our duties 
most naturally presents itself in the form of peril; when we see our 
duties most clearly and strikingly, through the danger of neglecting 
them. Such is the state of our American communities, and such are 
the times in which we live. 

Let me then more distinctly say, that there are dangers arising from 
our political institutions, against which it is our duty most earnestly to 
guard. 

One of our dangers is that which springs from the boundless strife 
for precedence. Where is the man in this country, less than the highest, 
who takes his condition in life, and position in society, as that in which 
he expects to live and die? None is so poor, but he hopes to be rich; 
none so low, but he seeks to be far higher; none so ignorant, but he 
aspires to wisdom ; none so inconsiderable, but he aspires to influence. 
I do not call this an evil condition of things, but I call it a dangerous 
condition. I say not, that nothing like it ever existed before, or that 
nothing like it now exists elsewhere; but I say that the same thing 
exists nowhere else, and never did, in the same degree. In all other 
countries, multitudes are doomed, and feel that they are doomed, as 
inevitably, to poverty, to mediocrity, to a humble lot, as they are doomed 
to life. There are barriers in society beyond which they never look — 
above which they never think of rising. The distinctions of rich and 
poor, educated and ignorant, noblemen and commoner, prince and pea- 
sant, are so marked and fixed, that, on many points, these classes never 
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come into collision. It is not so hove. ‘And just in 1 proportion as all 
classes are mingled, just in proportion as the path of advancement is 
left open to all, is there danger of competition, rivalship, and strife — 
of anger in feeling, of extravagance in expense, of slander in society, 
of quarrels between families, and all social disorder and discomfort. 
I do not think there is the same, or as much danger of out-breaking 
feuds, of open and civil war; but the danger is of social war, of uni- 
versal social strife — the strife for precedence. 

Another and distinct danger is that of universal coldness and distrust 
in society. No man’s place, no woman’s place is unalterably fixed in 
society. No man here is born a gentleman ; no woman is born a 
gentlewoman. Every position in society may be disputed ; every posi- 
tion, therefore, is defended ; and defence produces distrust. Hence, every 
body is on his guard ; every body is afraid to make advances ; each 
one is afraid that he shali be misconstrued, repelled, or ridiculed. 
Hence the minds of men are liable to become misanthropic, their man- 
ners cold, their maxims cautious, their morals severe and unamiable, 
their intercourse constrained, and their friendships reserved. And 
especially is all this liable to happen between persons who are in dif- 
ferent situations in life. ‘I would appeal,’ says an eloquent writer* on 
this subject, ‘to those who remember the sailed state of our domestic 
relations, when the scripture terms of ‘master and servant’ were in 
use. I do not fear contradiction, when I say, that there was infinitely 
more of good will then, than now; more of trust on the one side, and 
fidelity on the other; more of protection and kind care, and more of 
gratitude and affectionate respect in return; and because each under- 
stood well his place, there was actually more of a certain freedom, 
tempered by gentleness and by deference. As a general truth,’ the 
writer goes on to say, ‘I verily believe, that with the exception of near 
blood relationship, and here and there peculiar friendships, the attach- 
ment of master and servant was closer and more enduring than that of 
almost any other relation in life. The young of this day, under a 
change of fortune, will hardly live to see the eye of an old servant fill 
at their fall; nor will any old domestic be longer housed and warmed, 
by the fireside of his master’s child, or be followed by him to his grave. 
The blessed sun of those good days has gone down, it may be forever, 
and it is very cold!’ 

Another danger among us, is that of general and pervading discon- 
tent. While all are aspiring to higher situations, it is certain that but 
few, comparatively, can be satisfied. Hence the discontent of society 
must be almost universal; and it must be keen and bitter, in proportion 
as the hopes and aims of men are raised high. The fact, lam afraid, but 
too well agrees with this obvious theory. If I were asked to say what 
seems to me to be the most prolific source of social misery among us, 
I should say, it is this disappointed ambition, — this mortified desire of 
notice, — this secret, wearing, private, personal, domestic discontent. 
There are multitudes around us, who, if they would open their bosoms 
to us on this subject, would tell us, that nothing in life wears upon them 
jike the neglect of society. I verily believe, that this state of mind has 
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an effect upon the very health of the country. An able medical writer * 
has stated, that there is more insanity in this country than in any other; 
and he ascribes it, in part, to this very cause. 

These dangers, if they be real, point out to us our duties. And whet 
are they? I still say, and repeat, that they are the duties of mutual 
love, and of Christian meekness and faith. 

We must feel the bond of humanity and of Christian kindness upon 
us, as no other people ever felt it, or we shall be an unhappy people. 
We must feel a meekness that bows low before the majesty of heaven ; 
we must cherish a faith that looks into heaven, or we shall never learn 
to live wisely, and peacefully, and contentedly, amidst the intermingled 
ties and relationships of society around us. Then the poor will not 
envy the rich, nor will the rich despise the poor. Then will not the 
high look down haughtily upon the low, nor will the low look up 
despitefully upon the high. Then will kindness, gentleness, deference, 
courtesy, self-respect, and mutual respect, be seen in our streets, in our 
market-places, on our wharves, in our work-shops, in our dwellings. 
Oh! what matter is it, if we are passing but a brief period here, and are 
entering upon a boundless immortality — what matter is it, that differ- 
ing apparel clothes us—that differing state surrounds us — for this 
vanishing hour! What matter is it, —if the divinity of virtue ma 
array us, if the goodliness of heaven may enrobe us, if God himself 
will be our friend, and the infinite, and the everlasting, and the all-perfect, 
and blessed, and beautiful, may be our possession and heritage — what 
matter is it, that we are high or low in worldly state, in worldly honor! 
Gracious Heaven! — is not all this enough for thy creatures, but they 
must still strive for the precedence, and struggle with jealousy, and pine 
in discontent ? 

I am addressing my readers as fellow-citizens. And shall it be 
thought strange that I should address to them in that capacity the high- 
est, and purest, and most spiritual law of our religion? Forbid it wis- 
dom, and truth, and the true light that has come into the world! [I tell 
them that they must be good Christians, or they never can be good citi- 
zens of such a country as this. I say that Christianity was never so 
necessary to any laille under heaven, as a people, as itis tous. Wo 
betide the hour when infidelity, irreligion, irreverence to God and to 
the laws, shall stalk uncontrolled through this land, for it will be the 
hour of a sad and last farewell to all the hopes of patriotism and of 
humanity ! 

I am not one of those whose fears exceed their hopes. I see, amidst 
some dark signs, increasing light. I know that there is danger, but I 
believe that danger to every free mind, and to every free people, is the 
measure of opportunity. I firmly trust in the good providence, that 
this great opportunity is not to be thrown away. The general and 
great danger certainly is of moral deterioration. But I do believe that 
the tendency isthe other way. J have lived long enough to see the vices 
of profaneness, gaming, and intemperance, visibly decline among us. I 
am persuaded, too, as I have elsewhere remarked, that the religious 
spirit of the — is gaining strength. Nor can we fail to notice, 
with regard to the late excesses of popular violence, that a firm, and 
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decided, and universal public opinion has lifted its voice against them. 
There is, then, as I believe, a good, and reasonable, and strong hope for 
us. But our hope, let us never forget, stands in virtue, in morality, in 
Christianity. Ay,in Christianity. Grant it were an instrument formed 
by the powers of darkness, it is the only instrument that can work our 
country’s well-being. But no, — beneficence comes not from hell. The 
most beneficent of religions —that religion on obedience to which the 
true happiness of unnumbered millions depends— could have come 
only from the Father of lights and of mercies. May that religion be 
our nation’s defence, and strength, and prosperity ! 


THE HOMEWARD BOUND. 


* Home of our hearts! our father’s home! 
Land of the brave, and free! 


The sail is flapping o’er the foam, 
That bears me on to thee.’ 


Tue breeze that slumbered with the sun 
Awakes, and ocean’s breast 

Bounds to the breath which breaketh on 
The beauty of its rest. 

Our gallant craft, whose snowy wings 
Late unexpanded hung, 

O’er the bright water swiftly springs, 

Through rattling blocks, the cordage rings, 

The arching wave its pearl-shower flings — 
The winds have found a tongue! 


ll. 


Away! away! In tangled wreaths 
The rock-weed dashes by, 

And every swell that smal us seethes, 
Grows greener as we fly. 

Hail! graceful garlands of the deep, 
Hail! waves of emerald hue, — 

Long has it been our lot to sweep 
The vast, unchequered blue; 

To scorch where cloudless skies expand 
In torrid climes afar, 

Unblest by grasp of friendly hand, 

Or voice of =, so soft and bland : 

But hark that shout! ‘What see’st thou? ‘Land!’ 
That land is Home! — Hurrah! 

New-York, January 16, 1836. 
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ROUGE ET NOIR: 


A PENCIL-SKETCH OF A NIGHT SCENE IN LONDON. 


THE motives which induced me, in the year 18 —, to embark in the 
good ship Thunderbolt, Captain Driver, bound from New-Orleans to 
London, as they in no way bear upon what I have to relate, would be 
of little interest to the reader. T'o detail the occurrences of the voy age, 
would be supererogatory, as well as irrelevant — for the regular routine 

of squalls, calms, and head winds —the heaving of the vessel, and the 

corresponding and sympathetic heavings of the passenger's dia- 

phragms —the glories of a marine sunset — the scintillating magni- 

ficence of Ocean’s constellated mirror, when, on a calm, moonlight, and 

starlight night, the tall bark, with her drooping drapery unstitred by 

a single zephyr, seemed as if floating on an inverted firmament, with all 

its gems unfixed and quivering — the various devices for expelling sea 

ennui — the first sight of land, and the Jast sight of water — ‘are they 

not all written’ in the journal of — every emigrating individual who has 
committed the sin of print ? 

Referring the reader, therefore, who is fond of sentimental yarns, 
and cockney descriptions, to the pages of such journalists, I beg he will 
substitute their reminiscences for mine, and do me the favor to make 
his first acquaintance with me on solid land. 

I do not recollect precisely the time I had been in London — proba- 
bly about a fortnight — when one night, on returning from the King’s 
Theatre, where I had been to witness the opera of Der Freischutz, I 
found, on entering the little parlor of my snug lodgings in Northampton 
Square, a late number of an English Magazine lying upon the table. 
Not feeling bedward inclined, I took it up, and finding it contained an 
article entitled ‘Hells of London,’ which had caused a considerable sensa- 
tion, but which I had not before seen, I revivified the fire, (it was in 
November,) snuffed the candles, swung the back of my old-fashioned 
easy chair against the wall, in the manner deprecated by Mrs. Trollope, 
and placing my feet on one corner of the brass-rimmed fender, luxu- 
riously commenced its perusal. It is impossible for me to say how 
long I had been thus occupied — for I was too much absorbed in my 
subject to take note of time n I was interrupted by a light, hesi- 
tating tap at the door of my room. Supposing that my landlady, who 
occasionally called to have a chat and a glass of brandy toddy with me 
as she ‘progressed’ to her dormitory in the fourth story, was doubtfully 
speculating on the possibility of my being awake, and the contingency 
of the brandy toddy, I spunilliniale responded with a loud sonorous 
‘Come in!’ Straightway the latch was noiselessly turned, the hinges, 
guiltless of their usual discordant creak, oleaginously revolved, and 
slowly entered — not my bustling landlady, nor, alas! any other lady — 
but a tall, pale, elegant elderly man, with hat in hand, and that perfect 
self-possession and consummate tact of manner, which enable a man of 
the world to cloak the most infernal impudence of act, with the sem- 
blance of polite and friendly attention. More interesting particulars, 
connected with this individual, have blotted from my memory all 
reminiscence of the minutie of his costume. I can only partially 
enlighten the curious in such matters, by stating, that it was either 
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black, or invisible green, and as decidedly recherche and tonnish, as if 
Baron Stultz had turned out the coat, and that noble and fashionable 
artiste, the Earl of Harrington, had ‘ shaped’ the unspeakables. Advan- 
cing to the table near which I sat, the stranger bowed gracefully, and 
in a voice whose tones were indescribably musical and insinuating, 
observed : 

‘I believe I have the pleasure of seeing Major Goéthe Mysticott, of 
the United States Army ?’ 

‘You have, Sir’, I replied, wondering where the deuce he got his 
information : ‘ pray, may I inquire whom I have the pleasure of address- 
ing ? 

‘Oh! I am a very obscure individual,’ said he, with an odd sort of 
emphasis on the word ‘ obscure,’ — ‘my name is of little consequence.’ 

‘In the Church, I presume?’ said I, glancing at the clerical color of 
his garments, and thinking him for the moment some religious enthu- 
siast, on a crusade against the depravity of the age. 

‘ Ahem ! — why not exactly, — though I feel a warm interest in some 
of its affairs —the collection of tithes, for instance.’ 

‘Ah! In the law perhaps?’ suggested I, imagining from the signifi- 
cance of his last observation that he came to serve a tithe process on 
my hostess. 

‘No, I never take, though I have been accused of sometimes giving 
a retaining fee.’ 

‘Of my own profession ? 

‘No, Sir; but I can well appreciate the glowing ardor of the spirit 
that burns for glory,’ returned the stranger, with a slight twitching of 
the corners of his mouth. 

‘Will you permit me to ask you what is your profession?’ I inquired, 
tartly, for I felt nettled at the manner in which he evaded my ‘leading 
questions,’ and determined to assume the tone peremptory. 

‘I’m Surveyor-General, said the stranger, with a quiet smile. 

‘Do you wish to see Mrs. ? (my landlady.) 

‘No, Sir.’ 

‘I presume you have business with some of my fellow lodgers ? 

‘ Yes, Sir.’ 

‘May I inquire with whom ? 

‘ With all, Sir.’ 

‘Well, have the goodness to despatch any you may have with me, as 
expeditiously as possible.’ 

‘Humph!— few people who deal with me are in such a hurry, 
Major Mysticott ; but you’ll*perhaps not be so impatient, when you know 
me better.’ 

‘I say, stranger,’ exclaimed I, waxing wrothat his cool, imperturbable, 
though still courteous demeanor; ‘I suppose you think it’s a devilish 
fine joke to walk into a gentleman’s private apartment, at this hour of 
the night, without stating who you are, or where you come from.’ 

‘ Devilish fine.’ 

‘You do, hey? Well, then, if you don’t enlighten me on those two 
points, within as many minutes, I shall take the liberty of kicking you 
down stairs.’ 

‘Where do I come from? I think you said, Major: now don’t you 
think you could guess ?’ . 
‘*D——-n! Sir.’ 
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: Yi ou are perfectly correct, sil the stranger, calmly hay ing " hand 
on my arm, as, uttering the above elegant expletive, | was about to seize 
the poker : : ‘you are perfectly correct.’ 

Then leaning over the table, he whispered in my ear —no matter 
what — it was suffice vent 

Reader, have you ever ebe ‘en much at sea? If you have, you probably 
understand the meaning of the term ‘taken aback, and are aware that 
the predicament it denotes, is caused by a sudden and directly retrograde 
change of wind, which sends the vessel, with a startling revulsion, on 
her haunches, as it were, while every sail, beam, plank, spar, and rope 
in her fabric, is quivering beneath the sudden shock of the counteracting 
impulses. I was in a similar situation, on receiving the stranget’s 
whispered information, and sat for some moments with every nerve and 


sinew paralyzed, — every artery beating like the hammer of a fulling 
mill, — and ‘ each particul: we hair’ twisting like a young black- snake, 
with exquisite horror. The bland tones of the intruder’s voice, how- 


ever, Soon, in some measure, re-assured me; and [ ventured to steal a look 
toward his lower extremities, in order to ascertain if his feet had any 
‘little peculiarities’ about them. 

The D , | mean the stranger — laughed, as he observed the direc- 
tion of my eyes, and tapping his exquisitely- -polished boots with a long, 
tapering, flexible black cane, which he held in his hand, exclaimed: 

‘Pshaw!—you’ll see nothing of that. Hoby made these Wellingtons. 
I asked him, when he was measuring me, if he could hide the deformity 
of a club-foot. ‘ Yes, said the fashionable artiste, with confident non- 
chalance, though it was the D ’s own.’ He little thought — but no 
matter. The boots are sans reproche.’ 

‘That ’s a neat cane you have,’ said I, ina tremulous semi-tone, more 
for the sake of trying if my tongue would perform its office, than any 
thing else. 

‘ Yes,’ he replied, handing me the before-mentioned long, black, 
flexible, tapering riding-rod: ‘but, Yankee as you are—I mean no 


disrespect — I don’t think you'll ever guess what it’s made of 
‘ Whalebone ? 


‘No.’ 
‘ Hippopotamus hide ? 
‘No.’ 

‘ India rubber ?’ 

‘No? 

‘ What zs it, then ? 

‘My tail’ 

‘ Your t-t-ta—tail !’ stammered I, dropping it with precipitation. 

‘Yes,’ said the narrator of this extraordinary fact, gravely. ‘ Yes: 
I foand it inconvenient in society. Old habits are difficult to eradicate, 
and I had been so long accustomed to wag it at my ease In my own 
dominions, that I was unable to resist the propensity here. It had an odd 
effect in company, and frequently led to unpleasant eclaircissements, — 
so | determined to divest myself of so annoying an appendage. Unwil- 
ling, however, to part with an old friend, I had it, as you perceive, 
mounted with gold, and it really makes a very stylish rattan.’ 

At this point of the colloquy, St. Paul’s clock struck one, and was 
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immediately responded to, in every variety of tone, from the innumera- 
ble steeples that seem to take their cue from his patriarchal chime. 

‘It’s getting late,’ observed the gentleman, ‘and that reminds me of 
the object of my visit. Do you feel any inclination to see one of the 
establishments of which you have been reading, in actual operation ? 
If so, it will give me pleasure to be your cicerone.’ 

‘I should like it, of all things, replied I, hesitatingly: ‘that is, I 
should — I mean, it would give me pleasure — but — are there any — 
ahem ! — any’ 

‘Oh! make yourself easy, said my visitor, (who of course every 
body has by this time discovered to be a branch of the Satanic family,) 
‘make yourself perfectly easy; there are no conditions, — my offer is 
disinterested — quite uninfluenced by any mercenary motives, I assure 
you. As a ‘talented’ stranger, coming from a country I respect, (I 
bowed to the double compliment,) I shall be happy to show you some 
of the ‘ happy institutions of this favored land’ —to lionize you, in my 
peculiar department. Now is the time to inspect it to advantage; and 
if you will accompany me to St. James-street, I will show you how the 
most bare-faced villany flourishes almost within the precincts of a 
court.’ 

During the last few moments, I had been invigorating and bracing 
my somewhat relaxed courage, with two regular ‘ North-westers,’ from 
a decanter of brandy which stood on the table, and I now felt fully 
primed for any thing. 

‘ Allons, stranger,’ I exclaimed, as I threw a huge Spanish cloak 
carelessly over my shoulders, and snatching up my hat, stood ready to 
attend him, —‘ allons, my old boy,’ | continued, putting on my chapeau, 
with an emphasis, and giving it a ‘ devil-may-care’ slap on the crown, 
as much as to say, ‘ Who’s afraid ? — d—me, let ’s go!’ 

Having reached the street, we proceeded to the nearest hackney- 
coach station. There was but one vehicle on the stand. It was a 
miserable, broken-springed affair, to which were attached two shadowy 
caricatures of horses, whose locomotive power, compared to the vis 
inertia of the unwieldly, shattered machine behind them, seemed as 
nothing to infinity. Their heads, divested of bridles, were turned 
toward the empty seat of the driver, and there was a touching expres- 
sion of hopeless hunger in their countenances, as they gazed wistfully 
on the loose hay which formed its cushion: it was a Canaan they might 
not attain. My companion, however, displayed no sympathy for their 
sorrows. * Hastily slipping on the bridles, he seized the reins, motion- 





* Few minor peculiarities of the British capital will impress an observing and humane 
American more forcibly, than the sad appearance of most of the cab, hackney-coach, and 
omnibus horses. They are indeed most piteous to behold. Whipping into ‘the rav,’ is 
not unfrequently the chief dependence of their cruel owners, for effective locomotion. 
The ‘raw’ is a sore place on a horse — an opening in the hide, which leaves the bare 
flesh and nerves exposed as a mark for the heavy, sweat-saturated lash of the driver. 
In an examination, not long since, before a committee of Parliament, touching cruelty to 
animals in the metropolis, the following description of the London mode of ‘ getting the 
work out of a horse’ was elicited from the testimony of a learned omnibus driver, on 
the Paddington road: ‘ You may take your oath, there ’s nothing like a raw for getting 
the go out of a hoss, as long as there ’sany in him. You call it cruel, but I'll just take 
and tell you how it is, now — and I'll leave youto guess. You buggy gem’men, an’ sich, 
they takes and uses all the ’igh courage out of a hoss,— very good. Then they sells 
him to us, and we flogs the work out of him: but arter a bit he gets whip-hardened, and 
worked down, as it were, though it’s like there ’s plenty of go in him still, if we could 
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ed me to ascend the box, leaped up after me, and then taking a heavy 
whip from the top of the carriage, began to apply it with singular 
energy, perseverance, and effect. Had any member of the ‘ Society for 
the Suppression of Cruelty to Animals’ seen the infliction, his Infernal- 
ship would probably have had a taste of ‘ Martin’s act.’ ’T is said they 
‘needs must go that the D | drives:’ be that as it may, the bela- 
bored quadrupeds dashed on at a rate that promised to bring us expedi- 
tiously to our destination. On reaching the Haymarket, my com- 
panion suggested the propriety of sleaieian.+-alliian reasonably 
enough, that if seen by any of his quality friends ‘tooling’ such a 
shabby ‘drag,’ he should lose his reputation. We consequently drew 
up, and descending from our ‘bad eminence,’ proceeded onward on 
foot. 

‘It’s scarcely worth while to pay old Crockford a visit to-night,’ 
observed my guide as we paused in front of that magnificent Pandemo- 
nium in St. James-street, which bears his name: ‘the house is sitting, 
and we should find his saloons almost deserted. The lordly rowés and 
titled debauchees who frequent them, are amusing themselves with a 
game at legislation, instead of hazard, or rouge et noir, and perhaps 
gambling away the resources of their country with as much reckless- 
ness as they have exhibited in the dissipation of their own. Have you 
ever been within the walls of St. Stephen’s ? 

‘ No, — but I purpose witnessing some of the debates, before I leave 
London.’ 

‘Do so, by all means; but first see the interior of Crockford’s, that 
you may be able to appreciate and admire the consistency with which 
men, who having mortgaged every unentailed rood of land, and forestalled 
the income from every reversionary acre, go to the Senate-house and 
prate in ‘ good set terms’ about ‘the distresses of the nation,’ and ‘the 
necessity for financial reform.’ 

As he concluded this cynical tirade, we were again moving on our 
progress, occasionally impeded by the intrusive blandishments of gaily 
dressed Cyprians — those ‘ painted palaces, inhabited by Disease and 
Death’ — who, even at that untimely hour, were promenading the well- 
lighted side-walks. We had not proceeded far, when my conductor 
stopped before a massive, gloomy-looking building, the outer door of 
which was ajar. Within,as we could perceive through the opening, 
was a long passage, terminated by a second door, covered with green 
baize, and containing 2 small glass pannel, through which a discretion- 
ary survey was taken, previous to the admission of a visitor. 

‘This,’ said my guide, ‘is the famous street Club-house, — 








only get it out of him. Well, then comes the use of the raw, — and if the raw don’t 
come natural, by the rubbing of the traces, and sich like, why some folks will make a 
raw, with a bit of blister-plaster, or what not; (but I don’t hold with that ’ere, for 
we shouldn’t likeit ourselves,) and it ’s mortal to see how you —- get all the rest of the 
work out of a hoss, quite sprightly, by whipping into the raw, till he hasn’t a leg left to 
stand upon, and is good for nothing but the knackers’ (horse-meat venders’) shambles. 
It may be cruelish, perhaps— but then it ’sall fair, in the way of trade. We buy the hosses 
for the vork vat ’s in ’em, and we’ve a right to get the ’vork out of ’em — or else’rat’s 
the use? Perhaps it was this humane Jehu, who made the following protest to a cock- 
ney, who, being in a hurry, and on the box, had requested permission to drive his cattle, 
and had accidentally discovered, and whipped into, ‘ the raw: ‘Come, young gem’men, 
guv me the ridbins ag’in: I don’t stand that. I keeps that’ere raw for my own private 
use. It makes’ em wery lively of a Sunday, or sich — oh, uncommon? 
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second only in notoriety and splendor: to the ‘ Great Fishmonger’ _y 
Follow me.’ 

A tap at the inner door, and a glance from the porter at my compa- 
nion’s card, and we were on our way up a magnificent circular stair- 
case, bowed along, with sickening servility, by half a dozen of those 
powdered, frizzed, liveried automatons, that seem a necessary appen- 
dage to every fashionable English ‘ establishment.’ Arrived on the 
first floor, we were ushered along a short corridor, and through a door 
similar to the one below, into a large saloon, fitted up in a style of the 
most luxurious splendor. From the centre of a cireular group of 
figures in bas-relief, forming the middle compartment of the richly de- 
corated ceiling, was suspended an immense and costly chandelier, the 
pendents of which were as large as eggs, and —as if the blaze of light 
it afforded were insufficient — bronze candelabra, supported on brackets 
of Italian marble, were arranged along the walls. The floor was car- 
peted with the richest woof of Persia, and pictures and statues of the most 
voluptuous cast met the eye on every side. Ottomans, covered with 
rose-colored damask, occupied two series of draperied recesses extending 
the whole length of the saloon. At short intervals, tables were set out, 
with every variety of refreshments, while at either end, large mirrors 
doubled the seeming extent of this vista of profusion. But the few 
guests who here and there lounged upon ottomans, or languidly partook 
of the ostentatious banquet, were little in keeping with the scene around 
them. Jaded, haggard, and in one or two instances stupified by intoxica- 
tion, they looked more like the misplaced tenants of a mad-house, than 
legitimate guests in such a palace of enchantment. Their presence 
there was a proof that the ‘ fickle goddess’ had been unkind, for where 
is the gambler who would linger even among the bowers of Paradise, 
while within hearing of the dice-box, if he had the wherewithal to stake 
on the ‘hazard of the die? Declining the refreshments offered to us by 
the waiters, we walked to the upper end of the apartment, and Szgnor 
Diavolo, throwing aside the curtains froma recess in the wall, un- 
closed a door which they had concealed, and, followed by me, entered 
another apartment. It was a large square, or rather octagon hall fitted 

up less gaudily, but scarcely less expensively, than the one we had 
quitted, and filled with the paraphernalia, the harpies and the victims 
of play. Rouge et Noir was the game. In the middle of the room, 
surrounded by twenty or thirty players, stood a long oval table, cov ered 
with green cloth. Each end was divided into two compartments, and 
the centre of each compartment was occupied by a small piece of red or 
black cloth, to mark the distinction between the divisions of rouge and 
noir. On each side of the table, midway its length, sat two men upon 
raised seats, called, as my familiar informed me, the groom-porter and 
eroupier — the office of one being to deal and call the game, — that of the 
other to draw or pay the stakes. For this purpose, the latter was fur- 
nished with an instrument shaped like a hoe, with which he pulled the 
money toward him in the one case, and pushed it over to the players, in 
the other. Lamps, with circular reflecting shades, hung overhead, 
throwing the full blaze of their lustre on the glittering piles ‘of gold and 
silver, intermingled with bank notes, which lay immediately ‘beneath, 
while they left the remoter space in comparative gloom. 
A confusion of execrations and exultations, mingled with a sharp, 
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monotonous, and ohee “repeated ery of ‘ Make your game, gent’men, 
make your game,’ ‘ Game is made,’ etc., now assailed my ears. 

‘ A coup has just been dealt, observ ed my companion, ‘ and you hear 
the usual accompaniments of cursing and self-gratulation which mark 
its result, together with the accustomed technical w arning of the dealer 
to the play ers to make their bets before the commencement of the next. 
We will see this event, w hich, as it is the last in the deal, will bea 
heavy one, and then sit down.’ 

‘Game made?’ repeated the dealer : ‘ Game is made, — and he com- 
menced dealing. 

“we hirty-nine black,’ said he, naming the number of pips in a line of 
six or seven cards, which he spread out, face upward, before him. 

The countenances of those whose money was on the red, where far 
the heaviest stakes lay, broadened and brightened, while the visages of 
such as had backed black, became proportionably elongated; and one 
man, who had thrown down a rouleau of notes on the latter, gave a deep 
groan, and pressed his hands over his ears and eyes, as if to avoid hear- 
ing and seeing the expected catastrophe. 

‘ Forty! — black wins! exclaimed the groom-porter, as he laid down 
a second line of cards under the first: ‘draw the red.’ 

‘Hurrah!’ shouted he of the rou/eau,—‘ hurrah! Ha! ha! ha?— 
and he laughed hysterically. 

‘Fire and fury !— it’s not possible !’ — said a trembling punter, who 
had ventured his all on rouge. 

‘Shall I count the cards again?’ said the dealer, with a supercilious 
sneer, as he separated them, with a hand glittering with jewels. 

‘Lend mea hundred and fifty pounds on that,’ said a young exquisite, 
in an under tone, as he passed a richly-chased gold snuff-box to the 
F banker. 

‘With pleasure, captain —¢éwo hundred, if you like, was the soft 
reply. 

‘Will you let me have ten pounds? asked a carelessly-dressed but 
gentlemanly-looking young man, addressing the same individual: ‘I 
have lost my last shilling” 

‘ What have you to leave as security ?’ returned the harpy, coldly. 

‘Nothing but my word of honor that I will repay you; but you may 
trust to that.’ 

‘’Tis n’t negotiable, said the wretch, with a grin. 

‘For God’s sake, dont trifle with me!’ exclaimed the applicant, in a 
voice choking with emotion. ‘It is— it is—to buy my wife and chil- 
dren bread. [have losta quarter’s salary to-night, and I have not a friend 
in the world w ho will assist me, — for alas! who will aid a gambler? 

‘Can't help it, said the former speaker; you should have had more 
prudence: we don’t force gentlemen to play. There’s a gentleman,’ 
continued he, pointing to a man on the opposite side of the table, w hose 
military dress, splendid gold watch-chain, rings, etc., seemed little in 
keeping with the coarseness of his countenance, speech, and manners,— 

‘who has won a thousand of us to-night, and we dont ask him for a 
loan. Every body can’t win; sorry for you Sir, but — really — can’t 
assist you.’ 

‘God help me!’ said the unfortunate man, as, dashing his hat over 
his eyes, he turned to leave the room. ‘ God help me!’ The words were 
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simple, but the tone of utter abandonment in w wihinl they were waned, 
was heart-rending. 

‘Tell the porters not to admit that gentleman again, till further 
orders,’ said the person he had solicited, to the waiter, adding, in a 
sneering whisper, ‘which will be given when his next quarter’s salary 
is due.’ 

‘ Let us take our seats at the table,’ said my Fides Achates, ‘and while 
they are sorting the cards for a new deal, 1 will sketch you the charac- 
ters of some of the players.’ We seated ourselves accordingly. 

‘ That tall, cadaverous, middle-aged man opposite,’ he continued, indi- 
cating, by his glance, a person with a parchment complexion, and fixed, 
filmy eyes, W hose convulsive movements gave him the appearance of a 
galvanized corpse, ‘is a Scotchman, who lately sold his commission — 
a captaincy — in the army, under the impression that he had discovered 
a system which would insure him victory at all games of chance. He 
has already lost two thirds of his money, yet still, with trembling hand 
and palsied frame, he continues to practice his infallible plan, as if 

mathematical calculations could defeat the legerdemain of those trained 
plunderers. That fine looking young fellow next him, is a young 
Irishman, who has but just made his “début in the sporting world, yet 
has even now spent all his ready cash, and mortgaged for half their 
value the rich acres of his paternal heritage.’ 

‘Who is that remarkably tall man, with the hook-nose, and flowing 
hair? inquired I, interrupting my informant: ‘I think I have seen 
him before, and that in the pulpit.’ 

‘Ha! ha! — you mistake him for I g. They strongly resemble 
each other in person, nor is there so much difference in their callings as 
might appear at first sight. One performs on a stage, in Drury Lane, 
the other in Newman-street, — and one exhibition is about as theatri- 
cal as the other. The former opens all hearts, and purses, by means 
of strains which Orpheus would have envied; the latter arrives at the 
same end, through the agency of a stern brow, an impressive voice, and 
something, compounded of impudence and enthusiasm, which fools 
mistake for inspiration.’ 

‘This, then, is P ni, said I. 

‘Yes,’ returned my guide: ‘ you see the celebrated juggler, who, — 
having discovered that peculiar action of horse-hair upon catgut, which 
is necessary to gull John Bull out of his guineas — treats him to a few 
scrapes and grimaces, receives his thousands from the dramatic trea- 
sury, speeds to the gaming table, and, damning any starving beggar 
who may supplicate him for a penny on the road, loses the whole 
amount, returns to his professional duties, fiddles, receives, and is again 
plundered. The rest of these worthies around us, with the exception 
of a German baron, a Spanish count, and a French valet, are hangers- 
on of the ‘ establishment,’ — human jackals, who cater for the principals, 
and are allowed a certain per centage on the ‘ game’ they bring in. 
Now look behind you,’ continued my companion, ‘and you will see a 
little more private peculation.’ 

Turning my head in the indicated direction, I saw two men seated 
within a sort of alcove, at one end of the apartment, playmg—as I 
gathered from catching some of the technicalities of the game — piquet. 
The face of one of them was much flushed, and he seemed under the 
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control of strong nervous excitement. The countenance of his antago- 
nist wore the calm and confident sneer of contemptuous superiority. 

‘Go,’ said my prompter, pointing to the latter, ‘ touch that man on the 
elbow, tell him (in a whisper) that the person he is fleecing is a friend 
of yours, and that you have observed his tricks, and will expose him. 
You will see the result.’ 

Partly urged by curiosity, and partly by a mysterious and increasing 
influence exercised over my volition by my companion, I rose and did 
as he desired. The fellow instantly nodded, gave me a knowing leer, 
and covertly insinuating about a dozen sovereigns into my hand, smiled 
benevolently, as if he had done some very meritorious action, and coolly 
pursued his game. 

‘I cannot keep this plunder,’ said I, resuming my seat. 

‘ Why not ? reasoned my Mentor: ‘ you have as much right to it 
as the man who lost it: he pilfered it from his employer.’ 

‘Then to him it ought, in justice, to be restored.’ 

‘Not at all: he holds an office under government, and of course 
filched it from the treasury.’ 

‘Then it belongs to the administration.’ 

‘ No, they unjustly taxed the people to obtain it.’ 

‘It is the property of the nation, then.’ 

‘ Why, yes,’ sophisticated this member of the lower house, —‘ but as I 
don’t see how you could beneficially divide such a sum amongst a 
population of twenty millions, I think you may as well act as their 
representative, and keep it yourself.’ 

‘Make your game, gent’men, — last deal to-night, — only cards for 
three coups more,’ vociferated the groom-porter. 

Two highly successful ones for the bank followed. 

‘ Last coup, gent'men,’ said the official. 

Hoping to recover, or at least mitigate, their losses, many of the 
players staked their remaining funds on the coming event, and every 
eye was bent with deep anxiety on the dealer. 

‘ Thirty-one,’ said he, — ‘thirty-one — aprés, — and the stakes were 
raked into a marked space, where they were to remain for the decision 
of another coup ; all ‘ trente un aprés,’ being, as my companion informed 
me, a clear profit to the proprietors of the Hell, since, in such cases, the 
winnings were paid, but not the losings. Cards for a second cowp were 
now taken promiscuously from those already dealt, and the dealer once 
more commenced his operations. 

‘Thirty-two black — thirty-three — red Joses,’ said that functionary ; 
and anon the long hoe of the croupier was at work dragging in the 
heaps of money from rouge, and returning the trifling stakes of the bet- 
ters on nozr. 

‘I’m just clean done!’ said the Scotchman. 

‘Be gar, I am de smash up !’ cried the Frenchman. 

‘Och! thunder! — what sort of a coup d’ye call that ? — shouted the 
son of St. Patrick. 

‘ That, Sir,’ said the cashier, with a bow, as he carelessly tossed the 
money into an open cash-box before him —‘ that, Sir, is what we call a 
coup de grab 

As play had been announced to have concluded for the night, or 
rather morning, the room was soon nearly emptied of its occupants — 
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my cicerone and I being the last Sania save the two proprietors, who 
remained to divide the spoils. At this period, and just as we were about 
leaving the hall, there was a sound of voices, in loud and peremptory 
altercation, from the adjoining saloon. In an instant after, the door 
which communicated from it was thrown open, and two athletic young 
men, apparently intoxicated, rushed into the play room. 

‘ Hillo! old boy, exclaimed one of them, addressing the eldest of the 
two Hellites: ‘ Hillo !— not going to shut up store yet ? 

‘Finished for this evening, Sir, said the man to whom he had spoken, 
with a bow. 

‘Oh!’ replied the former speaker, ‘as you ’ve already turned three 
hours of morning into evening, I guess it won’t make much odds adding 
an extra one to the account. Just wake up, commodore, and look here,’ 
he continued, taking from his pocket and shaking a purse, well filled 
with gold and notes, before the dazzled optics of the black-leg : ‘I mean 
to lose this, or break your bank, before 1 clear out.’ 

The sight of the money, and the apparent inebriation of its owner, 
were too much for the cupidity of the principal villain. He glanced 
inquiringly at his colleague, and was answered by an assenting nod. 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ said the former, ‘ we ’ll ac comodate you with one 
deal, — though Lassure you we are breaking the rules of the Club in 
obliging you.’ 

Cards were shuffled and cut, and the brothers, for such, from their 
strong resemblance, I took them to be, seated themselves on opposite 
sides of the table, one near the groom-porter, the other at the side of 
the croupier. 

‘These young men,’ said my guide, are from your side of the 
Atlantic, — Kentuc kians, I believe : they have lost large sums of money 
here, and suspecting foul play, are feigning drunkenness, in order to 
throw these fellows off their guard, and w ith full determination, should 
their suspicions be verified, to have either restitution or revenge. Keep 
your eye upon the dealer: you will see sport anon.’ 

Resolved to assist my countrymen, should their temerity expose 
them to danger, I awaited the denouement of the affair in silence. For 
some time, all went on smoothly and quietly, neither party winning 
more than a mere trifle, and the proceedings of the proprietors appear- 
ing to be fair and honorable. 

“At length, a very heavy stake was thrown down by each of the bro- 
thers at the s same time, and on the same color — namely, black. 

‘Watch !’ said my companion, — and I distinctly saw the dealer place 
part of the cards he had dealt, on the undealt pack in his hand, 
as he pretended to throw the former into the basket, in the centre 
of the table. The coup proceeded, and black lost. In an instant, a 
grasp like that of a blacksmith’s vice was on the throat of the dealer. 
‘Villain !’ shouted the excited Kentuckian, shaking him as a terrier 
would a weasel, ‘I’ve caught you at last 

The croupier, who was vis-d-vis with his colleague, was immediately 
seized by the brother of the assailant, in a similar delicate manner, 
and thus resistance, or cry for succor, was rendered impossible. But 
they did not attempt either, and seemed as much paralyzed by fear, 
mentally, as they were bodily, by the unrelaxing clinch of their oppo- 
nents. 
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‘Scoundrel |’ resumed the former speaker, — refund to us the money 
you have robbed us of, or it will go ill with you. You will find the 
amount there,’ he added, handing him a small piece of paper, with his 
left hand, — still keeping his dexter digits firmly twisted in the cravat 
of his trembling captive. 

‘My — dear — Sir!’ gasped the wretch, deprecatingly, unwilling to 
part with his spoils, though shaking like an aspen from terror, and the 








choking, — ‘my good — Sir, — we have — lost so— immensely — 
lately,’ 

‘Pay it! said his antagonist, sternly. 

‘But my’ 





‘ Pay it! I say, or’ 

And the click produced by cocking a pistol filled up the pause more 
eloquently than words. 

‘Allow me to go—and fetch it — from — my — my — bureau, 
below, —then,’ stammered the rascal, not forgetting his cunning, even 
in his abject fear. 

‘What! and alarm all your coadjutors! No, no, my friend, — it 
won't suit, replied the young man: ‘ Fork up, and that instantly, or 
take the contents of this, he added fiercely, as he thrust the cold barrel 
of a pistol against the supplicant’s cheek. 

The argument was too cogent to be trifled with. Notes to the required 
amount were counted out, with meng Hone by the baffled swindler, 
and quietly transferred to the pocket-books of the brothers, who, after 
giving the two partners in iniquity a brace of hearty shakes, by way of 
receipts, wished them a ‘ very good morning,’ walked off, and left them 
to their unsatisfactory meditations. ° ° . 

‘I will now bid you good bye!’ said Ito my companion, as we 
again stood in the open air. 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’ roared he, in a tone that petrified me with horror: 
‘do you think I part with my acquaintances so easily ? 

‘But you promised,’ said I, with a quivering lip, for I did not at all 
join in his mirth. 

‘ Promised! Ho! ho! ho!’ and seizing me by the arms, he dragged 
me forward with such rapidity that I could not even tell the direction 
we were taking. Suddenh he stopped. I turned to remonstrate with 
him on his unamiable dando As I looked at him, his countenance 
changed, — it broadened — reddened — smiled ! 

‘Eh! ah! — what the dev —! I mean Mrs. Thoroughgood, is that 
you? Why where’s Oh ! I see,’ continued I, expanding my optics 
to their full width: [ve been dreaming ! 

This fact was now self-evident, for there stood my venerable landlady, 
in her white cap, and apron, with my breakfast in her hand ; and the 
bright light of an wafoggy morning was staring me full in the face. 

‘Sorry to disturb you, Sir, said the kind-hearted soul, —‘ but I was 
obliged to draw back your chair to set the table, and you made such 
funny faces, I couldn’t hold from laughing.’ 
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Years have elapsed since the dream I have related occurred, — 
yet so vividly are its incongruous circumstances impressed upon my 
memory, that I had no difficulty in transcribing them from its records. 
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That my imagination should thus have run riot through scenes in 
which I had never mingled, may seem extraordinary ; but it is easily 
accounted for. The graphic descriptions contained in the magazine 
article I had been reading, in conjunction with the operatic dzablerie 
I had witnessed, were the elements of my fantastic vision. Should 
any reader complain of its dulness or inconsistency, I can only say he 
has it just as J had it, and must refer him, for farther satisfaction, to 
Messrs. Morpheus and Somnus, the real authors, who are alone amena- 
ble to criticism for its defects. O. P. Q. 


4 BATTLE-FIELD BY MOONLIGHT. 


Tue mortal strife was o’er, and dimly shone 

The wariing moon upon the field of blood : 

Rank upon rank, in swaths of carnage mown, 

Lay the dead combatants for many a rood, 

Mixed, man and steed, in crimson brotherhood ; 

A stifling mist steamed from the gory plain, 

Tainting the freshness of that solitude ; 

While with glazed eyes, and leaden stare inane, 
Glared through the ghastly haze the faces of the slain. 


Bright, here and there, among the trampled wreck 
Of arms and banners, soiled with bloody clay, 
The moonlight glimmered on some star-like speck 
Of burnished steel, unsullied in the fray ; 
Afar, the white tents of the vanquished lay, 
Whence frequent pealed the victor’s bacchant cheer, 
Oft mingled with the wounded charger’s neigh, 
Or groan of dying warrior, — while more near 

A dog’s long, piercing howl smote on the startled ear. 


It was the wail of a lorn brute that crouched, 
Faithful in death, his master’s corse beside ; 
Aught, save Ambition’s heart, it would have touched, 
To see with what devotedness he tried 
To win some sign of love, where none rephied ; 
Then, all his coaxing wiles essayed in vain, 
He gazed on the pale features, as to chide, 
But could not their mysterious look sustain — 
And turning from the dead, howled to the winds again. 


With tireless feet, hard on the soldier’s track, 
Through smoke and dust, had toiled that noble hound, 
To bay that lone, heart-broken coronach, 
And die upon his post, without a wound! 
Stilled was the voice at which he wont to bound, — 
Strless the hand that late his head caressed ; 
And he was no base changeling: morning found 
The rn bene warrior pillowed rciant to breast, — 
The dead brute’s shaggy cheek close to the hero’s prest. 


Where, with a sudden bend, a river swept 
Around a vine-crowned hill, the God of gore 
Had thickest poured his bolts; you might have stepped 
On human carcasses from shore to shore — 
A bridge of death, which late the living bore 
To farther massacre: the thwarted stream 
Oozed through the weltering pile with sulien roar, 
And shook and swayed it, till the dead did seem 
To move like phantom shapes, in a delirious dream. 


Philology. 


They slept in peace, insensate as the swell 
That round and o’er each tombless victim broke ; 
Far better thus than left, half-crushed, to yell 
in torture’s spasm, for the mercy stroke. 
A few maimed wretches, seamed with gore and smoke, 
Yet writhed and gasped upon the river's brink ; 
Thirst burning eta their very groans did choke, — 
They saw the blessed waters rise and sink, 

Mocking their fiéry lips, and none to give them drink! 


The wolf glared grimly from his mountain lair, 

Snuffing the steam of death; then, as night’s queen 

Put on her robe of cloud, and died in air 

The maudlin clamor from the festal scene, 

The fierce-eyed monsters, ravenous and lean, 

Came troeping onward with their fiend-like call- 

The fang left fittle for the beak to glean 

Where’er they swept: and fleshless bones were all 
Vouchsafed for vulture’s feast, or worm’s cold carnival. 


*T is thus Ambition paves the path to Fame. 
Conquest ! — oh, re-baptise it, call it Guilt ! 
Man — wouldst thou blazon forth a conqueror’s name, 
Write his high expleits with the blood he spilt : 
Lo! Glory’s sword is red, from point to hilt! 
Go wash 1t, cleanse it, with the heart-wrung tears 
Of those its edge has widowed, if thou wilt : 
Tear back the wreath that laurel’d victors wear ; 
Behold the mark of Cain, Earth’s primal curse — ’tis there! 


PHILOLOGY, 


NUMBER ONE, 


BY NOAH WEBSTER, LL.D, 


PuiLoLoey, in the opinion of the world, is a subject, among the 
various branches of literature, not of the most importance, but rather to 
be ranked among those which are secondary in use and interest. 
Probably it is too much undervalued by the greater part of men, who 
are contented to conform, in the employment of language, to the current 
usages of the age in which they live, without examining the origin or 
propriety of those usages. 

There are, however, some important advantages to be derived from an 
accurate knowledge of the origin of words, of their connections, of their 
modes of formation by derivation and combination, of their primary 
signification, and of the analogies or resemblances which lead to kindred 
derivative senses. Such accurate knowledge sometimes illustrates the 
obscure signification of words; but farther, it unfolds the process of 
thought in the human mind, and occasionally throws light upon 
history. 

Etymology is an interesting and useful branch of philology ; but it 
has been treated with so little learning and sound judgment, and so 
much extravagance of fancy and conjecture, as to have impaired all 
confidence in its results, and exposed the study of it to neglect or con- 
tempt. 

In my researches into the origin and connection of words, I have 
found reason to believe, that although the origin of many words is 
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wholly lost, and that of others is so obscured as to admit of no certainty, 
yet words formed by the more fixed consonants, may be traced to their 
primitive form and signification, with a good degree of certainty, and 
with results obviously useful. A few examples will be here offered in 
confirmation of this opinion, and these will serve to explain the manner 
in which I have treated this subject in compiling my dictionary. 

It is to be observed, as a preliminary, that all snenanl abstract senses 
of words are derived from the names of physical. objects, or from phy- 
sical actions and properties. No person who has carefully examined 
this subject, can question this fact. 

We know that the Greek word “pa signifies time, or season, an hour, 
and beauty, or comeliness. From this word is formed paws, timely, 
seasonable, beautiful ; and épatw, to adorn. The same word in Latin 
signifies time, in general a season, or particular time, and an hour. 
From this word the French language has hewre, an hour or time, whence 
hewreuzx, fortunate, happy. 

The question now is, to find from what primary signification all these 
senses have proceeded, and what physical action or properties gave rise 
to the primary signification. 

The original verb from which this word is formed is not known ; but 
by means of other words of like signification, it is ascertained that the 
primary signification of time, is an event, a falling, coming, or happen- 
ang, from a verb signifying to come, or fall. The first signification of 
éoa, then, is time or season. "The sense of howr, or a particular portion 
of duration, is secondary, and must have been assigned tothe word after 
men began to measure portions of duration. The third signification 
proceeds from the fitness, propriety, or usefulness of coming, or being in 
due time, or being seasonable. That which is in season, or good time, is 
jit, preper, and hence beautiful. See tide, below. 

The sense of fortunate, whence happy, as in the French heureuz, is 
from falling, coming to, or happening. See happy, below. The first 
idea is lucky, coming in good time, or bringing good ; hence, by an easy 
transition, the sense of happy. 

In our mother language, the Saxon, ¢id signifies time, or season ; it 
has no other signification. In modern English, it has lost that sense, 
except in some compounds, as Shrove-tide. Tide now signifies the 


flowing and rise of the waters of the ocean. This sense we should not 


now derive from the sense of time ; but its application to the rise of 
water must have originated when the nation understood the word to 
denote a coming ; a tide, then, is the coming or flowing of the water to- 
ward the land. We know’ that this must be the sense, for the com- 
pound betide retains the original signification, to come, fall to, or happen. 
‘Wo betide thee!’ 

In English, the derivative tidy signified, in Spenser’s time, season- 
able, as tydig still does in the Dutch. This sense is obsolete ; and it 
now signifies neat, cleanly, in good order. The order of derivation, in 
this case, is nearly the same as in the Greek dpa: time, or season, 
from coming, or an event; then seasonable, timely, in good time ; then 


Jit, neat,in good order. \t is presumed that every lady who is a good 


house-keeper will admit that ¢zdiness is always seasonable ; and their 
husbands will agree with them. 

From this word we have tidings; which, in strictness, means things 
that come, or arrive; hence news. 
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We have an example of a similar process of formation in the word 
happy. 'This is from the Welsh hapiaw, to come,to fall out, as an 
event ; whence hap and happen. 

The Latin tempus, time, furnishes other senses derived from a similar 
radical sense. The plural tempora signifies times, and the temples, 
the falls of the head. ‘That the radical sense is to come, or rush for- 
ward, is certain, from the fact that tempestas, tempest, is from this word, 
tempus, or its root. 

In all these examples, we observe nearly the same process of forming 
derivatives, of similar signification. 

The word thank in English, and the corresponding word in Dutch 
and German, express gratitude, a sense of favor and obligation. What 
is the primary signification? We should have no direct means of deter- 
mining this question, were it not for the compounds of the word in the 
Dutch and German. In these languages, the German abdanken, 
Dutch bedanken, signify to dismiss, send away, or reject. The primary 
sense of thank, then, is simply to send back, or return; and its moral 
signification, in which only it is now used, is the result of the continued 
appropriation of the word to that use —the return of kind feelings or 
of expressions for favors received. 

The radical sense of justice and equity, is straight as a line, or smooth 
and even as a surface. The opposite qualities, wrong and injustice, are 
expressed by words which signify a deviation from a straight line or an 
even surface. The printer uses the word justify in its original sense. 
Types justify when they are exactly of a length, and form an even sur- 
face. The word wrong, from wring, to twist, like the word perverse, 
from the Latin perverto, gives the true primary sense of moral evil —a 
deviation from the straight line of duty, rectitude, or divine commands. 

The word right in English signifies primarily straight, as a right 
line in mathematics. This is the Latin rectus, a participle of rego, to 
rule, guide, or manage. But these explanatory words do not express 
the radical signification, which is, to strain, to stretch ; for government 
is restraint. Now straining, stretching, gives the sense of straight, or 
right. 

The consideration of this word right suggests the question whether 
the right arm of the human species is generally made stronger than the 
left, or whether the greater strength of the right arm, which occurs in 
most men, is the effect of habitual use. I am inclined to believe that 
generally the superior strength of the right arm proceeds from nature, 
rather than from use ; though the dexterity of that arm may be from 
habitual use. Certain it is that, in some cases, the right limb is the 
largest ; and it may be the intention of the Creator to give that arm the 
superiority, to enable men to apply it in sudden emergencies, when an 
equal strength and facility of use in both arms might delay action, by 
causing suspense for a moment in deliberating which hand to employ. 

Of the antiquity of this estimated superiority of the right arm, we 
have abundant evidence. It was this opinion that rendered omens on 
the right hand auspicious among the Romans, and inauspicious on the 
left hand — the light or weak hand.* So in Scripture, the exertion of 
great power by the Almighty is expressed by the use of his right hand. 


* Gr. Xerrw, to be deficient: not the hand which remains, or is left, as Tooke 
supposes. 
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This prefemnces or superior ayength of the right hand, has also sender- 
ed the right side the place of honor. Of the antiquity of this preference, 
we have a remarkable proof in the conduct of Jacob, who, when about 
to bless the sons of Joseph, laid his right hand upon the head of 
Ephraim, the younger son, and his left hand upon the head of Manas- 
seh, mtending by that act to signify that the greater blessings were to 
attend Ephraim. 

But of this preference of the right hand, we have still higher evi- 
dence; for when Christ had finished the great work of redemption, he 
was exalted to the right hand of God; and at the final judgment, the 
Scriptures inform us, saints are to have seats assigned to them on the 
right hand of Christ, while sinners must take their places on his left 
hand. 

In the progress of language, the radical meaning of words is some- 
times wholly lost or greatly obscured. The word thing is as frequently 
used as almost any word in the language. Yet I have never found the 
person, learned or unlearned, who could tell me the original sense of 
the word. 

In Saxon, thing has the general sense in which we now use the 
word ; and also that of cause or sake. It signifies also a meeting or 
council. From the noun is formed the verb thingion, which signifies 
to meet, to plead, petition, or supplicate. 

In Swedish and Danish, the same word ting signifies thing, busi- 
ness, and court of justice; ting-dag, that is, thing-day, is eourt- -day ; 
and ting-bog, in Danish, that is, thing-book, is a book of records. 

In German, ding is a thing, sake, matter, and a court; and dingen, 
signifies to haggle or hire, and to go to law; and ding-stag, thing-day, 
is Twesday. 

In Dutch, ding is thing, business ; dingen, to attempt, to cheapen, to 
plead ; and dings-dag, thing-day, is Tuesday. 

Various and different as these senses are, they all flow naturally from 
the primary sense. The signification of the primary verb or radix 
was to press, drive, urge ; whence falling out, happening, or arriving. 
The latter gives the ordinary sense of thing, which is, an event, that 
which comes. This sense occurs very often in our version of the 
Scriptures, in the phrase, after these things. 

From the sense of pressing, urging, was derived that of petition, 
pleading, a court of law; a suit in court being a pressing for one’s 
right. Hence it coincides with sake in our mother language, and the 
Latin sequor, whence through the French, we have suit and prosecute. 
Hence in German and Dutch, thing-day is Tuesday, that is court-day, 
the day of commencing courts — and this practice of opening courts on 
Tuesday has continued to this day. 

Now historians inform us, that Tuesday, in Saxon, was derived from 
tis or tits or tiawes, the Mars of the North, answering to the Latin 
dies martis, the day of Mars. The explanation of this history is this: 
the word thing was originally thig, a being casual, as in the Latin 
tango, tactum. Tiig, tig, is strife, contention, combat; and strife 
deified made the fabulous Teutonic god of war, or combat. Tuesday, 
then, is the day of strife, or of combat, when courts were opened for 
the trial of causes, or perhaps when right was sought by private combat, 
according to the practice of rude nations. 
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In this manner, we are all able to explain and prove important histo- 
rical facts, which, without etymology, or the derivation, connection, and 
original signification of words, could not be understood. 

The following is another example. The words smite and slay radi- 
cally signify solely to strike ; but by usage, they have come to signify to 
kill. To slay a bargain was good English in our mother language; 
but we now use the phrase to strike a bargain, from the practice of 
ratifying agreements, by striking and shaking hands. 

The additional sense of killing which smite and slay have received, 
originated in the use of clubs and stones as the principal instruments of 
death, before the use of iron, and probably before the invention of bows 
and arrows. The practice of stoning persons to death had not ceased 
in the age of the apostles. 

But the principal instrument for killing enemies, in the first ages of 
the world, was the cus. Hence the story of Hercules, who performed 
mighty feats with his club. The story, when stripped of fanciful 
circumstances, is simply this: In rude ages, every leader of a band of 
soldiers or freebooters was armed with a huge club; and the stoutest 
and boldest fellow was elected to be chieftain. Hence we read of many 
persons called by the name Hercules. 

From this use of the club among savage tribes originated the scepter, 
the ensign of royalty. And it is remarkable that the shape of the 
scepter is nearly the same as that of many war clubs from the South 
Seas, which are now seen in our cabinets. I know not that this story 
of Hercules has ever before been explained. It is a confirmation of 
this explanation, that the Latin Scipio, a word of the same elements, and 
probably of the same origin as scepter, signifies a stick or staff. 

It is by a knowledge of the primary sense of words, that we are able 
to account for the connection of words which express very different 
senses. Thus the Latin cano, to sing, and caneo, to be white, are from 
the same radix. The radical sense is to shoot or drive, by which signi- 
fication was expressed the shooting of the morning light, or in general 
the radiation of light, from which proceeds the sense of white; and to 
sing is to shoot, drive or strain forth the voice. 

That such is the primary sense of speaking as well as of singing, we 
have indisputable evidence in the Latin pedlo, to drive, from which is 
formed appello, to call, and hence, through the French, we have appeal. 
Hence also peal, a burst of thunder, and the sound of a bell. 

So, in Hebrew, the radical sense of >>; davar, a word, is a driving. 
Hence it signifies also a thing, matter, business, that which arrives, like 
thing ; also a plague or pestilence. So plague is from Latin plaga, a 
stroke, from driving or force, Greek s\nyn. So we call a severe 
calamity a stroke ; and affliction is from Latin, fligo, to strike or dash 
against; English to flog. 

The utility of finding the radical meaning of words, is remarkably 
obvious in the different significations of the oriental ;: barak. This 
word in Hebrew is rendered to bless and to curse. How can such 
opposite senses be deduced from the same primary signification? The 
fact presents no difficulty to a person well versed in etymology. The 

same word in Arabic signifies also to bless, to bend the knees, and to 
rain violently ; also to rush, to assail. These facts show that the pri- 
mary sense is to rush, or drive ; that the utterance of the human voice, is a 
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driving, or pouring forth of words, and that this art has been appropriated 
both in a good and a bad sense, that is, to words uttered in blessing and in 
cursing. Perhaps in the latter use, the sense would be better expressed 
by railing, or reproach. The Latin precor, probably from this radix, 
bears a strong analogy to the oriental word. 

Now, in consequence of not understanding the radical sense, and the 
different modes of applying it, some lexicographers and translators of 
the Scriptures have contended that the word never expresses cursing, 
and of course that the word in Job. 11. 9, which, in our version, is ren- 
dered curse, ought to be rendered bless. ‘Bless God and die.’ It is 
thus rendered in the Italian version of Diodati, and in the French 
version, published by the American Bible Society. But undoubtedly 
our English version of the word is correct. 

British writers on law, in consequence of mistaking the etymology 
of the word fee, have erected the feudal system on a false foundation. 
Supposing the word fee to be the same, hin it signifies emolument, 
nh when it signifies a tenwre of lands, or particular estate, they have 
ascribed the grant of feuds to a wrong cause, and considered them as 
rewards for past services, when in fact, they were estates in trust, grant- 
ed to secure future services. Fee, emolument, is from the Saxon fea, 
or feo, money, originally cattle, the German vieh; but fee, an estate, is 
a contraction of the Latin fides, Spanish fe. An estate in fee, was ori- 
ginally an estate in fide, in trust. 

In like manner theologians have mistaken the meaning of the 
Hebrew word for atonement, cafar or cofar. The similarity of this 
word, to the English word cover, led lexicographers and commentators 
to conclude these words to be radically one; that the English word 
was derived from the Hebrew, and that the original meaning of atone- 
ment in the Old Testament, is a cover for sins. This opinion has been 
strengthened by the use of the word in reference to the ark ; the word, 
in that application, being used for pitch, or the material which was used 
for paying over the bottom and sides of the ark. Gen. c. xiv. 

But by inspecting the word in the cognate dialects, Chaldee and Arabic 
it will be seen that the sense of the Hebrew word is to separate, 
remove, or drive off: and thus in its sense of atonement, it signifies 
purification, the rejection of whatever defiles. Hence it is applied to 
the sanctuary or holy place, the altar and tabernacle. Hence the word 
caffer, in Arabic, is used to denote the Hottentots in Africa, who rejected 
or denied the religion of Mohammed. 

These examples will be sufficient to show the use and importance of 
etymology, when rightly understood and applied, But this is a field of 
inquiry, which is yet very imperfectly explored. Even the German 
philologists, who have done much for interpretation, have very limited 
and imperfect views of the primary signification of words, and of the man- 
ner in which that signification has been applied, in derivative senses. 

In my next number, I shall treat of the Orthography of the English 
language. 

New -Haven, January, 1836. 
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FLOWERS IN AUTUMN. 
“a2 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GUY RIVERS,’ ‘THE YEMASSEE, ‘THE PARTISAN, ETC. 


I. 
Sweet roses, that alone, beneath the sky, 
The mellow sky of Autumn, are of all 
Life’s and remember’d nature’s blandishments 
Purest and sweetest, — ye shall happy fall 
Into a yellow sickliness, and die. 
The gentle heart that loves your luxury, 
ae pilgrims from some sweeter sky, 
is might appal ; 
But that your purple hues and delicate scents 
Have taken up abode with Memory — 
She will not let ye fly! 


II. 
Upon your broken stalk, 
Hung, drooping in her tears and desolate, 
Sadly, in wild but well-accustomed walk, 
She mourns your hapless fate : 
Well she remembers, when, in early spring, 
The swallow won his wing; 
How she has sought, in thought-imprison’d mood, 
Your solitude, — 
Glad to behold ye, speechless monitors, 
Having a sweet, sad sorrow, too, like hers. 


Ill. 

And ye repaid her, — well repaid, in kind — 
For where, in what far vale, 

Where summer’s infant warbler, from a throat, 

Bursting with joyous scream and attic note, 


Pours to the blooming year his garrulous tale, — 
Could she have stray’d to find 


Odour like that ye lavish’d to the gale, — 
At the warm instance of the Southern wind ? 


o é 


IV. 
Ye shudder not to die — 
Ye struggle not to fly, 
With feeble yearnings striving to oppose 
The blight that o’er ye blows. 
Sure some true instinct bids ye moralize, 
And fits ye to restore to the pure skies 
The sweets we know ye by! 
And, meekly, to your doom, 
Ye bend to. meet the summoning of Death, 
And, with no murmuring breath, — 
Save when the harbor’d zephyr from ye goes — 
Resign ye your rich bloom! 
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v. 
Ah, happy thus to fall, — 
To melt into the sleep of earth, and all, — 
The long repose, the prelude calm of heaven, 
Ah, sweet the instinct given, 
That takes from Death his dart, 
And schools the throbbing and impatient heart, 
Calmly with life, — its little hopes, its toys, 
Of sweetest promise, and most cheering noise, — 
Unmurmuring thus, like ye, sweet flowers, to part} 
And such hath been your teaching — this, I feel, 
As, with a pictured gaze, I fondly look, 
Upon your leaves, where, as in written book, 
A pure philosophy ye do reveal, — 
So were ye uncomplaining called to die, 
And yield your parting odours to the sky. 
Charleston, (3. C.) 
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THE PEZHOOTAH WECHASHTAH: 


OR INDIAN MAGICIAN: AN AUTHENTIC STORY OF THE ‘FAR WEST.’ 





THe sun threw its meridian glare over the wide prairie to very little 
vegetable purpose, — for not a tree or a shrub, or even a blade of grass, 
was to be seen. The deep snow, unbroken, save here and there by a 
dot in which its dazzling brightness forbade the eye to recognise a buf- 
falo, seemed like an ocean of radiance. There were no features in the 
landscape to excite the particular attention of the traveler — no moun- 
tains, no rocks, no precipices; but the tout ensemble was sublime from 
its dreary vastness. Dreary as it was, it had its tenants. Love, Hate, 
Envy, and Ambition, had their dwelling, even in that cheerless desert. 
In the leathern camp there pitched, was a heart as bold, a pride as over- 
weening, and an intellect as subtle, as gave Napoleon and Mahomet 
sway over the destinies of millions. 

A hundred conical leathern tents had poured forth their occupants, 
for the air was still and warm, though it was the middle of January. 
But the tents were not struck, nor the dogs harnessed. The horses 
continued to turn up the snow, in search of provender, unmolested. 
Nevertheless, the confusion was great. Children screamed, women 
scolded, dogs howled, and men spoke in the tones of those who have 
suffered a wrong, and who know that the offender is out of present 
reach. But there was that in each warlike countenance which told 
that vengeance was only deferred. 

In a few minutes the women had cleared the snow from a large cir- 
cular spot of ground, skins were placed for seats, and a small fire was 
lighted in the middle. The pipe passed from mouth to mouth, and the 
swatthy warriors proceeded to discuss two important questions: ‘ Who 
had stolen half the horses of the band, over night, and what course 
should be taken, with regard to the thieves ? 

The scouts who had been out, declared that so deep had been the fall 
of snow in the night, they had been unable to find any trace whatever of 
the marauders; and the assembly was about to break up, uncertain 
whether to blame the Pawnees, the Chippeways, or the Assinneboins, 
but determined to exact a bloody retribution, from each and all of them, 
when another runner came in, and craved to be heard. The substance 
of his report created not a little amazement. He had been farther than 
others appointed to the same service, and had come upon the place 
where the thieves had stopped. Under the trees, he had discovered 
some of their foot-marks, which the snow had covered elsewhere, and 
was assured that they were white men; in confirmation whereof, he 
produced a hatchet, which they had left behind them, with a carved 
helve, and of a make very different from those used by the Indians. 
His auditors were wild with astonishment. A white man steal a horse! 
Those who had always censured the praiseworthy practice of horse- 
stealing, were surely coming to their senses, and it was time to look 
after them, or they would know almost as much as the Dahcotahs 
before long. And then, that the few inhabitants of the little village of 
Pembina, whom they could destroy as easily as a boy crushes an egg- 
shell, should dare to commence hostilities, or make war in any way, 
save by lying and cheating! — who had ever heard of such a thing! 
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One wild-looking warrior instantly started up, and proposed that the 
whole disposable force of the camp should proceed directly to burn 
Pembina, and kill and scalp the settlers. But, though he dilated with 
much unction upon the honor to be won, and the plunder to be obtained, 
it was still a moot question. The snow was too deep, the supply of 
buffalo was unusually precarious, and there was some danger in 
attacking a town defended by a fort, with cannon, though that fort 
was a mere stockade. Beside, it would injure the trade, and perhaps 
some hundreds of the half-breed hunters would take part with the 
whites. The voices being nearly equally divided, it was proposed to 
send for the Pezhootah Wechashtah, or Medicine Man. 

It may be well to observe here, that, with the Indians, the healing 
and magic arts are intimately blended. The physician compounds and 
exhibits his medicines with superstitious rites and incantations. God 
is not the only object whom the savage sees in the clouds and hears in 
the wind. Fancy peoples the earth, the air, the waters, and most inani- 
mate objects, with invisible and intangible forms, the dread or attraction 
of which often have as powerful an effect on the poor native, as the air- 
drawn dagger had on Macbeth. Every thing that operates on a disease, 
every thing that is supernatural, and in short, every thing that he can- 
not understand, is to him a medicine. 

In the meanwhile, the Pezhootah Wechashtah had been holding 
council with his own dark thoughts, in his tent, which was the best 
and most spacious in the camp. None but himself was allowed to 
enter the sacred precinct by the door. All others, whose occasions 
brought them thither, even his sultanas, were obliged to creep under 
the skirt of the tent, in token of reverence. The chief of the tribe 
would not have dared to enter otherwise, or without permission first 
obtained. The tent was painted, outside and in, with figures of imagi- 
nary creatures, more hideous than the griffins and dragons of heraldry; 
and at the door waved a white bannaret, on which was depicted a rude 
resemblance of a human skeleton. Here, reclining on his medicine-bag, 
sat the famed and feared Medicine Man of the Dahcotahs, smoking a 
pipe four feet long, whose stem was adorned with hair that had at no 
remote date grown on a Chippeway cranium. 

The Pezhootah Wechashtah was by no means one of the aged, 
withered personages, whom the word sorcerer suggests to the mind. 
His stature was almost gigantic — his proportions were perfect. His 
action and expression were ever graceful, and at times dignified and 
noble. A high, expanded forehead gave token of what was behind it; 
his nose was cuales All Indians have good eyes, but his might 
have blinded the basilisk. The lower part of his face was more fully 
developed than is often seen, giving, at the same time, a fierce and sen- 
sual cast to the whole countenance. His age, to a European eye, 
might be thirty; but an Indian, or one accustomed to Indians, would 
have pronounced him ten years older. 

The interior of the tent indicated nothing less than the dwelling of a 
man of religion. His gun, lance, and shield were there, as well as 
several bows, which few arms but their owner’s could bend, and as 
many quivers of arrows, — certain death to Blackfoot or buffalo; for the 
Medicine Man, when he chose it, was as formidable a hunter and war- 
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rior as sorcerer. Horse gear, rich shiinin; wid an abundance of culinary 
utensils, completed the paraphernalia of the tent. 

The Pezhootah Wechashtah did not often hunt. Fear and reverence 
supplied his tent with the choicest morsels. He did not often wield 
lance, gun, or bow in battle: it gave him no pleasure to enter into com- 
petition, where he might be equalled or excelled — and to have excelled 
others, might have excited envy. Nor did he care to exert himself to 
effect petty results. It would have gratified him little to have pro- 
claimed at the war-post that he had ‘shot an unsuspecting foe from an 
ambush, or butchered a helpless woman or infant. Not that humanity 
entered into his calculations: such exploits were beneath his pride. He 
seldom spoke in council, or entered into familiar conversation. Indeed, 
he confined himself, as much as possible, to his own lodge ; for his rude 
wisdom told him, that familiarity must necessarily breed contempt. The 
name of chief, warrior, or hunter, was to him matter of scorn or indif- 
ference ; though, when he took the field, Death spoke from the muzzle 
of his gun, or hissed on the point of his shaft— and he was obeyed as 
never was chief before or since. 

When about twelve years of age, the Medicine Man had been made 
prisoner by the Chippeways, who sold him to a Hudson’s Bay trader, 
who carried him to Montreal, and sold him to a Catholic priest. This 
worthy man was one of a mission sent to the extreme west for the pious 
purpose of converting and eivilizing wild partridges, and having failed 
in this, he conceived the more ridiculous idea of converting a wild 
Indian. The young savage evinced no lack of capacity or docility. He 
was baptized, ‘and during the five years he remained in Montreal, 
acquired some tincture of humane learning. But twist a young tree as 
you may, it still seeks its native bent. One morning one of the ‘Indian’ S 
fellow-students was found stiff and stark on the door-stone, where he had 
probably been lying some hours, stabbed to the heart, and his reputed 
murderer was no where to be found. About a month after, he appeared, 
a thousand miles off, among his tribe. Broadcloth and breeches were 
discarded forever, and the book gave place to the gun, the bow, and the 
spear. 

Shortly after, having killed and sealped an enemy, and foretold an 
eclipse, he acquired the reputation of a man and a necromancer of no 
mean order, and was admitted into the Grand Medicine, the Free-ma- 
sonic institution of his tribe. He also foretold the deaths of several per- 
sons who had become obnoxious to him, and as these invariably came to 
pass, it was considered certain that he held communication with the 
invisible world ; though there be some ill-disposed persons, who pre- 
tend that one Cameron furnished him, yearly, with a store of choice 
poisons, some quick, and others of slow operation. Such is ever the 
lot of the exalted. Set up a capona pole, and some one will be sure to 
pelt a stone at it. The Indians, good souls, had no suspicion of him. 

An accident raised his reputation still higher. A large party of his 
tribe assisted at the attack on Fort Sandusky, so gallantly and success- 
fully defended by Colonel Croghan. The Pezhootah Wechashtah was 
among them, and received a very small rifle bullet in the very centre of 
his forehead. As he happened to be looking up at the moment, the ball 
slid round his skull, under the scalp, and came out at the back of his 
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head.* His long hair concealed the passage of the shot, and he ever 
after boasted that he was proof against lead and steel, without fear of con- 
tradiction. Seeing is believing. 'The Indians had seen him shot 
through the head, without falling. So, with the aid of a few cures and 
juggling tricks, such as putting his hand in boiling water without scald- 
ing, getting free from the strictest bonds without assistance, etc., he 
established himself in almost despotic authority over his people. 

Fortune seemed to favor him. We remember when he was called 
to the relief of a trader by the name of Moore. The man had an 
abscess in his throat, was in great pain, and had eaten nothing for three 
days. He held Indian doctors in utter contempt, and it was not till 
nature was thoroughly exhausted, that he yielded to importunity, and 
allowed the Pezhootah Wechashtah to be brought in. After some 
magic ceremonies, the man of art began a dance, in which he threw 
himself into such grotesque attitudes, that the patient, agonized as he 
was, could not restrain a hearty laugh. The abscess broke in the 
effort, —the trader arose and walked, — and the savages triumphed in 
the superiority of the Pezhootah Wechashtah over the white medicine 
men.t 

Once only was the Medicine Man foiled, and even then his match- 
less effrontery and the credulity of his people bore him out. Having 
been bound hand and foot, he was put into a small tent by himself, 
where he contrived to extricate himself in a very few minutes. A white 
man who was present, and who had been bred a sailor, offered a bet, that 
if he were allowed to tie the knots, all the spirits of the Indian mythology 
would not loosen them. The challenge was accepted, and the magi- 
cian was made fast. After trying his best, for upward of an hour, he 
fairly gave out, and covered his defeat, by declaring that the mariner 
was also a great medicine man, and that one of the craft could not con- 
tend against another! To prove this, he proposed to the white to change 
places with him, which was thankfully declined. Nevertheless, the tar 
gained great esteem among the Indians for his supposed occult abilities. 

But to return to our tale. The Pezhootah Wechashtah was sitting 
in his tent, as we have related, while the council convened, and thus he 
soliloquized : 

‘The fools! —the senseless dogs! —ay, truly, they are dogs in 
comparison with myself, for I use them as such. If another strike 
them, he is requited with a stab, but from me they endure it tamely. 
They counsel together !— they! Well, let them!— but, if their 
counsels do not please me, I will make their wisdom vain, with a word. 
And yet they submit not to me, but to my friends, the good and 
evil spirits. Fools!—there is, there can be, no spirit but the ready 
hand and the unsparing, determined will. Ha! ha!—that I, who 
have conversed with spirits for twenty years, should never have seen 

e! How many have perished by my hands, and yet they all rest 








* This actually happened to another man, (a very distinguished American officer, ) 
as well as to our hero. 

+ Before our readers laugh at the Dahcotahs, let them remember the almost pre- 
cisely similar, and yet more ridiculous, case of Mrs. Mattingly, who, thirteen years 
ago, being resident at Washington, was cured of an abscess by the prayers of the 
right reverend Prince Bishop Hohenloé, in Germany. The Catholic priests all cried 
‘amiracle!’ and every imported vassal of St. Peter in the United States believed them. 
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quietly in their graves, or on their scaffolds. Be it so. Let them still 
fear spirits; for truly they have one among them. Let them still serve 
that spirit. Why should I hunt, when a thousand will plod the prai- 
ries, and die in the drifts, that my kettle may not be empty? Why 
should I raise my hand, when so many shake the spear at my bidding ? 
Why should I marry ? And soit should be. The dog, and the horse, 
and the wild buffalo acknowledge the superiority of man, who has 
engines to take, and curbs to restrain them ; and even so it is fitting that 
the souls of mud and clay around me should obey my guiding hand, 
and minister to my will. O,Chankomanee, my son, my son !— why 
can I not bequeath this power to thee! Why can I not give thee thy 
father’s head, for his hand thou hast’ 

Here the meditations of the magician were interrupted by three 
strokes of a stick on the outside of his leathern tabernacle, the usual 
form of requesting admittance. A young and passably-handsome 
squaw crept in, and stood before him, with her hands folded, and her 
eyes cast down. 

‘Father,’ she said, ‘ the thieves are discovered, and my husband is 
returned.’ 

‘And what then ?’ replied the sage. ‘If he had returned before day, 
thou wouldst have had more cause to be thus abashed. But fear 
nothing. Thou hast acted in obedience to the Great Spirit, and hast no 
cause for fear or shame. Thou art under his protection. Thinkest 
thou I needed the tardy information of thy husband, to tell them where 
their steeds are gone? Long ere I awakened thee, it was revealed 
to me.’ 

‘And wherefore did you not admit and inform them, then, my 
father ?’ 

‘Silence, woman! Ask not for knowledge unfitting thy condition. 
Thou, at least, shouldst know one reason why they were not admitted.’ 

The woman blushed to the roots of her hair. After a pause, she 
drew from under her robe, the hatchet lost by the marauders, and 
timidly said: ‘ Father, the thieves left this behind them ; and great part 
of the band, with the chief at their head, are for riding to Pembina to 
revenge the wrong.’ 

‘That shall they never do,’ said the Medicine Man. ‘The Great 
Spirit forbids it, for it is not the hats* of Pembina, who have the horses. 
Well do I know, who the hatchet belongsto. But why, foolish woman, 
dost thou weep ?’ 

‘ Because, father,’ she replied, ‘I fear for thee.’ 

The wizzard laughed. ~ 

‘Laugh not,’ she said, ‘I am but a weak, fond woman, but I speak 
not with a forked tongue. Thou knowest that my husband and his two 
brothers, have ever thwarted thy will, and derided thy knowledge and 
thy wisdom. Nay, more; my husband has threatened, that he will 
make trial of thy invulnerability, the first time thou dost cross him in 
council, and to-day he has declared for war. And he says, that if no 
one else will follow him, he will himself, and alone, bring a scalp from 
Pembina.’ 

‘Go,’ said the Pezhootah Wechashtah, scornfully ; ‘ the snow is deep, 








* Men with hats. —i. e. white men. 
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and his feet will be cold. I will give him moccasins for his journey.’ 
He took from a bag a pair of moccasins and socks, and handed them to 
his paramour. ‘When he starts for Pembina, and not before, give him 
these. But, as thou lovest thy life, give them to no other, or let mortal 
know that thou hadst them from me. What now? —is there aught 
more? Fearest thou still, and thinkest thou that the spirits who do my 
bidding will suffer him to harm me ?’ 

‘I know that my father is wise and terrible,’ replied the woman, 
‘but still I fear for him. Yet it is not that. They say—they say,’ she 
stammered, — ‘that he is to marry the chief’s daughter, though she be 
betrothed to my brother-in-law.’ 

‘Heed not thou that,’ returned the dangerous man. ‘ Many wives I 
may have; for I must strengthen my hands, but thou art my only 
beloved. Dry thy tears, and listen. ‘To-day thy husband will fire his 
gun at me; it may be, twice. Take this bullet. Go to thy lodge, 
draw that which is in his gun, and put this in its place. Then, if he 
would fire again, take this other bullet and give it to him. Be careful 
not to mistake them. And now, begone: thou hast tarried here too 
long. If thou dost but lisp what has but now passed, thy tongue shall 
cleave to thy palate !’ 

The woman withdrew, and he of whom it might be said that ‘ he 
never spared man in his anger, or woman in his lust,’ proceeded to 
seek the council. He passed the messengers on his way, without 
deigning to listen to them, and burst ito the centre of the assembly. 
Throwing his robe from his massive shoulders, he began: 

‘The Great Spirit speaks through my voice, and the spirits of the air, 
and the spirits of the earth, and the spirits of the waters, are stirring 
within me. Go not to Pembina! A black cloud hangs over the path, 
and the earth yawns at the end of it. In the clouds of the night, a 
spirit stood by me, and pointed to the North, and I looked, and our 
horses were not among our English brethern ; therefore strike them not. 
He pointed to the South, and I looked, and lo! a score of mounted 
Long Knives, driving our cattle before them. And the Spirit withdrew, 
and my eyes closed. The Northen foot is of lead, the war-eagle 
screams, and his hunger must not be appeased. Famine is in the land — 
the buffalo roams afar — no powder, no guns, no blankets. The Evil 
Spirits gnash their teeth — men faint-——the cannon roars, and women 
and children shriek’ 

For a quarter of an hour, with frantic gestures, and frothing at the 
mouth, he continued his wild and incoherent rhapsody, every sentence 
having some obscure allusion to the evils to be apprehended from the 
measure proposed. At last he fell, as if exhausted. 

‘He has not been out of his lodge for three days,’ said an Indian, ‘ or 
spoken with any one, and yet he knows what has happened, and who 
has done it!’ 

‘Look !’ cried another, ‘he has gotten the hatchet that the Elk-at-Bay 
brought in. A moment ago, it lay by the council-fire, and no one has 
touched it !’ 

The Elk-at-Bay rose and delivered himself in the plain, simple terms 
in which an Indian always expresses his thoughts, unless when about 
to perpetrate a premeditated speech. ‘ Foolish though they be,’ said he, 
‘in some things, the men with hats are wiser than we. They laugh at 
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spirits, and so do I. I never saw one. No spirit ever did me good or 
harm, and I do not think they can; for the Great Spirit himself is too 
benevolent in his nature to afflict the creatures of his hand, who have 
woes enough of their own. Our Father can untie himself, when 
bound, and dip his hand in scalding water unhurt, and so can I, though 
no spirit helps me. The spirit who hath spoken with him is either a 
dream or a lying spirit. It has told him that the Big Knives, and not 
the people of Pembina, have stolen our horses. What likelihood ? 
Behold, Pembina is but a day’s journey, and the Big Knives are forty 
sleeps off. We do not go so far to steal horses ourselves. But our 
father loves rich gifts, and the people in the North have bestowed many 
on him, and doubtless it was one of their spirits who whispered to him 
to leave this great injury unrequited, and so our wives and infants must 
starve, that his stomach may be filled, and his back covered. It shall 
not be so. J will go to Pembina, if I go alone, and if I get not some 
recompense for my three horses, I will leave my body there. 

‘Our Father is wiser than I, and certainly can foresee many things 
as clearly as I can tell when it will rain, and when be dry. He says 
his head will not be harmed by a bullet. Perhaps the Big Knives do 
not load their guns heavily, but if? 

Here the bold speaker was interrupted, and as his views were con- 
siderably above the intellect of his hearers, his speech elicited a general 
grunt of disapprobation. Slowly and heavily the Pezhootah Wechash- 
tah gathered himself up, as he interrupted the Elk-at-Bay. ‘Stay,’ 
he cried, ‘the cloud that darkened my spirit is departed, but the flash 
that illumed it still glows. The lying spirit who told me whither the 
horses are gone, has told me what you were about to say. You would 
have proposed to me to stand your fire, to prove that the Great Spirit is 
not careful of my safety. I know why you seek my death, but though 
your heart is weak and you deceived, do not dare me to the proof.’ 

‘I do dare you to it, replied the stubborn Elk. 

‘Be it so, then,’ said the Medicine Man: and turning to the Elk’s 


wife, with a glance of intelligence, he desired her to bring her husband’s 


g 
So 





un. 
‘It was well loaded this morning,’ said the Elk, and if the ball goes 
not through him, my hand and eye are no better than an old woman’s.’ 

His wife handed him the gun, and, not without trembling, saw the 
sorcerer bare his broad chest within twenty yards of its muzzle. All 
remonstrances were unheeded alike by both disputants. The Pezhootah 
Wechashtah stood firm, and the Elk looked heedfully to his flint and 
priming. He deliberately leveled his piece ; the sorcerer stood firm as 
a rock. He fired, and the ball was distinctly heard to whistle through 
the prairie, but the mark still stood erect, untouched, without the stirring 
of a muscle. A shout of admiration rent the welkin. 

‘There is some trick in this,’ said the Elk, with an air of deep motti- 
fication. ‘Has my eye lost its clearness, or my hand its steadiness ? 
We shall see.’ 

So saying, he turned to his wife, who stood by with his horn and 
bullet-pouch, and demanded another ball, with which he re-loaded his 
gun. He then set up a little snow shovel, on precisely the spot where 
the sorcerer had stood, fired, and struck it. 
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‘See!’ said the Medicine Man, ‘the senseless wood weeps blood at the 
impiety of your first attempt.’ * 

It waseven so. The bullet had recoiled from the mark, leaving a dark 
red stain where it had struck. All present were lost in amazement. 
‘ You will now give up your intention of going to Pembina?’ said the 
Medicine Man. 

‘I have said it, and I will go,’ replied the other. 

‘The foot that travels that road will never return. The Spirit that 
cannot lie has said it,’ rejoined the Medicine Man. 

‘Then he may also have said that I am resolved to fling away my 
body,’ answered the Elk. 

Even those minds which are least accessible to superstition, are some- 
times affected by it. The doomed man blackened his face with soot, 
arranged his arms, took a change of moccasins, and departed, singing 
his death-song, for he felt assured that he was taking the war-path for 
the last time. A few days after, his dead body was found in a wood on 
the river Awz Parcs. The lower limbs were frightfully swollen, and 
the whole body was purple. Congelation had evidently arrested the 
process of decomposition, while the subject was yet alive. 

The spring advanced, and the Pezhootah Wechashtah had not yet 
succeeded in attaining a union with the chief's daughter ; ‘for,’ said the 
old man, ‘ she is promised to Dahkinkeeah, and he declares that he will 
be the death of me, if I give her to any one else. And he is just like 
the Elk-at-Bay, his brother — very determined, and likely to keep his 
word. I would advise you to beware of him, for he looks upon you as 
the cause of his brother’s death, and you will do wisely not to anger him.’ 
Thus he evaded the terrible alliance proposed, though the Pezhootah 
Wechashtah’s reputation had been somewhat enhanced by the discovery 
that the horses of the tribe had actually been stolen by a party of 
Americans, as he had stated. These enterprising persons had taken a 
drove of neat cattle across the prairies, all the way from Charenton, 
on the Missouri, to Pembina, and made prize of the horses on their 
return. There are some foolish persons who are in the habit of explain- 
ing every thing incomprehensible by natural causes; such, no doubt, 
will say that the Medicine Man might very well have fallen in with 
these drovers, in one of the solitary rides he was accustomed to take. 
He was no fool, they will affirm, and he might easily have recognised 
the hatchet, for its helve was remarkable, and he was very capable of 
putting this and that together, so as to arrive ata justconclusion. Such 
people would not believe that the moon is made of green cheese, though 
it should be demonstrated. 

An uncharitable person might say, too, that the fangs of the rattle- 
snake retain their venom years after extraction, and might be so 
arranged in a pair of shoes as to ee the wearer’s feet, and cause 
his death ; and thus, it may be urged, the Elk-at-Bay might have come 
by his death. But it is held that every man ought to be deemed inno- 
cent, till proved guilty, and a very good maxim it is. Now, as the 
Medicine Man never was convicted, or even tried, for this crime, it is 





* We could easily explain how these results might have been effected, but then — 
our readers would be as wise as we. Nothing is simpler than to make a bullet miss, or 
to bring blood out of a plank. 
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unfair to suppose that he committed it. Beside, his own people never 
so much as suspected him; and surely, they ought to know most about 
the matter. We give no credit to speculations, unsupported by a shadow 
of evidence. 

One day the Pezhootah Wechashtah, being on one of his solitary ram- 
bles, met a third brother of the Elk-at-Bay, not yet mentioned in this 
narrative. This young man had been absent all winter, on a visit to the 
Sioux of the Mississippi, and was now returning to his family. The 
Medicine Man was the first of his band whom he had seen for a year, 
and well had it been if they had not met. After a short but important 
conversation, the youth turned to pursue his way, when the treacherous 
sorcerer shot him between the shoulders, and he fell dead. The 
Shianne was then up, high out of its bed, and huge masses of ice were 
thronging down, crashing and rending each other, tearing up large 
trees, and grinding them to pieces. ‘The Medicine Man cast the body 
of the man he had so ruthlessly slaughtered into the fierce current, 
which quickly ground the very semblance of humanity out of it. 

Soon after, the Pezhootah Wechashtah had one of his periodical 
visions, in which he prophesied the extinction of the whole family of 
the Elk-at-Bay, and hinted that the chief and his kin would be involved 
in the same calamity, if the will of the Great Spirit were not soon 
obeyed. Thus the old man was excessively annoyed, and placed, as it 
were, between two fires. On the one hand, were the resentment of 
Dahkinkeeah, his child’s inclination, and his own promise, — on the 
other, superstitious terror, importunity, threats, and gifts. Worn out, 
at last, the chief sought an interview with the sorcerer. 

‘I would give you my daughter,’ he said, ‘but in truth, I dare not. 
Though I am old, lam not tired of living, and my life would be a 
short one, did I appear voluntarily to injure the family of the Elk-at-Bay. 
You have yourself proclaimed it to be the Great Spirit’s will that you 
should wed my daughter. Now, give such a proof of the divine 
command, that the whole tribe shall cry shame on him who contra- 
venes it.’ 

‘If I do so, will you cease to be disobedient to it?’ said the sage. 

The chief gave assent, and departed. 

‘A fine chief this, thought the Medicine Man. ‘In his best days 
he was a slave, instead of being a ruler, asl am. To keep his name 
and his place, he sacrifices all that makes life desirable. To prove his 
generosity, he must be the worst fed, lodged, and clad in his tribe. To 
prove his valor, he must ever be in the way of blade or bullet. To 
preserve what little influence he has, he must,.study the humors of all, 
and submit to them. Such are our chiefs. Better beadog. But I— 
I submit to nothing, — I make no sacrifice. All is mine, and all bend 
to my will. One family alone resist me — but not long!’ 

That evening saw the elders of the band convened in the Pezhootah 
Wechashtah’s tent. His rival, too, was present. The pipe passed 
round, and then the host arose and spoke. 

‘This old man has asked of me a manifest proof that itis God’s will 
he should give me his daughter. If I give him such a proof, will all 
here consent that she shall be mine ?’ 

All assented. 

‘Then listen. You know that I have not been in the lower country 
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for years, and you also know that no one has come among us from 
thence for more than twelve moons. If I tell you what is on any 
particular spot there, will that be such a proof as will satisfy you ?’ 

All assented, and the lover added, ‘ Yes, for the thing cannot be.’ 

‘Well, then, do some of you name the spot.’ 

This was declined, as none present had sufficient knowledge of the 
country. 

‘Then I must name the place myself. Six paces north from the spot 
where the second brook crosses the road through the Bois Franc, as 
you go from the Prairie Aux Fleches, stands a hollow oak tree. Send 
thither a runner, and in that tree he will find a blanket, a pair of leggins, 
and’ He enumerated several other articles. Dahkinkeeah himself 
admitted, that if the things were found, as described, it would be suffi- 
cient evidence of the Medicine Man’s right to ask and have whatever 
might seem good unto him. 

A messenger was despatched with instructions, and in about a month 
returned with the goods, which he had found as directed. The guests 
were bidden to the wedding, and the young lady most concerned retired 
to the woods to weep (according to squaw custom,) and to take leave of 
her disconsolate lover. 


‘This Medicine Man, said the damsel, ‘must indeed have a spirit 
for his comrade.’ 

‘If he has, replied the young man, ‘it must be an evil spirit. I 
never heard that it did good to any one. It would be a good deed to 


drive it away from our band.’ 


‘If it be an evil spirit, said the lady, ‘ it is so much the more to be 
feared.’ 

‘Had my brother been afraid of evil men or spirits,’ returned Dah- 
kinkeeah, ‘he would have been alive now. There are no cowards in 
my family, Wenoona.’ They parted. 


‘THE guests were assembled, the feast was spread, and the pipe was 
smoked. Nothing remained to complete the nuptial rites, but to carry 
the bride, forcibly, to the bridegroom’s tent. This was done, and the 
Medicine Man followed. 

He entered, and found the chief’s daughter in darkness, but not in 
solitude. At her side stood her lover, with a sharp arrow drawn to the 
head. He remembered his brother’s experiment, and would not trust to 
lead and gunpowder. At the moment the Medicine Man darkened the 
door, the shaft was buried in his bosom, to the very feather. 

A horse stood near, tied to a tree. Dahkinkeeah sprang on, the 
damsel mounted en crowpe, and before the Pezhootah Wechashtah’s 
fate was discovered, they were far beyond the reach of pursuit. 

The wounded man survived his wedding but three days, insisting to 
the last that he had fallen by the hand of the Evil One. According to 
his own directions, he was buried on horseback, (that is sitting on a 
living horse, which was ingraved with him,) on the top of a high bluff, 
commanding a long reach of the Shianne. This was done, that he 
might start fair in the other world, as became his quality, and that he 
might have the earliest view of his friends, the traders, coming up the 
river. No man passes that way, without being made acquainted with 
one land-mark — Tue Mepicine Man’s Grave. 
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TO VIOLET 


Licut of my life ! — where’er thou art, 
My spirit fondly turns to thee; 

And every pulse that thrills my heart, 
Is thine before mine own it be: 

Thine, in the day-beam’s blessed light, 
And thine, at eve’s delicious hour, 

Thine, underneath the shadowy night, — 
And every season hath some power 

To make me thine! 






So will the current of my days 
Be still to make me more thine own; 
Thine still the charms I love to praise, 
Thy voice be still my music’s tone: 
Thine ’mid the burning hopes of youth, 
And thine as manhood’s powers unfold ; 
Thine, all my soul-spring’s living truth, 
And time but shows me tested gold, — 
Stull ever thine! 
Newburyport, ( Mass.) 


A REFUTATION 


OF M. HUME’S ARGUMENT AGAINGT MIRACLES. 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK BEASLEY, D. D., FROVOST OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Aut philosophers have remarked, that the difficulty in the proof of a 
miracle arises out of its contrariety to the laws of nature, as ascertained 
by our experience and observation. ‘That a dead man should be restored 
to life, is so contrary to all the facts which we witness in the course of 
our affairs, that it requires testimony strongly corroborated, to render 
such an event credible. Thus far is salemaiiitinn by all intelligent 
men, and the advocates of religion think they meet with this satisfac- 
tory proof in reference to the Gospel miracles. Atthis point M. Hume 
interposes, and undertakes to show, that no human testimony, however 
corroborated, can authenticate a miracle. Let us see how he compasses 
his conclusion. His argument is this: All our knowledge of facts 
depends upon experience, and this is true, even of that derived from 
human testimony. An invariable experience amounts to certainty —a 
variable experience, to different degrees of probability. Our experi- 
ence of the uniform laws of nature is invariable; that of the truth of 
testimony is variable, since men may deceive and falsify. In the case 
of miracles, therefore, which are violations of the laws of nature, there 
is an invariable experience, amounting to certainty against them, while 
there is in their favor only that probability which is founded upon our 
variable experience of the truth of testimony. Here, then, will ever be 
certainty in knowledge poised against probability, and the argument 
complete against miracles. This argument is ingenious, and deserves a 
more satisfactory answer than I have ever seen. The learned divines, 
who have adverted to it, as appears to me, have not rightly apprehended 
it, and could of consequence have furnished no complete refutation, 
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The whole force of this syllogism turns upon this single proposition : 
that our experience of the truth of human testimony always rests upon 
a variable experience, because the reports of witnesses are found to be 
false as well astrue. This is an arrantsophism. Because men some- 
times tell falsehood, does it follow that there is no testimony which 
amounts to certainty? M. Hume reasons as falsely as the sons would 
have done, at the death-bed of their father, in the fable, who was furnish- 
ing them an admonition to unity by his bundle of sticks, had they ex- 
claimed, ‘Father, behold these sticks may separately be easily broken, and 
therefore, when united, may also be broken.’ ‘The father would have 
refuted them, by an appeal to fact, and, as he did, have shown them, that 
when taken separately, they were very frangible, but when united, resis- 
ted his utmost strength. Like that of these sons, is M. Hume’s reason- 
ing, and it may as readily be refuted. Because the separate or ordinary 
testimony of men is fallible and deceptive, does it follow that there is 
no concurrence, or corroboration of testimony, which is irrefragable, 
and amounts to perfect certainty? When, since the creation of the 
world, was such a testimony as that of the Apostles and Evangelists 
found to be false? When this lesson is furnished by experience, it will 
be time enough to discredit the miracles of the Gospel, upon the ground 
that their authenticity rests upon a variable experience, or mere probabi- 
lity. As far as the experience of mankind has extended, in reference to 


a testimony thus corroborated, it may be said to be invariable in its 
favor. 


THE HUMMING-BIRD. 


Insect bird of the glowing pe. 


Fairy king of the world of bloom, 
That drinkest honey and rich perfume 
From thy vassals in bed and bower, — 
Say, did the rim of the rainbow fling 
Those regal hues on thy glowing wing, 
That gleam as thou hangest quivering 
O’er the cup of yon dew-brimmed flower ? 


Rays from all gems of the rock and mine 

Seem confused in that crest of thine, 

As, a moment perched on yon trelliced vine, 
Thou stayest thy rapid flight ; 

Safe support as the proudest tree 

Would to the foot of the eagle be, 

Doth yon slender tendril yield to thee, 
Nor bends with its burthen light. 


Thou art gone! — thy form I do not see, 

ButI hear thy soothing minstrelsy, 

Sweeter than ever the toiling bee 
Out-poured from her ‘ mellow horn.’ 

Perchance thou piercest the jasmine’s cell, 

Or drawest, as from a golden well, 

From the amber depths of the lilly’s bell, 
Bright tears of the dewy morn. 
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While kissing the blossoms of gold and blue, 
Dost thou not pilfer each glorious hue, 
And deeply thy tiny plumes imbue 
With the colors from nature won ? 
But no, —for Flora when gayest drest, 
Hath not a tint in her vated vest 
Like those which flash from thy jewelled breast, 
In the blaze of the summer sun. 


Lo! thy scented feast is forever spread ; 
When Northern flowrets are pale and dead, 
Thou to a sunnier clime art fled, 

Where their beauty forgets to fade. 
When roses sleep on the Ce stem, 
And the diamond dews all their Tenven begem, 
Thou veilest thy head, and dost dream of them 
Till riseth Night’s curtain of shade. 


Thou hast power from each blossoming thing 
Drops of the richest balm to wring, 
And thy life, if brief, is a joyous spring, — 

A bright lapse ’neath a shadeless sky. 
Not so with Man — when he thinks to dip 
In the rose of Pleasure his glowing lip, 
A viper stings as he stoops to sip, 

And he turns away to sigh ! 





AN ACTOR’S ALLOQUY. 


NUMBER FIVE. 





Freperick Reynotps, the dramatist, in the preface to his comedy 
‘Begone Dull Care,’ complains most bitterly of the difficulties attendant 
on dramatic composition. Reynolds has no right to complain: his 
pieces are pointless, vapid, and monotonous, and owe their celebrity 
solely to the talent employed in their personification. The same cha- 
racters, plot, and incidents run through all his works ; but Lewis, Mun- 
den, and Quick gave a current stamp to the crude mass, and made it 
pass as sterling ore. 

But if Reynolds, with such powerful auxiliaries, and such unbounded 
luck, found the profession of a playwright full of annoyances and dis- 
agreeables, how must they effect a young, enthusiastic mind, unfriended 
and unknown, and with a share of that ill-fortune which generally 
aitends the sons of genius in the onset of their career? Why have we 
so few first-rate dramatic writers at the present day ? Why should not 
the lights of learning burn their votive lamps before Thalia and Mel- 
pomene, in whose trains follow every sister muse ? Is it not as proud 
a thing to rank as classmate with Shakspeare, Dryden, Ben Jonson, 
Massinger, and Knowles, as with Milton, Cowper, Southey, and Cole- 
ridge ? The amphibii of the tribes, Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Byron, 
Scott, Moore, etc., are but so many instances in proof, that the drama 
would attract the attention of men of genius in a greater degree, but for 
the many distressing annoyances or ‘difficulties,’ as Reynolds calls 
- ; and on these difficulties I shall take the liberty discursively to 
enlarge. 
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Successful dramatists have generally been as well paid as any other 
class of authors. Goldsmith made as much money by one of his come- 
dies, ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ as he did by his three Histories of 
England. Reynolds received from two to three thousand dollars each 
for the generality of his trashy articles. Knowles, who is so assidu- 
ously endeavoring to smother the effect of his fine writing by the bad- 
ness of his acting, was offered nearly five thousand dollars for any play 
he chose to put into the hands of the Drury Lane manager. If these 
instances are now but few and far between, it is because the taste of the 
public has been vitiated by the stream of French vaudeville, melo- 
drame, and opera, which has been for some years running into and 
defiling the pure waters of our old delight, — even to undermining the 
banks and soiling the brightness of Avon’s wholesome spring. 

The immense size of the patent theatres, Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane, compelled the tragedian to rant and shout, and forced the come- 
dian to buffoonery and caricature. Pieces combining scenery, dancing, 
and spectacle, were displayed to great advantage on their mammoth 
stages, and the legitimate drama fell into decay. Driven from these 
large and dreary buildings, the best actors found a refuge in nearly a 
score of smaller edifices, termed Minor Theatres, where the audience 
can both see and hear ; and the first artistes of the present day are to 
be found enlisted under the banners of the enterprising managers of the 
Adelphi, Surrey, Olympic, and Victoria theatres. Most of these minor 
houses are licensed by the magistrates for an entertainment of music and 
dancing only ; and when first established, the performances were com- 
pelled to be deeply imbued with such delights. The ‘burletta’ appeared, 
an order of petite drama, somewhat resembling the French vaudeville, 
but written in common-place jingling rhyme. If singing and dancing 
were not sufficiently frequent in the construction of the piece, a piano 
was tingled in the orchestra, while the actors were speaking the mise- 
rable nonsense the law allowed them to utter. To represent such 
entertainments, Elliston rented the Surrey Theatre ; and to gratify his 
vanity and fondness for acting, he had Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy of ‘ The 
Beaux Stratagem’ metamorphosed into a burletta, and degraded himself 


by playing the character of Archer, one of the finest of his assumptions, 
in such doggrel as this: 


‘A footman sure am I, 
In a genteel fami - ly 


Shakspeare did not escape, but suffered at the hands of the common 
hangman, one Mr. Lawler, who executed these enormities. Elliston’s 
Macbeth drew money at the patent theatres, therefore he played it in 
verse atthe Surrey. I recollect the opening of the dagger sillier 


‘Is this a dagger that I see before me ? 
My brains are dazzled by a whirlwind stormy : 
The handle toward my hand — clutch thee I will ; 
I have thee not, but yet I see thee still.’ 


This is the sort of stuff monopoly endeavored to force upon the Lon- 
don public, scarcely twenty years ago. Some few years afterward, 
Booth played King Richard at the Coburg theatre, according to the 
text of the Drury Lane prompt-book ; an information was laid against 
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Mr. Glossop, the proprietor, and the magistrates awarded the penalty 
of fifty pounds for every offence. 

To do Elliston justice, he struggled manfully in the cause of common 
sense, and to his example we owe the total alteration which has since 
taken place. When lessee of the Olympic, he published an able 
pamphlet against the tyranny of the patentees, and vindicated the right 
of the minors tu an extended nature of their performances. Two years 
afterward, he was lessee of Drury Lane, and prosecuted the other 
theatres for doing what he had himself declared the law allowed them 
to do, and which he had been the first to advocate and practice. 

The royal monopoly of the regular, or as the patentees term it, the 
legitimate drama, was originally centred in Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden theatres alone, except a license from the Lord Chamberlain to 
the owners of the little theatre in the Haymarket, for a few weeks in the 
summer. The case now is very different, though the law remains the 
same: but the evident villany of the act of parliament has cut its own 
throat, and the law is actually a dead letter. The new theatre royal, 
Haymarket, has a license for eight months in the year ; and although 
the inanity of the present proprietor has caused it for some time past to 
be most miserably conducted, it is the best house in London for the per- 
formance of good and sterling plays. 

To supply the constant demand occasioned by the new theatres, and 
gratify the rage for novelty, a new breed of authors hasappeared. Bur- 
lettas, divested of the rhymes, operettas, where sense is sacrificed to 
sound, and other petites, beside the endless varieties of melo-drame, 
employ a formidable tribe of translators, adapters, arrangers, and com- 

ilers. The manner in which these pieces are produced, frequently 
hides the disgusting nakedness of the subject: in this, the managers 
follow the example of the magistrates of Douia, who, when the Emperor 
Charles entered their gates in great state, under triumphal arches and 
festoons of flowers, put a clean shirt upon the body of a malefactor that 
was hanging in chains atthe city gate. 

The American dramatist suffers under still greater disadvantages than 
the English scribe. There never can be any encouragement given 
here to this department of literature, until the whole theatrical system is 
changed. Even the amateur playwright would scorn to throw away 
his time in concocting dramas, which there is no possibility of ever 
seeing played. The ‘star’ system directs the attention of the audience 
to the actor, not the drama. These corruscant creatures have their 
arrangement of pieces calculated for the display of their own peculiar 
powers, and carefully avoiding the remotest chance of eclipse by not 
allowing a stray light an opportunity even to twinkle. Then again, 
why should a manager pay for original pieces, when half a dollar will 
purchase the last new successful play from London, in four or five 
weeks from its first production? ‘The Dramatic Author’s Protection 
Act, lately passed in London, forbids the performance of any play 
without some remuneration to the author : consequently every piece is 
mon 0 there as soon as performed ; but here in America, a dramatist 

as no such protection; for if an author were to print an original and 
popular drama, it would be played in every theatre in the States, in 
defiance of his prohibition: although, if an action at law was to be 
brought for infringement of the copy-right act, it is not quite certain but 
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that the jury would consider a repetition of the words before an assem- 


blage of people as an act of publication. 

Not many months ago, an actor wished to obtain possession of a 
highly popular manuscript farce: he applied for it, and was refused. 
He employed persons to sit in the gallery, and take down the words 
during its performance ; but, unluckily for these short-hand thieves, 
the farce was changed upon the night in question, in consequence of 
the illness of one of the performers. He then endeavoured to borrow 
from the actors engaged in the representation, the written parts given 
them to study from, but they scorned his dishonesty, and refused. He 
then visited the front of the house himself, made memorandums and 
notes of the plot, and principal portion of the dialogue, put it into shape 
at his leisure, went to another city, and produced the piece under its 
original name, and announced himself not only in the bills, but from 
the stage, as the author of the farce ! 

If I have not given sufficient reasons why men of talent do not bend 
their attention to the drama, perhaps an exemplification of some of Rey- 
nolds’ classified ‘ Difficulties of Pleasing’ may be agreeable, and then, 
as the old song says, 


‘We'd have you understand how hard it is to write.’ 


After various platitudes and truisms, such as ‘ Were there no dra- 
matic writers, there would be no dramatic critics, Mr. Reynolds ‘ points 
out some of the difficulties attendant on dramatic composition.’ 


‘ First Dirricutry —— to please Younrsetr. 

* Second Dirricutty —— to please the MANAGER. 

* Third Dirricutty —— to please the Actors. 

‘ Fourth Dirricutty —— to please the LicENsEa, 

‘ Fifth Dirricutry ——to please the AupigncE, 
‘Sixth Duirricutry ——to please the Newsparers. 


* Add to all this, the actors must please not to be taken ill — the weather must please 
not to be unfavorable — the opposing theatre must please not to put up strong bills, 
and then —what then? Why then, ‘ please to pay the bearer,’’ 


Let us get over our difficulties one at a time. The first ‘ difficulty, 
pleasing one’s self, is no difficulty at all to an author, and if a man finds 
it difficult to please himself, how can he hope to please an audience ? 
The tone of all Reynolds’ productions evince how delighted he is with 
himself: it was his modesty that tempted him to place this easy task as 
the first and greatest difficulty on his Vist. He says in the same preface, 
that it was a constant cry, ‘ Why don’t you give us a sterling comedy ? 
Now that would have been a difficulty ; but see how he gets over it : 
‘The ancients have culled the flowers from the dramatic garden, and 
have left only the weeds.’ Why, Mr. Reynolds, why did you continue, 
for so many years, to cull the weeds ? 

As to the second difficulty, pleasing the manager, such authors as 
Mr. Reynolds would in these times find it rather a tough job; but it 
could not have been very troublesome in his day, for he had many pieces 
produced, and the manager would not have accepted them if he had 
not been pleased so to do. This observation is ungrateful, Mr. Author. 

No one need envy the manager whom many authors try to please. 
I was once elinaok i the former capacity, and the —_— of rubbish 
that I was compelled to wade through, absolutely sickened me of even 
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the sight ofa manuscript. I was forced to remember some of the points 
of each piece, for the scribblers knew every line by heart, and asked my 
opinion of such and such passages: ‘How did this character come 
out!’ ‘Was not that situation in the fourth act new and good ?’ etc. 
I do believe, from the number of pieces presented to that theatre alone, 
that every man, and every other woman in the world, have, during some 
portion of their lives, been concerned in the fabrication of a dramatic 
piece. I remember quieting one fellow, who would not be convinced 
that his tragedy, in szz acts, called ‘THermorpyia, or THE PHENO- 
MENA OF BRAVERY,’ written in Alexandrines, was not calculated to 
advance the interests of the theatre by its production. ‘ Have you ever 
read any thing like it? said he. ‘ Never. ‘Would it not create an 
immense sensation, if performed? ‘Undoubtedly. ‘Then why not 
produce it?’ ‘We should perhaps find it difficult to allay the sensa- 
tion” ‘I see; you are afraid it would fail ; you surely do not under- 
stand my tragedy,’ said he, with an arrogant air. ‘ My dear Sir,’ said 
I, bowing, ‘I confess that I have not presumption enough to take such 
a liberty.’ 

There is or was a manager of the name of Farrel, in London — 
Jack Farrel, originally a tailor’s apprentice in Dublin: feeling the 
cacoethes actendi, as Liston calls it, he passed through the gradations 
of stage-sweeper, back-combatant, side dancer, and pantomimist, and 
arrived in due time at the important dignity of stage-managership in a 
London minor theatre. Armed with such authority, he would seize 
upon the first-rate parts in the new pieces, and murder them most 
manglingly. Ugolino never gnawed the head of his arch enemy with 
more earnestness than Farrel used in breaking the sconce of poor Pris- 
cian; and many a poor devil of a dramatic author has envied Dante’s 
hero his privilege of retaliation upon an enemy’s skull without brains. 
Farrel wished the constables to remove a noisy sailor from the gallery, 
and pompously desired the officer to ‘take out that incendiary!* I 
never shall forget the agony of a young author, who related the follow- 
ing anecdote. Farrel was pleased with a domestic drama of my friend’s 
writing, and seized upon the principal character for himself; it was that 
of a fiéry-spirited, intemperate young man, smarting under real and 
imaginary wrongs. He describes to a friend the many insults he has 
received from an oppressive landlord — among others, the destruction of 
a little flower garden, and the death of his childrens’ pet lamb, worried by 
his tyrant’s dogs, under the eyes of his dying wife. In conclusion, he 
choeld have said: ‘And the jasmine, whose odorous tendrils wound 
round the lattice, and shaded our humble portal from the summer’s 
heat — whose star-like blossoms have so often graced my wife’s dark 
hair —this jasmine, planted by my father’s hand, was torn up by the 
roots, and flung disdainfully across the path; the bright green leaves 
and silvery flowers alike were dabbled with the victim’s blood.’ Thus 
wrote the author. How did Mr. Farrel speak it? ‘And there was the 
flowers of the garden — the jasmines — and the daisies — all smothered 
in the blood and g —ts of the poor dear little sheep! 


* Somewhat akin to this, is the recent blunder of a Western journalist, who, after an- 
nouncing the scuttling of a steam-boat, by some revengeful miscreant, adds: ‘ Unques- 
tionably, and without doubt, the horrid deed was the work of an incendiary [ 
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Now this manager was pleased with the piece, and pleased with his 
own performance, but the author was not; and in general, it is an even 
chance between the two; for however difficult an author may find it to 
please a manager, no manager, who knows his business, will ever think 
of attempting to please an author. 

‘Third difficulty —to please the actors.’ This, being an impossi- 
bility, is a difficulty worth all the other five. The stage is a school for 
emulation, and when a new piece is to be produced, every actor 
anxiously hopes for a fresh opportunity of displaying his talent. All 
the performers cannot be gratified —there must be some bad parts ; 
and why should an actor hypocritically pretend to be pleased with 
a piece which cramps his exertions, and gives his rival a superior 
scope? These feelings must be very general, till the theatres are man- 
aged @ la Francaise. Many a good play has been damned, because 
Smith had a better part than Brown, or because Wiggins played an infe- 
rior character, while Tompkins was out of the cast. The discontented 
gentleman plays booty; is perfect perhaps, and attentive; pretends to 
do his best, but goes over the course like the jockey who is booked to 
lose — with much evident exertion, much violent pretence, but distress- 
ing his nag, instead of gracing him with the palm of victory. The 
obligation between actor and author is mutual; and as the author, for 
his own sake, does his best for the actor, the actor should, in common 
fairness, let the author be heard, with all the assistance his talents are 
able to give. 

I could enumerate many instances where actors, by inattention, have 
been the instrument of condemnation to unfortunate authors. John 
Kemble’s versus George Colman, in the ‘Iron Chest’ case, is well 
known. The farce of ‘ Master’s Rival,’ written by the inimitable Peake, 
was damned at Drury, with Liston and all the first-rate talent of the day, 
and succeeded immensely the very next week at Covent Garden, sup- 
ported by a most inferior cast. There was an eccentric fellow of the 
name of Powell, at the Coburg Theatre, some twelve or fifteen years 
ago, not he of the Ellistoniana, but John Powell, or Colonel Jack, a 
blustering, good-humored, good-looking man, reckoned very much like 
the late died-in-deep-debt Duke of York, and Jack prided himself on this 
resemblance, which was personally and prodigally true. He had a 
round, sonorous voice, a portly look, and a white aristocratic head, with 
but little hair outside, and less brains within. He was an eccentric, 
devil-may-care sort of fellow, and fond of his pipe and a pot of Barclay’s 
porter. He once addressed a dashing Cyprian, as she was stepping 
into her carriage, with: ‘Harlot, give me sixpence; I have spent 
thousands on your sex.’ Mr. Milner, an author of considerable repute, 
produced a superior sort of drama or three-act tragedy at the Coburg 
Theatre, now the Victoria, and on the night of performance, sat in one 
of the private boxes, with many of the dramatic litieraires of the day. 
One of the principal incidents in the play, was the abduction and sup- 
posed murder of an infant, heir to vast estates : the ruffian was secured, 
but obdurately refused to give any information ; a respectable old gentle- 
man, a friend of the family, and supposed to possess considerable per- 
suasive power, entered the cell of the prisoner, to remonstrate with him, 
and work upon his feelings by Christian-like counsel and admonition, 
and finally to extract the momentous secret from his breast, as a boy 
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picks the periwinkle from his shell. Colonel Jack was the actor 
selected for this part. He had been engaged at that theatre scarcely a 
fortnight, and the first night of Milner’s new piece was John Powell’s 
last appearance. ‘ Now,’ said the author, as the actor appeared, ‘ now 
listen to what I consider the best bit of writing in my play.’ Poor 
Milner! —the Colonel had never known too much of his part, but since 
dinner he had taken in so much Barclay, that he had quite put out 
Milner. Instead, therefore, of the finely-written speech of some thirty 
lines, he blustered up to the prisoner, and shouted out: ‘I say, how 
came you to assarcinate that hinfant?’ The other actor, Bradley, 
could not reply, and Powell, finding he could not awaken remorse in 
the villain’s breast, went on with the second part of his subject: ‘What 
did you do with the body of the babby? Shouts of laughter foretold 
the fate of the play. Milner groaned, the prompter roared, Powell 
swore, the audience hooted. The play was damned, and the author lost 
the fruits of many weeks of application — but then the actor was dis- 
charged! How gratifying! 

‘They manage these matters better in France.’ Talma once said 
that a French actor would no more dare appear before his audience 
imperfect in the words of his part, than to appear before them in a state 
of intoxication. Yet I have seen actors puffed and praised for con- 
stantly practising both of these amiable propensities. 

Singers are the greatest nuisances that authors have to deal with. 
Dibdin tells some queer anecdotes of them in his Reminiscences. A 
mere singer never knows the words of his or her parts, and even in the 
poetry of the songs, will make very strange mistakes. An eminent 
Henry Bertram, in the finale of the opera, which ought to run thus: 


‘If you — us your applause, 
We've neither nght nor might,’ 


always says, instead of the last line: 
‘I’m neither right nor tight.’ 


I have heard a man sing the ballad of Will Watch, the bold Smug- 
gler, with thrilling effect, — yet instead of singing: 


‘He was borne to the earth by the crew he had died with,’ 


he altered it to 
‘The crew he had dined with!’ 


Sinclair continually makes a strange mistake in Rob Roy. Francis 
Osbaldistone has to say: ‘ Rashleigh is my cousin ; — but, for what 
reason I know not, he is my bitterest enemy.’ Sinclair uses a different 
punctuation, and says: ‘ Rashleigh is my cousin, but for what reason I 
know not; — he is my bitterest enemy.’ Not singing the original song 
in Guy Mannering, one night, he gave the following speech as a cue to 
the leader to strike up the symphony of the substituted song: ‘ Here I 
am, all alone on this cursed heath, without sixpence in my pocket, like — 
Love among the Roses!’ Miss Forde, a vocalist of some pretensions, 
played Barbara in the Iron Chest: when her lover is torn from her to 
be tried for his life, she ought to sing the very pretty and pathetic, ballad 
of The Willow; butthis young lady said: ‘Poor Wilford! he goes 
to certain death, I fear; but never shall I forget — Merrily oh,’ etc., and 
off she went, at a hand gallop, into the lively and patriotic song of 
‘Merrily every bosom boundeth.’ 
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A young lady, who was pretty and intelligent, lately played Ophelia, 
and sang the snatches of songs in the mad scenes with much sweetness 
and effect. The newspaper critics advised her to try Desdemona, and 
sing the original ballad. Her ‘John Jones’ at the opposition theatre 
caught the idea, and instantly played the part, but not knowing the 
original, she introduced *‘ Give me but my Arab Steed,’ and ‘ The Bonny 
Wee Wife.’ This is absolutely a fact,—and the lady was a popular 
‘star’ singer in the Atlantic cities, not many years ago. Shakspeare 
made Desdemona musical, and why should not her representatives sing 
modern music as well as wear modern dresses? — and that they all of them 
do. I should like to see Macready standing on the stage as Othello, 
and some pretty little actress, like Miss Watson, hopping round him, 
and singing, ‘If I had a beau for a soldier would go.’ It would not 
be more preposterous than the Italian version of the tragedy, where 
Othello kills his wife to an affetuoso movement. Our friend Reynolds 
assisted in operatising Shakspeare, but not one of his versions keep 


possession of the stage, despite the assistance of the music and the 
scenery. N. B. 


CARE. 


Twn to all of mortal birth, 
Omnipresent fiend of Earth ! 
Phantom lone and gloomy! thou 
Of the stern and haggard brow, Yet the cotter’s anxious mien 
And the eye that sleepeth never, Tells that nature’s sweetest scene, 


| Bleat of flocks and low of herds 
| 
And the heart that acheth ever — If a human heart be there, 


Charm the listening air around 
With the poetry of sound : 


Is there one sublunar spot Feels thy presence, haunting Care! 
Which thy presence cloudeth not ? 

Lo! in Pleasure’s gay retreat 

Where the young ei thoughtless meet, 
Wealth has reared his regal home, With the graceful myrtle crowned, 
From whose towering casements beam And the zone of mirth unbound, 
Morn’s first blush and eve’s last gleam; | As the waltz spins giddily 

While within, voluptuous Ease | To the viol’s stirring glee — 

Dwells with Beauty’s witcheries, Spirit, thou art of the throng 

Breathing from the pictured walls | In that haunt of sense and song, 

And the statue-peopled halls, | Seen in many a darkling glance 

While around assiduous press | In the mazes of the dance, 

Crowds in mute obsequiousness : | When the eye forgets to smile, 

Yet, pervading as the air, | And the mask is dropped the while ; 
Thou, grim spectre, too art there, | Ah! should Pleasure pluck apart 


Lo! on yonder swarded dome 


Frowning, an unbidden guest, All her guises of the heart, 

Banquo like, at every feast ; We should find thee, carking Care, 
Drugging the bright wine with gall, Couched in aching misery there! 
Writing horror on the wall, 

Hanging o’er the wassail board 
Conscience’ hair-suspended sword, 

And in Fancy’s boding ear 

Whispering many a thrilling fear. 


Gaily v’er yon sunny sea 
Bounds the peopled argosy, 
Gliding on from clime to clime 
O’er that fathomless sublime, 
Bird-like, with a faéry motion, 
When the breeze just rocks the ocean — 
Smiles the shepherd’s humble cot, Steed-hke when the groaning mast 
Sheltered by the fragrant leaves Writhes before the rushing blast ; 
Which the shadowy summer weaves; | Yet upon that breathing deck 
While the hum of social bees Thoughts of tempest and of wreck, 
From its flowery trellises, Darkling in the pilot’s eye, 

y-. 


Lo! in yonder fairy spot 


And the laugh of jocund rills | Spirit, tell that thou art 
Echoing from the circling hills, 


And the minstrelsy of birds Hark! upon the Sabbath air 
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Softly swells the voice of prayer, 
And Devotion’s chanted hymn, 
Or the thrilling requiem 


Mark the moody fiend that lowers 
Oe’r his few and fated hours. 


Stealing from the solemn choir, Is there then no happier scene, 

W here the temple lifts its spire; Crowded haunt or dingle green, 
Yet like Morn’s proud Son that fell, | Lordly hall, or lowly cot, 

Who, as holy legends tell, | Which thy presence cloudeth not ? 


Frowning came, and grimly trod 
Where were met the sons of God ; Yes: beyond that gulph abhorred 
Thou dost show thy darkling mien Bounded by life’s ox chord ; 
Where the lowly Nazarine Where no night in darkness falls 
Meekly bows to be forgiven O’er the amethystine walls ; 
In earth’s outer court of heaven. | Where no blight befalls the flower, 
| Sultry drought, or sleety shower ; 
Lo! in yonder lone recess | Where no da ger-thought of guile 
Wrapped in midnight stilliness, | Lurks behind te masked smile ; 
Bends the student, passion-held, | Where all tears are wiped forever, 
| 


O’er the volumed lore of eld; And the loved and loving never 
Holding cornmune unconfined Feel or fear the doom to part 
With the mightiest of mind, Strike an ice-bolt to the heart ; 
Who, though passed from earth away, Where earth’s unimagined choirs 


Still the wand of magic sway, | Ever on their golden lyres 

With the power from genius caught, | Harp Redemption’s wondrous hymn 
Oe’r the realms of living thought. | ‘To the listening seraphim, — 

Yet that watcher’s haggard arr, _ ‘There in that serene abode, 

Feverish pulse and ghastly glare, | Radiant with the smiles of God, 
And Consumption’s hectic streak | Immortality’s blest home, 


On his wan and sunken cheek, Spirit, thou canst never come! P. 





ODDS AND ENDS. 


FROM THE PORT FOLIO OF A PENNY-A-LINER. 


NUMBER THREE. 









Meruinks I see him now, standing as was his wont, behind the 





little desk in front of the pulpit, in the street church. The 
same suit of rusty black which, for the last twenty years, has on Sun- 
days encased his six feet two inches of skin and bones, still hangs upon 
him. The long, thin face, the smoothly-combed hair, the upturned eyes, 
the subdued look, the meek expression, and withal the proud humility 
of manner of Obed Parsons, while in the discharge of his duties as 
leader of the choir, are now before me. I can see him standing with 
his huge psalm-book in his left hand, held at the extremity of his out- 
stretched arm, while his right, keeping the time, moves up and down 
with the regularity of the walking-beam of a steam-boat — every time it 
sinks, touching the book, and, while it rests for a moment upon the 
fingers, rising and falling with a ‘ short, uneasy motion: I can see the 
peculiar and ridiculously-tender expression which his features for a mo- 
ment assume, as his eye glances to the pew, at the right of the pulpit, 
occupied by Deacon H , and his pretty daughter Grace; and never 
shall I forget the mingled look of sadness and despair which overspread 
his countenance the last Sunday he appeared in church, while, partly 
turning toward her, he sang the following lines of the psalm which had 
been selected for the conclusion of the services of the day : 
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‘ My heart, like grass that feels the blast 

Of some infectious wind, 

Does languish so with grief, that scarce 
My needful food I find : 

By reason of my sad estate, 
I spend my breath in groans; 

My flesh is worn away, — my skin 
Scarce hides my starting bones.’ 


The two last lines, in the spirit which he appeared involuntarily to 
apply them, were but too true. His flesh was worn away to such a 
degree that his ‘skin could scarcely hide his starting bones.’ Poor 
Obed |! — thine was indeed an unhappy fate. Nature, in forming thy 
unseemly person, it is true, gave thee a mind in some respects peculiar, 
but she also endowed thee with sensibilities as keen and tender, and 
with a heart as susceptible, as she ever bestowed upon the most lovely 
of her creations. If the pen of one who loved thee with all thy pecu- 
liarities — who knew thee well, and prized the abundant good that was 
to be found in thy simple and unpretending nature—can do aught to 
rescue thee from that oblivion into which thy name and history are fast 
sinking, the effort, at least, shall not be wanting. : 

Obed Parsons was one of those characters marked from the cradle 
for a particular vocation. Born in Italy, he would have been a Ravaglia, 
but born as he was in the eastern part of Connecticut, he lived and died 
a Yankee Singing-master. Most truly could Obed Parsons have been 
said to have been a psalm-singer by nature. The propensity (as I 
believe craniologists call it) was developed in him during his most tender 
years, not where they find it, on the head, but through his mouth. His 
infant cries were metre, and while he yet Jay upon his mother’s breast, 
instead of the crowing, joyful sound by which babes first manifest their 
sense of enjoyment, the notes of ‘Old Hundred’ drooled from his lips. 
The good old Presbyterian psalms with which his venerable grand- 
mother every evening sang him to sleep, in the morning were recog- 
nised in his first waking cries. As he grew in years, he grew in musi- 
cal power. On his first attendance at meeting, the music of the choir 
affected him as sensibly as it did the Ettrick Shepherd’s dog, and like 
that susceptible animal, he instinctively raised his voice, and added his 
infant notes to the song of praise that went forth throughout the con- 
gregation. He soon after became conspicuous in the neighbourhood 
for his skill in psalmody; and before he was thirteen years old, he 
taught a singing-school in his native town. His life, for the next ensu- 
ing fifteen years, would present little of interest to the reader, and I 
shall therefore take the liberty of passing over it with the single remark, 
that it was characterised by the usual spirit of change and enterprise to 
be found in those migratory sons of New-England, who, from the 
earliest times, have devoted themselves to the duties of public instruc- 
tion. After making the tour of most of the townsand villages in what 
are denominated the Northern States, and becoming at different periods a 
sojourner in each of them, at the age of twenty-eight, a bachelor, poor 
in the goods of this world, and poorer still in flesh, but rich in his 
melodious powers —long, lank, and extensive in person, but with a 
wardrobe scanty and stint —he arrived in the city of New-York. 
Through the influence of some natives of the town of his birth, then 
holding the elevated stations and performing the high functions of dea- 
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cons in the street church, he was appointed the leader of its 
choir. The close of his first year found him the teacher of a school for 
the improvement in psalmody of the junior members of the congregation. 

‘There is a tide in the affairs of men,’ says Shakspeare, ‘ which taken 
at the flood leads on to fortune.’ Byron extends the remark to women, 
and observes that there is also ‘a tide’ in their affairs, and I doubt not 
that he was correct in the observation. For my own part, I have 
observed, that in the lives of both sexes, there are periods which seem 
marked by events that exercise a controlling influence over their after 
existence. The hue and tenor of their lives are changed ; different 
feelings are aroused, different cares vex them, new anxieties arise, and 
sources of joy and sorrow are opened which had before been closed to 
them. This, in an especial manner, was the case in the instance of m 
friend Obed. The singing school in the city was an epoch in his life, 
from which he could date a changed existence. Let me here remark, 
that it very frequently happens, that incidents which at first appear so 
trivial and insignificant as hardly to be worth our attention, are subse- 
quently found to have been the moving causes of the greatest changes 
in our character and circumstances. The life of Obed Parsons most 
happily illustrates this observation. Among the pupils in his singing- 
school was a cherub-looking little creature, of the name of Grace, the 
only daughter of one of the principal deacons of the street church. 
Although possessing a person of almost perfect loveliness, her only 
attraction in the eyes of Obed was her voice. It was, indeed, of the 
most clear, soft, and bird-like tone; and from the moment it first struck 
the ear of her teacher, he was so enamoured of its sweetness, that he at 
once determined to employ much of his time in its cultivation. He did 
so, and the hours he devoted to the instruction of Grace, soon became 
the happiest of his existence. His delight seemed for some time to be 
without earthly alloy, and to consist entirely in training to the more 
perfect praise of his Maker, a voice of such peculiar melody. 

It was arare and singular contrast — that of the master and scholar, 
while engaged in their exercises: he bending his long, thin, bony 
form, and gathering up his rambling limbs, to get his face down to 
hers — she with her petite figure, and compact and delicate proportions, 
standing by his side, — they looked like a willow switch and a grape 
vine forming a vegetable alliance. 

After the lapse of a few months, a change was observed to have taken 
place in the character of Obed. The self-complacency which had here- 
tofore been observable in his every look and motion, particularly 
while engaged in the performance of his official services, appeared to 
have given place to an air of fretfulness and unhappiness. He would 
occasionally sing out of time, and by leading the congregation astray, 
cause the most fearful discord in the exercises. On one occasion, I 
particularly remember, he named ‘ Kingsbridge’ as the tune we should 
sing, and just as the congregation had commenced industriously on that, 
he himself struck up on ‘ Denmark.’ At length this wandering from 
his duties became so frequent — his manner so absent and flighty, and 
his mistakes so ludicrous, and occasionally so annoying —that it was 
found necessary to suspend him from office. He was soon afterward 
taken ill, and at last was confined to his bed, from which he never arose. 

It was at this period, that my intimacy with Obed Parsons com- 
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menced. From his peculiar appearance and manner, together with the 
singular traits of character I had observed in him, he had early become 
an object of interest to me. On learning his serious indisposition, I 
called to see him; and finding that I could be of service to him, con- 
tinued my visits. They ended only with his life; and I have the satis- 
faction of knowing that I contributed to soften the last moments of one 
of the most singular and eccentric, and yet the most harmless of human 
beings. A few days before he died, he confirmed my suspicions, and 
acknowledged that his unfortunate and unreciprocated attachment 
had been the cause of his unhappiness, and finally of his death. He 
informed me that I would find the progress of his feelings detailed in 
the latter part of a journal he had kept, and which he desired to leave 
in my hands. 

This journal, which I examined after his death, I found to be volu- 
minous, and for the most part filled with memoranda relating to his 
early life. From that portion of it which was written during his resi- 
dence in New-York, and more particularly from those entries which 
have reference to his feelings for Grace , I shall, as they better 
illustrate some of the peculiar features of his character, make a few 
extracts. His emotions, it will be seen, frequently find vent in sacred 
verse, slightly amended, at times, to suit his peculiar condition. His 
psalm-book was his vade-mecum, and all his ideas of heaven-born inspi- 
ration, in the matter of poetry, were gathered from its pages. The first 


passage which I shall present from my friend’s journal, runs as fol- 
lows : 





* October 21,18—. At length my school is established, and I am, after a long and 
weary wandering, fixed, as I hope, for life. It is a most comfortable feeling that per- 
manent settlement produces. I was fearful that there would never be an end of my 
journeying, and that, 


‘Like Noah’s weary dove, 
That soar’d the earth around, 
But not a resting place above 
The cheerless waters found,’ 


I should travel over the wide world, and never find the rest that is granted unto others.’ 


‘ October 30,18—. Methinks I never heard so sweet a voice as that possessed by 
Grace It is a;pleasure for me to teach her to sing. It cannot be but that to 
God all sounds of worship are equal ; but it always seemed to me, that the voice of 
childhood raised in Fe and that the song of praise breathed in the sweet, 
musical voice and soft accents of a pure and lovely girl like Grace, must be more accep- 
table to him than that which is poured forth in the rough and coarse voices of men,’ 








* November 11,18—. I fear my mind is dwelling too much on Grace And 
yet it is but natural. I have always loved to contemplate the beautiful, whether of 
the animate or inanimate of Nature’s works ; and of a surety, Grace is most lovely. 
Her name, even, is melody. What saith the Psalmist ? 


‘Grace! ’tis a charming sound ! 
Harmonious to the ear, 

Heaven with the echo shall resound, 
And all the earth shall hear.’ 


‘ December 3,18—. Tloveher! Yes!— that is the feeling which has made me so 
uncomfortable of late: and last evening, while I was teaching her the difficult parts of 
‘ Reading,’ she smiled so sweetly and kindly upon me, that I could almost believe that 
I, even I, homely and lowly as lon might find favor in her sight. O that it may be 
so! Could she but look into my heart, and see the purity, the intensity, the almost 
idolatry of my affection, she might forget my awkward manner, my unsightly figure, 
and my ungraceful gait. But this cannot be, and yet I will hope: 
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‘My soul, wait thou with patience 
For Grace, and Grace alone ; 
On her dependeth all my hopes, 

And expectation.’ 


* December 27, 18—. I think people begin to observe the state of my feelings 
toward Grace. It is quite likely ; for 1 cannot always control myself. And why’ 
should I care if all the world know that my affections flow out unto one who is all 
loveliness? Ido not: 

‘My tongue shall be as quick 
Her praises to indite, 
As is the pen of any scribe 
That useth fast to write.’ 


Let it pass from mouth to mouth, from tea-table to tea-table, that Obed Parsons has 
had the folly, if they will call it so, to love one far above him, ‘inevery good and 
perfect gift.’ But as for thee, dear Grace, 


‘O keep me in thy perfect way, 
And bid temptation flee ; 
And let me never, never stray, 
From happiness and thee.’ 


* January 25,18—. ‘The people laugh at me, and the youth of our congregation, 
on whom God has showered blessings of every kind— beauty, wealth, and all the com- 
forts of life-—think it a matter of sport and laughter that one as poor, lowly, and 
unblest as I am, should oe the same feelings, the same tenderness, and suscepti- 
bility, as themselves. ‘They jeer at me, and tell all manner of lies, to make me appear 
ridiculous. I am a subject of mirth and merriment with them, and not unfrequently 
an object of scorn and contemptuous treatment. Often, too, 


*Forsook by all am I, 
As dead and out of mind; 

And like a shattered vessel lie, 
Whose parts can ne’er be joined,’ 


I am sorely tried, and sometimes, I think, overmuch. My life, I hope, has not been a 
sinful one, nor my thoughts such as should call down such a punishment as this: 


‘O Lord! I am not proud of heart 
Nor cast a scornful eye ; 
Nor my aspiring thoughts employ, 
In things for me too high ; 
With infant innocence thou knowst, 
I have myself demean’d ; 
Composed to quiet like a babe, 
That from the breast is wean’d.’ 


‘ February 9,18—. Even Grace turns away from me, and treats me coldly. The 
injurious reports which my revilers have put in circulation, have not been without 
effect : 
‘False witnesses with forged complaints, 
Against my peace combined, 
And to my charge such things they laid, 
As I had ne’er designed. 
The good which I to them had done, 
With evil they repaid, 
And did by malice undeserved, 
My harmless life invade.’ 


‘ February 28,18—. I have spoken to her, and now all is over with me. My 
suspense is ended, and ended in a manner that I ought to have expected. O that I 
could exchange the certainty of misery for the hope [ once enjoyed, — even that 
‘ hope deferred, which maketh the heart sick.’ Yet why should I wish that? 


‘While I conceal’d the fretting sore, 
My bones consumed without relief, 
All day I did with anguish roar, 
But no complaint assuaged my grief.’ 


* March 10,18—. Icannot bear the sight of my fellow-creatures. I do not like 
to go to church any more, and my duties as leader of the choir, once my pride and 
delight, have become hateful to me: 


‘I’m like a pelican become, 
That does in deserts mourn, 
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Or like an owl that sits all day, 
On barren tree forlorn ; 

In watchings or in restless moan, 
The night by me is spent, 

As by those solitary birds, 

That lonesome trees frequent.’ 


* March 27, 18 —. * . My heart is broken, and I shall 
soon be at rest, in a place where the enmity of those who revile me cannot penetrate, 
and where their persecutions cannot reach me.’ 

































Osep was buried, at his own request, in a church-yard near the out- 
skirts of the city, where the grass can grow and the sun shine upon his 
grave. I have erected a neat little monument to his memory, on which 
I caused to be cut an inscription, which for comprehensive and touching 
simplicity equals, I think, the celebrated one of ‘ My Mother,’ in Trinity 
Charel-yéid It is as follows: 

‘OBED OBIT.’ 


‘SPEAKING of death, reminds me’ (as my dear old friend and fellow- 
penny-a-liner, ‘OxLLarop,’ would say,) that it was only yesterday that I 
read in the newspapers the announcement of the demise of a man who has 
afforded me many, very many, moments of enjoyment. The deceased 
was an auctioneer, who, some two or three years since, used to sell 
books in Chatham-street, a few doors below the old theatre. He was, 
‘take him all in all, the strangest compound that I ever met with. 
His character was made up of eccentricities — of qualities the most 
widely different — of impulses the most irregular — and of feelings the 
most variable, and incongruous. Nature had intended him for a gentle- 
man, but had left him ‘ unfinished;’ and those who had charge of his 
education, had designed him for a scholar, but they had also left their 
work incomplete. He possessed many of the feelings and sensibilities 
of the former, and not a little of the learning and acquirements of the 
latter; but his gentlemanly feelings had become so warped and blunted 
by the associations of his after life— his learning so mingled with the 
tinsel acquisitions of his later years—so strangely merged in the 
vulgar wisdom and low cunning he had acquired in the decline of life — 
that, like the faded and worn-out garment of a man of fashion, his pre- 
sent appearance barely enabled one to guess for what he had been 
designed, —the momentary feeling of delicacy, the flash of wit, the 
classical remark, like the unsoiled spot in the garment, telling that he 


had been different from what he now appeared. He was, when I first Se 
stumbled upon him in my evening rambles through the city, in appear- me 
ance nearly sixty years of age. In person, he was tall and spare, with J t - 


a sunken chest, and a face on which want, and care, and probably dissi- rt 
pation, had left deep marks. He was afflicted witha hacking, consump- er 
tive cough, which would frequently interrupt him in his occupations, || 
and oblige him to leave his little stand, and lean against his book- : 

shelves, until the Late ly had subsided. On these occasions, he 
appeared to suffer severely; but as soon as he regained -his voice, he 
would ascend his stand, and resume his business. 
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The little room he occupied, was in one of those old hovels which 
still deface Chatham-street. In size, it was about sixteen feet by ten. 
The ceiling was very low —barely sufficient to allow a man to stand 
upright — and the few panes of glass in the door admitted so little light, 
that the occupant was obliged to burn candles whenever, during the day, 
he wished to arrange his goods for the evening sale. 

His collection of books was as extraordinary as himself. None ap- 
peared, in his estimation, to be worthy a place on his shelves, until they 
had ‘done the state some service.’ Then, when they had been jostled 
in life until the gloss was off, and their newness and freshness of look 
were gone; when they had been thumbed, and used, and abused, until 
we | presented an appearance as ragged, worn-out, and faded, as himself, 
and the tenement he occupied, they were fit to be his companions, and 
the sources of his profit. Some of them were rare, and extremel 
valuable, from the difficulty with which they could be procured. With 
them were mingled the most worthless trash, and the most common- 
place productions —all, however, presenting the same appearance of 
tattered antiquity ; a portion, because they had been preserved for ages ; 
others, because they had been daily conned for a twelvemonth in a 
school-boy’s hand. 

My first attendance at his sales was nearly five years since. One 
evening I was hurrying to the theatre, when a crowd about his door 
arrested my steps. Peals of leaughter, and shouts of applause, which 
reached me from his room, made me desirous of gaining an entrance 
into it. After much difficulty, I succeeded in forcing my way through 
the crowd, and obtained a place to stand within his door. 

At the moment [ attained my position, he commenced a reprimand to 
some boys in one corner of the room, who had disturbed him by jesting 
bids on books they had not the means to purchase. ‘ Young gentle- 
men!’ he commenced, in a voice and witha manner of peculiar solemni- 
ty, ‘it is related in that best and most valuable (but least saleable) of 
all books—the Bible—that when some rude and heartless boys 
scoffed at and made fun of one of the Lord’s servants, who was stricken 
in years, and afflicted with a bald head, he sent two she bears to devour 
them. What punishment your conduct this evening, to a poor old man, 
who stands here with one foot in the grave, striving with all his remain- 
ing energies to gain a decent and honest livelihood — what punishment, 
I say, your conduct, in interrupting my sales, this evening, with your 
d d jabbering, and laughing, and false bids, deserves, I will not 
pretend to state; but if you don’t, every one of you, get out of that door 
before I can reach you, I will break every bone in your rascally bodies!’ 
He then made a move towards them, but before he had advanced three 
steps, all the boys ran out of the room. ‘Gentlemen,’ said the auc- 
tioneer, (resuming his stand, and taking up an old book,) it was a remark 
of Plato, that ‘a good book is a good thing; he might have added, 
‘ whatever its outward condition may be, so long as its contents remain 
entire. Both the sides of this book are wanting; but I am sure the 
intelligent gentlemen I address will not the less value that standard 
work, Goldsmith’s History of Rome. What will you give for it? 
This book was soon sold. Two or three more were put up, and 
‘knocked down,’ without any ceremony. At length, he brought a thin, 
small volume, most deplorably torn and defaced, and opened upon it as 
follows: ‘Pope,’ gentlemen, in saying that ‘a little learning is a dan- 
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gerous thing,’ had no reference to the first rudiments of an education. 
No matter how little we get of that, it is better than nothing. A man 
who can merely read, has an immense advantage over one who cannot, 
while he who adds to this the accomplishment of writing — that faculty 
which poor old Dogberry mistakingly thought ‘came by nature’— 1s 
still more the superior of him who cannot wield the pen. How anxious 
ought we then to be to secure these advantages to our children! If there 
is any person within the sound of my voice, whose progeny cannot 
read, let me beseech him to delay the performance of his duty to them 
no longer. I hold in my hand a book which he will find indispensable 
in his labours. It is—- Webster’s Spelling Book ! — let him buy it: 
What will you bid for it? 

‘Here, gentlemen,’ again he commenced, taking up an old copy of 
‘Virt Roma,’ ‘is a book that I have had in my possession for a long 
time. I have not attempted to sell it, because, until this evening, I have 
not had an audience of sufficient intelligence to appreciate it. Now I 
see before me gentlemen whose acquirements in the classics will 
enable them to put a proper estimate on this rare and excellent work. 
Will you allow me, Sir, to recommend this to your particular attention ? 
(addressing himself to a little snub-faced tailor, who kept his shop a few 
doors below him;) you will observe it is written by one of the most cele- 
brated of our ancient Latin authors. A momentary examination will 
satisfy you, that it is filled with passages of great eloquence and beauty.’ 
‘Five shillings!’ bid the tailor: ‘Nine shillings!’ echoed the auctioneer, 
‘just a-going for nine shillings —a book intrinsically worth ten times 
that sum! Nine shillings, nine, nine, (did I hear ‘éwelve?”) going for 
nine shillings, —once—twice— gone!’ ‘Sir, continued he, handing 
the book to the tailor, and receiving his money, ‘you have made the 
best bargain that will be had here to-night, merely by having an educa- 
tion superior to your neighbors. Here, gentlemen, is an instance of 
the great advantage of learning. Let me improve the happy moment, 
while you are duly impressed with its importance, and offer you 
another assistant to the advancement of the mind. The volume to 
which I allude, and which I now hold in my hand, is the first and best 
edition of Valpy’s Greek Grammar. What do I hear ’s bid for it? 
‘ Fifty cents,’ modestly squeaked a shrivelled old linen-draper, suddenly 
possessed with an ambition of learning. ‘It’s yours,’ quickly respon- 
ded the auctioneer. 

In this manner, bock after book was sold. I observed in the room 
many respectable persons, who evidently were there merely for the 
purpose of amusement. Occasionally they would purchase a_ book, 
and after paying for it, leave it on the counter, to be again added to the 
stock of the auctioneer. 

For my own part, so much was I pleased with my first evening’s 
entertainment, that I became a frequent attendant at his sales. I was 
often enabled to buy works that were valuable to me ; but my purchases 
were generally made with a view of sustaining the concern, and 
making the auctioneer some compensation for the amusement he afforded 
me. I therefore followed the custom I found prevalent among the more 
respectable portion of his audience, of leaving some of the volumes I 
purchased, to be re-sold; and I have now in my possession an old copy 
of the ‘ Columbian Orator,’ which, after having been bid off, paid for, 
and left by me nine times, I at length brought home. M. 
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STANZAS. 


Untwine these flowers ! —I will not wed 
With wretchedness, in Joy’s disguise ; 
Would ye the victim forth were led 
With garlands to the sacrifice ? 
Oh! wreath for Hope these blossoms rare, 
These parasites of dew and sun, — 
But if ye will bedeck Despair, 
Go seek a broken, withered one ! 


This rose, long folded to my breast, 

Must nestle there no longer now ; 
Faith’s latest gift, Love’s last bequest, 

*T will well beseem my traitress brow. 
Take it, and on that brow bestow 

Its scentless leaves and sapless stem, — 
Ye will but crown the queen of woe 

With sorrow’s fitting diadem. 


Oh God !— that gold and baubles bright 
Should weigh against that gem divine 
That fills with its most holy light 
The heart’s unpurchaseable mine! 
Ye know not what a wreck ye make, 
In urging this unholy vow : 
One heart, in climes afar, will break — 
And mine — but that is broken now! 


OLLAPODIANA. 


NUMBER TEN. 


THERE isa pensive, melancholy feeling, which overpowers the heart 
of a resident in a city, when he goes at twilight, from the scene of his 
business and his cares, to the fireside of home. As he passes along 
the crowded thoroughfare, jostled by the hundreds that meet him —as 
he looks forward through the uncertain atmosphere, to forms and dwell- 
ings dimly descried, by twinkling lamps in the distance, and sees damp 
walls and streets receding from his footstep, — he falls into a train of 
musing. How many deeds does the night bring on! How many an 
unsuspected and impatient eye watches the golden sun go down into the 

lowing bosom of the West; how many hearts beat high with suspense or 
Tiequict, while the wan twilight deepens into evening, and the stars, 
one by one, glittering like diamonds through the infinite air, ‘set their 
watch in the sky!’ The affianced bride waits for her lover, counting 
the footsteps that fall upon the pavement, and taxing the discipline of 
her ready ear with the task of decision whether they be Azs or no; 
the church-goer longs for the bell, whose voice proclaims the hallowed 
hour of prayer, and lingers in fond solicitude for the moment when 
the chapel-ward step shall be taken. In unnumbered bosoms are 
kindled the emotions of praise — and they are — and holy. Nothing 
can exceed the beauty of a truly calm and chastened affection. It is 
alike lovely, when bestowed on God or man. The relinquishment of 
self —the trusting dependence on the Great Power of Nature — the 
fond aspirations for better enjoyments —these are the true solace and 
hope of mortality. 
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For one, I am a deep lover of the ‘ poetry of heaven.’ Delicate and 
perfect indeed is the ‘ glitterance of the stars.’ I love to watch their 
birth in the depths of the evening firmament; and to see the moon 
walking in their midst — the Queen of the Evening, whose blue path- 
way glitters with the fadeless —s of the universe. Some of these 
glorious spheres spring with their holy lustre upon the sight with the 
quickness of thought, blessing the eye with their sweet radiance, and 
almost haunting the ear with that music which seems to echo from that 
dim period of the past, when the morning stars sang together. When 
I behold them, devotional feelings possess my heart; and I go back on 
the wings of memory to the far away scenes of my boyhood. I think 
again, as I did then, that all created things make melody to their God, 
and, singing as once I sung, I say: 


Asx of the ocean-waves that burst 
In music on the strand — 
Whose murmurs load the scented breeze 
That fans the Summer land ; 
Why is their harmony abroad — 
Their cadence in the sky, 
That glitters with the smile of God 
In mystery on high ? 


Question the cataract’s boiling tide, 
Down stooping from above — 

Why its proud blows, far and wide 
In stormy thunders move ? 

It is that in their hollow voice 
A tone of praise is given, 

Which bids the fainting heart rejoice, 
And trust re micut of Heaven ? 


And ask the tribes whose matin song 
Melts on the dewy air, 

Why, like a stream that steals along, 
Flow forth their praises there? 

Why, when the veil of Eve comes down, 
With all its starry hours, 

The night-bird’s melancholy lay 
Rings from her solemn bowers ? 


It is some might of love within, 
Some impulse from on high, 

That bids their matin-song Gegin — 
Or fills the evening sky 

With gentle echoes all its own — 
With sounds, that on the ear 

Fall, like the voice of kindred gone, 
Cut off in Youth’s career! 


Ask of the gales that sweep abroad, 
When Sunset’s fiéry wall 

Is crowned with many a painted cloud — 
A gorgeous coronal — 

Ask why their wings are trembling then 
O’er Nature’s soundin lyre, 

While the far cocidental bil s 
Are bathed in golden fire ? 


Oh! shall the wide world raise the song 
Of peace, and joy, and love. 

And shall man’s heart not bid his tongue 
In voiceful praises move ? 

Shall the old forest and the wave, 
When summon’d by the breeze, 

Yield a sweet flow of solemn praise, 
And man have less than these ? 
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No one, I fancy, can regard the wonderful mechanism of the hea- 
vens, or the revolutions of this goodly frame the earth, without emo- 
tion. J at least cannot. When I behold the moon, coursing her sweet 
and mysterious way through the azure vault of evening, or the sun, 
mounting from his golden tabernacle of morning clouds, to smile from 
the zenith upon a beautiful world, I am filled with wonder and admira- 
tion. The coming on of Spring —the advent and departure of the 
Summer —are to me scenes and themes of amazing thought. Then, 
how solemnly does Autumn come on; rustling his sallow leaf, and 
shaking his withered spray, in token that Winter is near! — telling the 
heart, as Wordsworth does the eye, that 

* Summer ebbs ; each day that follows, 
Is a reflux from on high, 


Tending to the darksome hollows, 
Where the frosts of Winter lie.’ 


I VALUE every season as it affords me subjects for reflection. New- 
Year’s day is fruitful of thought. Standing upon the threshold of a 
cycle, we look forward with questioning eyes into the unknown future, 
wondering what it may bring to us of weal or wo. Merciful is the 
cloud that hangs over that untrodden way — grateful the uncertainty 
which begirts its uninvestigated span. Methinks it adds a fresher glow 
to that social communion wherewith we greet the opening year; that 
it gives to love a holiness, to friendship a charm. I would that the 
time-honored custom of Gotham might be extended through the Atlan- 
tic cities; that friends might be gathered together around each other’s 
firesides at the morning of the year, there to renew the sweet feelings 
and generous sympathies of life. 

It is the renewal of precious and holy feelings, that makes the new 
year in New-York so delightful. The citizens bid a truce to care; 
and the generous principle of friendship comes fully into play. To tell 
the truth, the custom begins to radiate from the commercial metropolis, 
and its delights, ‘like flower seeds by the far winds sown,’ are already 
springing up in other towns. I had a taste of them at the commence- 
ment of this present year, in the Rectangular City ; enough to convince 
me that the mode is germinating freely, and will soon abundantly 
fructify. It fell on the day, that I had some dozen friends to visit ; and 
the employment was truly a New-York affair, altogether. One hospi- 
table household, well known for the kindness of its members, and the 
regal bounty of its domestic appointments, conducted the matter in 
veritable Gotham style. On a table which groaned — if mahogany 
can groan— with its burden, were placed all sorts of rich edibles, 
and copious excellencies of great variety, in the way of potation. 
Many were the pleasant-tasted things that reminded me, through the 
interpretation of the palate, that I might consider myself in New- York; 
and as, for the nonce, ‘I drained huge draughts of Rhenish down,’ I 
can assure the reader that the American London was ‘in my flowing 
cups freshly remembered.’ Great, however, is the stability of my 
brain; and so it was, that I escaped without injury; though I do reli- 
giously believe, that should ‘some persons’ imbibe thus much of things 


spiritual and substantial, their footsteps would indicate a knowledge of 
the curvilinear zig-zag. 
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Ir is right wholesome to me, to perceive the effect of the new year 
onan old bachelor. His forehead wears less wrinkles then, and that part 
to which phrenologists assign the organ of benevolence, seemeth to 
bulge, as it were, with a preternatural expansion. He becometh frisky; 
‘takes much to imbibe’— and thinks seriously of changing his condi- 
tion. I never knew but one, that the new year could not revivify, — 
he was a biped whom long years of ‘scoundrelizing’ had indurated, 
the region of the heart, to perfect ossification. The sarcophagus oe a 
mummy, or the flesh of a patriarchal turkey —the cock of his pecu- 
liar walk of life — could not be harder. I met him, ‘the first of last 
January was a year, as they say in Brotherly Love. ‘ Well, Tompkins,’ 
said I, ‘your bosom friend Jones has been swept away, within the past 
year, into the vortex of matrimony.’ ‘ Yes,’ said he, with some such a 

n as Satan may have shed upon [thuriel in Paradise — yes,— Tom 
e gone, and I am glad of it. I don’t know why I should be, though; 
for he never did me any injury!’ He sported this remark for a new 


pas original —yet, like his wig, I believe it was not natural, but 
orrowed for the occasion. 


Ir is diverting in the extreme, to observe the pompous grandiloquence 
in the advertisements of the amusement- furnishing public, about Christ- 
mas and New-Year. Sublimity glares from the theatrical hand-bill, 
and the menagerie affiche. Curiositie ‘s, then, have a ‘ most magnanimous 
value.’ I remember, not long ago, that I desired a lovely lady, a French 
countess, to accompany me to a Zoological Institute, to behold an 
American Eagle. 1 was pleased at the expressed wish which led me 
to make the invitation, and proud of the prospect of showing a living 
emblem of our country’s insignia to one who felt an interest in the sub- 
ject. The bills of the institute set forth, that ‘the grand Columbia’s 
Eagle was the monarch of its tribe, measuring an unprecedented 
length from the tip of one wing to the other, in full ‘plamage, and vigor.’ 
The countess had never seen but one eagle, in the Jardin des Plantes at 
Paris, and that was a small one, and 1 ungrown ; so that her anticipa- 
tions of novelty were as great as mine. We went, and with interesting 
expectancy, asked of the president of the institute, who was engaged 
in the noble pursuit of feeding a sick baboon with little slips of cold 
pork, to discover to us ‘ Columbia’s eagle. He marshalled us to the 
other end of the institute, past the cages of lions, bears, libbards, and 
other animals, —among which was a singular quadruped, with six 
legs —to the cage of the eagle. ‘There, he exclaimed, with profes- 
sional monotony — ‘there is the proud bird of our country, that was 
eaught in the West, and has been thought to have killed many animals 
in his life-time. He was five hours and tw enty-three minutes in being 
put into the cage, so strong was his wings. Look at him clus. He ‘tl 
bear inspection. Jist obsarve the keen irish of his eye.’ 

An involuntary and hearty laugh from us both, followed the sight, 
and the announcement. It was a dismal looking bird, about the size of 

a goodly owl, with a crest-fallen aspect, the feathers of the tail and 
wingr dwindled to a few ragged quills; and the shivering fowl, stand- 
ing on one leg, looked with a vacant, spectral eye at his visitors. No- 
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thing could be so perfectly burlesque, and we enjoyed it deeply and 
long. I shall never be deceived by show-bills again. 


Apropos of holidays. 'To the young and the light-hearted, they are 
what they seem. ‘To those who have passed the purple and flowery 
boundaries of minority — that ‘infancy’ of law —they are forbidden 

gardens of pleasure, whose fruitage is only for the eye. To the adult, 
it isa season of preparation for ‘the payment of bills —or 2williams, 
as they should be more classically denominated — that fall due on or 
about the first of the year. These absorb his soul. The mercer, the 
bottier, the manufacturer of those glossy receptacles which environ the 
chamber of the soul, all such send in their accumulated williams, until 
the sight thereof astounds the receiver. Forthwith he sets about defray- 
ing the same; and great is his satisfaction, when he says eureka! of 
their end. I have a ‘cotemporary,’ if he be yet alive, sojourning in 
foreign lands —N. Pantagruel Wilkins by name—who was once 
visited, about Christmas, by “the senior of the firm of ‘Wright, Wright 
and Wiggins, mercers, drapers, a and fabricators of good habits.’ The 
elder of the house —a fat and burly biped, with a turnip countenance, 
and nose of extraordinary redness— bore to Wilkins his bill. W ilkins 
was oblivious. 

‘Can you tell me, my dear Sir, where you have ever seen me be- 
fore ? 

‘ Certainly — yes, Sir—Ican. Youare a customer of ours, at 
street, No. 27. Here’s your bill.’ 

‘Ah—so it is: Wright, you are right. But, my dear Sir, there is 
one trifling circumstance connected with this bill, which makes it a 
little awkward. I have not the wherewithal to settle it. This is the 
only obstacle in the way, at present. I do not quote often, — but you 
will allow me, on this occasion, to observe, in the language of the cock- 
ney to Mathews’ cab- driver —‘I han’t not got no money whatsom- 
dever; on the contrary, it is quite the rewarse.’ Besides, my friend, 
I have a plan from which I never depart, in the cancelling of my leger- 
liabilities. I pay my blank-book demands alphabetically. Your firm 
is Wright, Wright and Wiggins. The plan strikes you, I see, visibly ; 
and its propriety is as clear, seemingly, to you, as the light on a lily, in 
the spring-time, or the glow on the red side of a bursted peach, in Octo- 
ber. The divine thought touches you nearly, and you acquiesce, evi- 
dentiy. Adios, my friend : as soon as I ead your name in my pay- 
ments, some ten months hence, I will advise you promptly. I say this, 
with a difficult nerve; but I trust you twig me decidedly I mean as I 
say. Good morning - — good morning!’ 
















Reaper, since I last communed with thee, the despot Sickness has 
held me in subjection. I have had dull days, and weary nights, — but 
my books have been companions, and I have had, beside, friends and 
newspapers. I mention this thing, partly to excuse my brevity, and 
lack of variety, and also asa prelude tothis piece of advice: Lend not 
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thy wmbrella, nor suffer thou it to be stolen from thee. In this wise, did I 
procure my indisposition. The night was dark, the rains descended — 
the floods came, and beat against me —the umbrella was loaned — it 
has nevercome home. Heaven forgive the borrower! There are some 
who do not even burrow this in-rainy-weather-much-to-be-desired-and- 
requisite article. They steal it, without compunction. I lately heard a 
man of God, at a Wesleyan conventicle, deliver the following speech 
from the altar: ‘I would ad’nounce to the cod’ngregation, that, proba- 
bly by mistake, there was left at this house of prayer, this morning, a 
small cotton umbrella, much damaged by time and tear, and of an ex- 
ceeding-ly pale blue color, in the place whereof was taken a very large 
black silk umbrella, new, and of great beauty. I say, my brethren, it 
was probably by mistake, that of these articles, the one was taken and the 
other left; though it is a very improper mistake, and should be discoun- 
tenanced, if possible. Blunders of this sort, brethren and sisters, are 
getting a Jeetle too common!’ 
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Pas encore, a present, cher lecteur. 
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SONGS OF THE CRUSADES. 


NUMBER ONE. 


THE FIRST CRUSADERS BEFORE JERUSALEM. 


‘Jerusatem !— Jerusalem! The blessed goal was won, 
On Siloe’s brook and Sion’s mount as streamed the setting sun, 
Uplighted in his mellowed glow, far o’er Judea’s plain, 
Slow winding toward the holy walls, appeared a bannered train. 


Forgot were want, disease, and death, by that impassioned throng; 
The weary leapt, the sad rejoiced, the wounded knight grew strong : 
One glance at holy Calvary out-guerdon’d every pang, 

And loud from thrice ten thousand tongues the glad hosannas rang. 


But yet—and at that galling thought each brow was bent in gloom — 
The cursed badge of Mahomet swayed o’er the Saviour's tomb: 

Then from unnumbered sheaths at once, the beaming blades upstreamed, 
Vowed scabbardless till waved the cross above that tomb redeemed. 


But suddenly a holy awe the vengeful clamor stilled, 

As sinks the storm before His breath, whose word its rising will’d; 
For conscience whispered, the same soil where they so proudly stood, 
The Son of Man had trod abased, and washed with tears and blood. 


Then dropped the squire his master’s shield, the serf dash’d down his bow, 
And, side by side with priest and peer, bent reverently and low, 

While sunk at once each pennon’d spear, plumed helm, and flashing glaive, 
Like some wide waste of reeds bow’d down by Nilus’ swollen wave. 


From eyes that never wept till then, the warm tears fell like rain, — 

Proud Tancred’s eagle-glance was dimmed, loud sobbed the good Lorraine ; 
And ’t was a blessed sight to see each warrior fierce and wild 

Become before his Gop that hour, e’en as a little child. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


Rienzi: THE Last or tHE Trisunes. By the author of ‘ Pelham,’ ‘ Eugene Aram,’ 
etc. In one vol. 12mo. New-York: Harper ann Brorners. 


Wirn a rapidity equalled only by that of the author of Waverley, in his best 
estate, Mr. Bulwer pours upon us work after work, each, however it may compare 
with its predecessors, far superior to the productions of any living novelist. The 
‘ Last Days of Pompeii’ have not yet lain a sufficient length of time upon our tables, 
and the shelves of our circulating libraries, to lose the character of a new novel, and 
lo! the reading world is surprised with another elaborate romance from the prolific 
brain of the same author. When the subject chosen by Mr. Bulwer was first men- 
tioned to us, we wondered at his hardihood, in following in the steps of the accom- 
plished authoress of the tragedy of ‘ Rienzi,’ and thought that his production would 
almost necessarily prove in substance but a repetition of Miss Mitford’s. We were, 
however, agreeably disappointed. Considering that the hero is the same in the 
tragedy and in the romance, and that each had the same materials from which to 
choose their several stories, Mr. Bulwer, to use his own language, ‘ will be found to 
have trespassed but little, if at all, upon the ground previously occupied.’ We regret 
that our limits will not allow us to transcribe the beautiful and just tribute to Miss 
Mitford, with which the author concludes his preface. There is something so de- 
lightful and appropriate in the interchange of courtesies between writers, when in any 
way introducible, from the nature of the subject, that we hope to find our author 
imitated, in this respect at least, by his literary brethren. But to our subject. 
‘ Rienzi’ is an historical romance, professing to portray the principal events in the 
life of that extraordinary man, who rose from the humblest station to the pinnacle of 
power, solely by means of his commanding talents, and who fell a victim to the mis- 
guided rage of that people, whose welfare and political stability he was endeavoring to 
secure. The work commences with a description of a rencounter in the streets of 
Rome, between the rival factions of the Colonna and the Orsini, in which a brother 
of Rienzi is killed. He was a mere boy, and received his death wound from one of 
the Colonna, as, hurried along in the tide of fugitives, he was mistaken for one of 
the opposite party. This untoward event awakens feelings in the breast of Rienzi, 
which might otherwise have lain dormant, and he resolves to revenge the death of his 
brother, and effect the liberation of his country. It would occupy too much space, to 
detail the means used by him to bring about this end: suffice it to say, that after a 
long series of intrigues, he succeeds in undermining the authority of the nobility, and 
is chosen as their ruler, by the unanimous voice of the people. He adopts the title of 
Tribune, as the most grateful to the popular ear, and proceeds to reform the prevalent 
abuses which had reduced his country to such a state of degradation and wretched- 
ness. But the fickle mob, ever ready to destroy the work of their own hands, desert 
him, and recal the Barons, whom they had banished, alleging the excommunication 
of the Pope as an excuse for their treachery. Rienzi goes into voluntary exile, and 
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wanders through different countries; his restless thoughts continually engrossed with 


the hope of returning to his native city, and once more assuming the reins of empire. 
His desires are at last realized. The misgovernment of the nobility becomes intole- 
rable ; they are again expelled, and Rienzi is recalled. He conquers all the external 
enemies of Rome, and seems firmly based in his authority, when the people, infuria- 
ted at the imposition of a necessary tax, rise in rebellion, and sacrifice, in their infatu- 
ated rage, their best friend and protector. Immediately after this event, the exiled 
Barons re-enter the city, and commence anew that system of tyranny and exaction 
which has continued to disgrace the history of Rome, with but few intervals, down to 
the present times. 

Such is a mere skeleton of the story which the fertile imagination of Mr. Bulwer has 
clothed with life and beauty. The distracted state of Rome, agitated by civil dissen- 
sions, is vividly portrayed, as are also the characters of the leaders of the contending 
factions. Sir Walter de Montreal, the chiefof the ‘Free Companions,’ is one of a 
class with which Europe, and Italy in particular, absolutely swarmed during the 
fourteenth century, and to whom more than one monarch was indebted for his throne. 
Adrian di Castello is evidently a favorite character of the author, but we think his 
picture of the young noble, his feelings and actions, quite unnatural. It seems to us 
impossible that a leading member of the nobility should so far lose sight of the princi- 
ples which regulated the policy of his order, as to become the friend and admirer of 
him who was its greatestenemy. ‘The author seems to have felt the improbability 
of this, and by way of covering the defect, has imagined an attachment between the 
young noble and Irene, the sister of Rienzi. The narrative, by this means, becomes 
more consolidated, and thickly interwoven with incident, though it leaves the plot as 
defective as ever. Cecco del Vecchio, is a well-drawn portrait of a demagogue of the 
lowest class, the slave of his passions and prejudices. The page, Angelo Villani, we 
consider an unnatural character, and believe that no one in his situation would have 
felt much sorrow for the loss of a father whom he had never known as such, who had 
cast him, an illegitimate son, upou the mercies of the world, and who was therefore in 
every thing but the name, an utter stranger ; or that he would have experienced that 
intense desire of revenge against a man who had loaded him with benefits, and who, 
as Villani must have known, ordered the execution of Montreal, with a view solely 
to promote the safety of the State. Nina de Raselli, the wife of Rienzi, is well con- 
trasted with Irene, his sister ; the former haughty and imperious, the latter retiring 
and gentle in her disposition. But in a rapid detail of political changes, and the fierce 
collision of the people and the aristocracy, female characters necessarily occupy a 
subordinate place, and were it not an established and imperative custom to introduce 
a love story into every novel, they might have been dispensed with altogether. 
The remaining personages who figure in the work, are described with great fidelity 
to history, and contribute much to the effectiveness of the plot. Indeed, Mr. Bulwer 
deserves especial commendation for the care with which he finishes the portraits of 
persons who appear but once, it may be, in the whole course of the narrative, and 
which are too often executed, by writers of no ordinary reputation, in a careless and 
unworthy manner. 

We make no apology for extracting a portion of the last chapter of the work, as 
affording a favorable idea of its general style : 


“ Meanwhile the flames burned fierce and fast ; the outer door below was already con- 
sumed; from the apartment he had deserted the fire burst out in volleys of smoke ; 
the wood crackled ; the lead melted; with a crash fell the several gates; the dreadful 
ingress was opened to all the multitude; the proud capitol of the Caesars was already 
lottering to its fall! Now was the time! he passed the flaming door — the smoulder- 
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ing threshold ; he passed the outer gate unscathed ; he was in the middle of the crowd. 
‘Plenty of pillage within,’ he said to the bystanders, in the Roman patois, his face con- 
cealed by his load ; ‘ Suso, suso, a gliu traditore!’ The mob rushed past him; he went 
on; he gained the last stair descending into the open street; he was at the last gate; 
liberty and life were before him. 

4 soldier (one of his own) seized him. ‘ Pass not — where goest thou ?” 

** ¢ Beware, lest the senator escape disguised !’ cried a voice behind — it was Villani’s. 
The concealing load was torn trom his head — Rienzi stood revealed ! 

***T am the senator!’ he said, in a loud voice. ‘ Who dare touch the representative of 
the people ? 

“The multitude were around him in an instant. Not led, but rather hurried and 
whirled along — the senator was borne to the Place of the Lion. With the intense 


glare of the bursting flames, the gray image reflected a lurid light, and glowed — that 
grim and solemn monument ! — as if itself of fire! 

“ There arrived, the crowd gave way, terrified by the greatness of their victim. Silent 
he stood, and turned his face around; nor could the squalor of his garb, nor the terror 
of the hour, nor the proud grief of detection, abate the majesty of his mien, or réas- 
sure the courage of the thousands who gathered, gazing round him. The whole capitol 
wrapped in fire, lighted with ghastly pomp the immense multitude. Down the lon 
vista of the streets extended the fiéry light and the serried throng, till the crowd close 
with the gleaming standards of the Colonna—the Orsini— the Savelli! Her true 
tyrants were marching into Rome! As the sound of their approaching horns and 
trumpets broke upon the burning air, the mob seemed to regain their courage. Rienzi 
prepared to speak ; his first word was as the signal of his own death. 

. “* Die, tyrant!’ cried Cecco del Vecchio: and he plunged his dagger into the senator’s 
reast. 

*** Die, executioner of Montreal!’ muttered Villani, ‘thus the trust is fulfilled! and 
his was the second stroke. Then as he drew back, and saw the artisan, in all the 
drunken fury of his brute passion, tossing up his cap, shouting aloud, and spurning the 
fallen lion; the young man gazed upon him with a look of withering and bitter scorn, 
and said, as he sheathed his blade, and slowly turned to quit the crowd — 

** Fool, miserable fool! thou and these at tee had no blood of kindred to avenge! 

“They heeded not his words, they saw him not depart ; for as Rienzi, without a word, 
without a groan, fell to the earth — as the roaring waves of the multitude closed over 
him — a voice shrill, sharp and wild, was heard above all the clamor. At the casement 
of the palace, (the casement of her bridal chamber,) Nina stood ! — through the flames, 
that burst below and around, her face and out-stretched arms alone visible. Ere yet 
the sound of that thrilling cry passed from the air, down with a mighty crash thundered 
that whole wing of the capitol, a blackened and smouldering mass.”’ 


We have endeavored to give our readers an intelligible sketch of a plot which 
branches out into so many ramifications, in the progress of the narrative, that to men- 
tion all, would be to insert the book at length. Whether Mr. Bulwer has gained or 
lost in public estimation, since his ‘ Last Days of Pompeii,’ and ‘ Rienzi,’ we do not 
know ; but for ourselves, we do not regard them as among his most felicitous efforts. 
We had much rather peruse a novel like ‘ Pelham,’ or ‘The Disowned,’ than the 
whole class of historical fictions written since the death of Scott. With him died the 
art of giving soul and body to the departed great; and the utmost efforts of his suc- 
cessors, creditable as they may be to their abilities, have sufficed only to raise dim, 
unsubstantial, phantasmagoric shadows, without individuality or life. Mr. Bulwer 
has been obliged, for the sake of effect, to do violence to history, and to concentrate 
in his narrative many events which, in the true records of the times, occupy a much 
wider space, and are scattered here and there without any connection. This is one 
great evil attendant upon attempts to depict the life of those long dead, in a fictitious 
work, that every event is slightly bent to accommodate it to a preconceived plot, and 
though each individual deflexion from the straight line of historical truth may be 
small, yet the sum of all is considerable ; and the whole, when sufficiently romanti- 
cised, and fit for readers who would reject with disgust a musty tome of Guiccardini, 
or Machiavelli, is calculated to produce decidedly injurious impressions. Beside, 
there is but little praise to be earned by writing work after work, of the description of 
‘ Rienzi,’ on the score of originality. The information of the writer is drawn from 
sources accessible to all, and, to impart any interest to his characters, he must 
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attribute to them motives and actions which they never felt, nor performed; and then, 
if his book sells, it is not because the world admire the fidelity, but because they won- 
der at the novelty of his descriptions. These experiments ought not to be tried upon 
so important a subject as history. If Mr. Bulwer seek a proper field for his abilities, 
let him ‘ sketch the living manners as they rise,’ and resurrectionize no more Romans. 
If dandies must be his theme, we pray him to keep them clad in swallow-tails or 
rédingotes, as the taste of their tailors may dictate, with suitable accompanying 
nether habiliments, and on no account to allow them to exhibit themselves in togas, 
or in slashed jerkins ‘ with the sleeves curiously cut.’ By so doing, he will not only 
consult their comfort, but also that of the ancients, who doubtless feel uneasy in their 
graves, at the imputation thrown on them by the behavior of their namesakes of the 
nineteenth century. 

But badinage apart: we trust that the next attempt of our author will relate to 
present times, and that the changes in the political or sociai system of his native land 
may: bring forth, ere long, another ‘ Pelham,’ or ‘ Paul Clifford.’ 


Tue Turse Curress: ann oTrHER Tates. By Caprars Marryart, R. N., author of 


* Peter Simple,’ etc. One vol. Portrait Edition. New-York: Joun L. Pirer anp 
Company. 


Srorizs or THe Sea. By Carracx Magryat, R.N. In one vol. 12mo. New-York: 
Harprer AnD Bsoruens. 


We have here two neat editions of the same work, under dissimilar titles —-the first 
differing only from the second named in two good lithographic engravings, copied 
from the Naval Annual — the one a portrait of the author, the other a pleasing pic- 
ture of ‘ The Mast-headed Midshipman,’ — a charming little fellow, who sits musing 
upon the cross-trees, with his arms folded over the main back-stay. Of the work 
itself, little need be said. ‘To speak of the merits of Captain Marryat, as a describer 
of scenes and characters in real life, would be superfluous, since amid the strong com- 
petition of very able writers, who are constantly appearing before the public, he not 
only preserves his standing, but increases rapidly in popularity. It is much to his 
praise, that he has been able, without in the least exhausting the novelty of the sub- 
ject, to furnish so many descriptions of sea-life, each differing essentially from the 
others, and all replete with interest. ‘The volume under notice, consists of three sepa- 
rate stories —‘ The Pirate,’ ‘ The Three Cutters,’ and ‘ Moonshine,’ — the latter of 
which originally appeared in the pages of this Magazine. Of these, we think the 


second by far the best, though the first contains several exquisite morceaux, of which 
we quote the following : 


“ The weather side of the quarter-deck of H. M. frigate Unicorn was ocupied by two 
very great personages : Captain Plumbton, rns the ship ; who was very great 
o 


in width if not in height, taking much more than his allowance of the deck, if it were 
not that he was the proprietor thereof, and entitled to the lion’s share. Captain P. was 
not more than four feet ten inches in height; but then he was equal to that in girt : there 
was quite enough of him, if he had only been rolled out. He walked with his coat 
fiying open, his thumbs stuck into the arm-holes of his waistcoat, so as to throw his 
shoulders back and increase his horizontal dimensions. He also held his head well aft, 
which threw his chest and stomach well forward. He was the prototype of pomposity 
and good-nature, and he strutted like an actor in a procession. 

“The other personage was the first lieutenant, whom nature had pleased to fashion in 
another mould. He was as tall as the captain was short—as thin as his superior was 
corpulent. His long, lanky legs were nearly up to the captain’s shoulders; and he 
bowed down over the head of his superior asif he were the crane to hoist up, and the 
eaptain the bale of goods to be hoisted. He-cerried his hands behind his back, with twe 
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fingers twisted together : and his chief difficulty appeared to be, to reduce his own stride 


to the parrot march of the captain. His features were sharp and lean as was his body, 
and wore every appearance of a cross-grained temper.” 


In the description of Sleeper’s Bay, on the coast of Africa, where the ‘ Avenger’ 
is lying at anchor, the author gives the following outline sketch of desolation : 


“On the western coast of Africa there is a small bay, which has received more than 
one name from its occasional visiters. That by which it was designated by the adven- 
turous Portuguese, who first dared to cleave the waves of the Southern Atlantic, has 
been forgotten with their lost maritime préeminence; the name allotted to it by the 
woolly-headed natives of the coast has never, perhaps, been ascertained ; it is, however, 
marked down in some of the old English charts as Sleeper’s Bay. 

“The mainland which, by its curvature, has formed this little dent on a coast possess 
ing, and certainly at present requiring, few harbors, displays, perhaps, the least invitin 
of all prospects ; offering to the view nothing but a shelving beach of dazzling white sand, 
backed with a few small hummocks beat up by the occasional fury of the Atlantic gales — 
arid, bare, and without the slightest appearance of vegetable life. The inland prospect 
is shrouded over by a dense mirage, through which here and there are to be discovered 
the stems of a few distant palm-trees, so broken and disjoined by refraction that they 
present to the imagination any thing but the idea of foliage or shade. The water in 
the bay is calm and smooth as the polished mirror; not the smallest ripple is to be heard 
on the beach, to break through the silence of nature; not a breath of air sweeps over 
its glassy surface, which is heated with the intense rays of a vertical noonday sun 
pouring down a withering flood of light and heat; not a sea-bird is to be discover 
ae on its flight, or balancing on its wing, as it pierces the deep with its searching 
eye, ready to dart upon its prey. All is silence, solitude, and desolation, save that occa- 
sionally may be seen the fin of some huge shark, either sluggishly moving through the 
heated element, or stationary in the torpor of the mid-day heat. A site so sterile, so 
stagnant, so little adapted to human life, cannot well be conceived, unless by flying to 


extremes, we were to portray the chiiling blast, the transfixing cold, and ‘ thick-ribbed 
ice,’ at the frozen poles.” 


In the story of the ‘ Three Cutters,’ the author has described, with a discriminating 
and practised hand, the Yacht, the Revenue Cutter, and the Smuggler, with their 
several crews, so that each stands out from the canvass, a separate and perfect picture. 
From the opening of ‘ Cutterthe Third,’ we take the annexed passages: 


“ Reader! have you been at St. Maloes? If you have, you were glad enough to 
leave the hole: and if you have not, take my advice, and do not give yourself the trouble 
to go and see that, or any other French port in the Channel. Thereis not one worth 
looking at. They have made one or two artificial ports, and they are no great things ; 
there is no getting out, or getting in. In fact, they have no harbors in the Channel, 
while we have the finest in the world; a peculiar dispensation of Providence, because it 
knew that we should want them, and France would not. In France, what are called 
ports, are all alike, nasty, narrow holes, only to be entered at certain times of the tide 
and certain winds; made up of basins and back-waters, custom-houses and cabarets; 
ee — smugglers to run into, and nothing more; and therefore they are used for very 

ittle else. 

* Now, in the dog-hole called St. Maloes, there is some pretty land, although a great 
deficiency of marine scenery. But never mind that: stay at home, and don’t go abroad 
to drink sour wine, because they call it Bourdeaux, and eat villanous trash, so disguised 
by cooking that you cannot possibly tell which of the birds of the air, or beasts of the 
field, or fishes of the sea, you arecramming down your throat. ‘If all is right, there is 
no occasion for disguise,’ is an old saying; so depend upon it that there is something 
wrong, and that you are eating offal, under a grand French name. They eat every thing 
in France, and would serve you up the head of a monkey who has died of the small-pox, 
as Singe au petite rérole—that is, if you did not understand French; if you did, th 


e 
would call it Téte @amour a0 Ethiopique, and then you would be even more punsied, 
As for their wine, there is no om in that— it’s half vinegar. No, no! stay at home; 
you can live just as cheaply, if you choose; and then you will have good meat, good 
vegetables, good ale, good beer, and a ~~ glass of grog— and what is of more impor- 


tance, you will be in good company. Live with your friends, and don’t make a fool of 
yourself.” 

We admire the author’s honest and hearty contempt of fashion, as displayed in the 
apings of foreign cookery. The satire upon French ostentation, in this matter, is 
both just and felicitous, It reminds us of the remark made by a French cuisinier to 
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an American gentleman in Paris: ‘ Ah! Monsieur, you ’ave notde grand art de 
cuisine, in your countree : you know notting of dat. You trow away many good 
victual, for you shall not know how to cook dem. Now, dat vat you call de buck- 
skin pantaloon, we shall make one fine sowpe of him!’ Monsieur doubtless meant, 
that from even the skin of a deer, good dishes might be constructed; but we question 
whether, in an emergency, he would hesitate to employ the veritable culotte, for a simi- 
lar purpose. 


Pustic anp Private Economy. By Tueopore Sepewicx. Part First. New-York: 
Harper anp Broruers. 


: Tis is a treatise on Political Economy, containing a mass of facts of the most 
interesting nature, in the collection and arrangement of which the author has been 
for a long time employed. The science of political economy has not yet met with 
the attention it deserves, in this country, owing principally to the circumstance, that 
the facts and illustrations which are found in the pages of Adam Smith, Say, Mal- 
thus, and Macculloch, are drawn from the scenes presented by the native land of 
those celebrated writers, and the condition of their own countrymen, and are, there- 
fore, from the nature of things, partially, and often wholly, inapplicable to ourselves. 
it is with a view of remedying this defect in foreign treatises on political economy, 
that Mr. Sedgwick has written a work of a character purely American ; and having 
for his object to show the value of property, and the means of acquiring it, has, with 
great industry, brought together, in the compass of two hundred and sixty pages, a 
quantity of facts that of themselves render his book extremely valuable, and which, 
accompanied as they are with sound inferences, and useful advice, should be read by 
all classes of the community. The title of the volume shows its design ; and while 
the vices of extravagance and indolence are severely reprehended, and their baneful 
effects strongly set forth, the advantages of frugality, and a proper employment of 
time, to individuals and the nation at large, are ably depicted. The fallacy of the 
vulgar notion, that a national debt is a national blessing, and that extravagance in 
the higher classes is attended with a corresponding benefit to the lower, must be appa- 
rent to all who give the present work even a cursory perusal. We commend to our 
readers this excellent treatise, as one from which all may draw some information, and 
many perhaps be induced to put in practice, in their own domestic economy, the pre- 
cepts so ably inculcated. 


Owe 1x A THOUSAND: OR THE DAYS OF Henri Quatre. By the author of ‘Richelieu,’ 
etc. In one vol. 12mo. New-York: Harper ann Broruers. 

Tue press is at this juncture so prolific in novels, romances, et id genus omne, that 
to give each the time it deserves for a perusal, would not only consume the entire day, 
but take largely from the hours usually devoted to sleep. We have contrived, how- 
ever, to look over the work of Mr. James, whose title heads this notice, and are com- 
pelled to pronounce it much inferior to its predecessors. ‘The author has selected an 
epoch sufficiently interesting, and the historical events which he has incorporated into 
his work, contribute materially to strengthen the purely fictitious portion ; but still there 
are such evident marks of haste in the execution of the whole, and such a want of 
discrimination in his description of the characters, that we do not believe the book 
will become a favorite with ‘one in a thousand’ of the reading world. The trade 
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of book-making has of late been carried to a truly fearful extent, and the reputations 
of many of the best modern authors have been seriously injured by the rapidity with 
which they have poured their productions before the public. Mr. James is especially 
liable to censure for the undue haste and want of correction which characterize this 
work. The plot is uninteresting, and were it not occasionally relieved by the intro- 
duction of Henri Quatre, and a few historical characters, would be insufferably dull. 
The battles of Ivry and Dunkirk are described with a power which recalled the best 
scenes of ‘ Richelieu’ and ‘ De L’Orme,’ but these and a few other bright spots serve 
only to place the intervening portions of the work in stronger contrast. 

‘One in a Thousand,’ though afforded for a mere trifle, is well printed, upon clear 
types, and fine white paper. And this leads us warmly to commend the new enter- 
prise of the Messrs. Harpers to the literary public, of whom they have long been 
bountiful benefactors. They have recently commenced publishing a cheap and hand- 
some series of novels, to embrace only the best and most popular works, as those of 
Bulwer, Marryat, James, D’Israeli, Grattan, Theodore Hook, etc. The series com- 
menced with Rienzi, and The Gipsy and One in a Thousand soon followed. All 
the works are to be neatly and accurately printed, and substantially bound in muslin, 
for FIFTY CENTS per volume — each volume containing an entire work! The pub- 
lishers well observe in their circular: ‘It is scarcely necessary to point out the great and 
numerous advantages afforded to the purchaser by this mede of publication over that 
of periodical libraries. In the first place, the works will be in almost every instance much 
cheaper — the purchaser will have it in his power to select such as he pleases, instead 
of being obliged to receive whatever the publisher may choose to give him — the care 
and risk of loss, attendant upon the necessity of preserving the numbers as they come 
out, will be avoided — the expense of binding will be saved —the form in which they 
will be published, duodecimo, will be found much more convenient, as well as beautiful, 
than the lumbering quarto or octavo — and finally, the purchaser will escape the vexa- 
tion of having to wait from week to week for the continuation of a story in which he 
has beeome interested.’ Success to the experiment! 


Maxumoup. A Novel. In two volumes, 12mo. New- York: Harper anp Broruers. 


Tals is a romance upon the model of ‘Anastasius,’ though greatly inferior in talent 
to that work. The hero is the reputed son of Stamati Morozi, a Greek merchant 
of Smyrna, and is sent at an early age to the Morea, where he begins a life of start- 
ling and varied adventures. After many personal encounters with the Turks and the 
Pirates of the Archipelago, he is taken prisoner by the Algerines while on a voyage 
to Egypt, and carried to Algiers, whence, after several vicissitudes, he departs with the 
caravan, over land forCairo. By devoting himself unscrupulously to the interests of 
Mohammed Bey, at that time an aspirant for power, he becomes, upon the successful 
termination of the intrigues of that able and blood-thirsty chieftain, a personage of 
importance, occupying a station corresponding to that of Minister of the Police in Eu- 
ropean governments. The work concludes with his elevation te the rank of Bey, 
and the discovery that he is the son of a Pacha and a Sultana. The incidents are 
well told, and sufficiently stirring to secure a perusal by most novel readers, though 
the constant succession of murders, and the darkest atrocities, is apt to pall upon the 
taste, and grow tiresome, before the conclusion. This redundancy of horrors consti- 
tutes the great fault of the work; since it is difficult to conceive that any one could 
pass through such scenes and trials, without being killed a dozen times, and maimed 
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for life yet oftener. But the heroes of romance are privileged beings, and laugh to 
scorn the assaults of bullets and daggers. If the reader can reconcile the improba- 
bilities of the narrative, he will find it abundantly entertaining. 

The following account of the hero’s escape from. a harem, where he had been sud- 
denly surprised by the aga-lover of his mistress, is spirited, and is a fair specimen of 
the author’s powers: 


“The two negroes now loosened their hold of me, and I was commanded to rise; they 
remained, one on each side, with drawn sabres, eying me with looks of savageness, 
very expressive of their eagerness to commence the operations of their trade. 

“On my right there was a low window, shaded by projecting lattice-work, looking into 
the garden. I had determined to attempt my escape at this outlet, had not the entreaties 
of Cobah to save her rendered me regardless of personal safety. I revolved in my mind, 
with amazing rapidity, the several chances of escape which the window held out to me. 
I measured the colossal forms and proportions of the negroes at my side. As to the 
aga, he was less than nothing in my estimation. 

“While my mind was undergoing this fever of agitation and doubtful hope, the aga 
advanced with the cup of liquid in one hand, and a handjhar ih the other. He gave me 
the alternative of swallowing the contents of the former, which were poison, or of sub- 
mitting to tortures from which my mind recoiled with horror. _. . 

“** Make your choice,’ he cried. ‘By Allah and our holy Prophet, such will be your doom. 
Choose!’ he repeated, in a louder tone, advancing still nearer. 

“ Never in the whole course of my life did I labor under such terrible excitement as on 
that occasion. The idea of enduring the horrible and protracted torture of a loathed 
existence, roused all my energies. I felt myself suddenly glowing with unwonted vigor — 
the strength of an Atlas was imparted to my frame— my sinews seemed to knit with 
preternatural tenseness and rigidity. 

** Almost before thought could conceive the daring project, I had laid one of the negroes 
sprawling on the floor. His companion darted upon me—I grasped him with the 
strength of a Hercules— we both fell —I was uppermost. 

“I seized him by the throat with a gripeso fierce and powerful, that he was compelled 
to let go the hold which he had taken of my dress. All this was the work of an instant — 
I was free! I sprang upon my feet, and with one bound darted through the window, 
leaving the aga overcome with wonder and dismay at my escape. : 

‘On alighting in the garden below, the two slaves who had been intrusted with the 
execution of Cobah, issued from a low building on my left, fresh from their inhunian 
employment. I flew past them—a few paces brought me to the garden wall —I vaulted 
over it with ease, such velocity of motion and activity had terror imparted to my limbs, 
and gained the street in safety. 

“The two negroes had scaled the wall almost at the same instant as myself, and followed 
me with a perseverance which left but a trifling distance between us. Despair, however, 
lent wings to my flight. Fortunately it was a time of day when the heat of the sun 
confined the inhabitants to their houses, to enjoy their siesta. The cries of the negroes 
brought several to their doors ; they satisfied themselves with merely gazing on in stupid 
wonder, but did not offer to molest me. s : 

‘As I approached the more bustling part of the city, I was several times opposed, but 
the swiftness of my career bore down every obstruction. I now entered the principal 
street, where the dey’s palace stood. 

“ Half a dozen janizaries stood lounging in the shade of the gate-way. The cries of my 
pursuers immediately roused them into action. They drew their swords, placed them- 
selves across the street, awaiting my approach. Gasping for breath— worked up toa 
climax of phrensy — I turned like a tiger at bay upon my pursuers. 

“ A vast body of people had now collected, and came rushing on like a river which had 
broken its banks. A few seconds I stood convulsively a the middle ‘of the 
street, gazing alternately on the wild and undulating crowd, and the threatening attitude 
of the janizaries. I knew my fate if taken by the former —I should be torn to pieces — 
I was decided in an instant. Ra 

“T had but one hope left: I flew towards the janizaries, threw myself at their feet, cry- 
ing out ‘Allah! Allah! I ama Mussulman? 

“The populace— like all mobs, turned by a feather — lately bent on my destruction, 
now manifested an equal solicitude to protect me, and even proceeded to treat the slaves 
and domestics of the aga, who clamorously demanded me to be given up to them, with 
a roughness which speedily put an end to all further interference in that quarter. The 
slaves, however, rushed upon me with their weapons, and attempted to cut me down. 

““« He is an adulterer!’ they shouted — ‘ take his life — take his life.’ 

“* He is a true believer !’ returned my protectors — ‘ the sacrifice is too great.’ They 

hed and buffeted the slaves till they were forced to relinquish the contest, and the 
atter retired, muttering, curses on me and the people.” 








EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Tue Drama. — The past month has not been marked by any thing especially novel 
or interesting in theatricals. At the Park, Mr. Wattack, (assisted by Mrs. Suarpr,) has 
finished a short engagement, — Mr. Reeve has made a second tour of his line of cha- 
racters, — a new play has been brought out under the auspices of Mr. Wallack, and 
most effectively damned, — and — voila tout. 

Mr. Reeve’s second engagement has not added to his reputation as an actor. He has 
proved himself a very funny man, capable of creating roars of laughter whenever it 
pleases him — a clever imitator — a grotesque farceur, and — no comedian. 

Mr. Reeve has been the means of introducing to our acquaintance a set of farcical 
compositions; and, taken together, we can safely challenge all Grub-street, assisted 
by the playwrights of the Bowery, to produce an equally stupid mass of irredeemable 
trash. Who the creators of these illegitimate bantlings may be, we dare not assume 
the risk of a supposition. Their paternity is not announced in the play-bills, neither is 
their genealogy the subject of a prologue. They have a being — their works are in 
visible existence before us — but the appellatives of the bright spirits who created them, 
are unknown to the world, in this instance; although from exertions like these we 
cannot but hope that Fame has acknowledged them. If not, we call upon them in the 
name of all that is glorious in genius, we invoke them by the immortal shade of Shak- 
speare—the mantle of whose spirit has fallen upon them—to come out from the 
obscure depths of Shin-bone Alley—to descend from the skiéy influences of their 
elevated sanctuaries in Pudding-Lane, and, hiding the amiable blushes of modest 
genius, bow their honorable heads, and reeeive the crown of immortality, which 
their dram-attic spirits have woven! 

But seriously. If, from this pile of unmeaning fooleries, we could select one piece 
more execrably absurd than the rest, it would probably be that exquisite compound of 
delicate probabilities, and Punch-and-Judy witticisms, yclept ‘The Mummy.’ This 

condensation of stupidity is just what one might expect to see exhibited in the ring of a 
circus, in honorable companionship with The Miller of Brentford, The Dumb Soldier, 
and other equally intellectual compositions. Why is it that an audience, and that audi- 
ence seated in the Park Theatre, an establishment that is the pride of the American 
public to hold up as the first in the Union — why is it that such an audience will sub- 
mit to an insult to taste and propriety, so gross as that which is imposed by the repre- 
sentation of such vile abortions of mercenary farce-wnters, as ‘ The Mummy,’ 
‘Catching an Heiress, ‘The Climbing Boy,’ cum multis aliis? Why is it? 
Because they have so long been accustomed to look upon every thing which has 
received the stamp of a London audience (no matter of what theatre) as current coin, 
that they quietly receive all emanations from that source, with a religious faith in their 
sterling value, without taking upon themselves the responsibility of an opinion ; 


‘ Tasteless, insipid, indolent, and tame, 
At second band we chiefly praise or blame :’ 
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The public are to be censured, that such things are. They are the quiescent cause. 
They hold the remedy in their own hands. We are constantly told of the immoralities 
of the stage : we are reminded of what the stage was, and what it ought to be; managers 
are blamed for suffering their establishments to be prostituted; actors are reviled for 
assisting in the degrading exhibition; and authors, beyond all, are condemned for crea- 
ting the nauseous dose. Yet after all, neither manager, author, nor actor, deserve the 
weight of condemnation. ‘Tis their vocation, Hal.’ The public are the cause, and 
most accursed effect. They, by their constant greediness for every thing which has 
the appearance of novelty, swallow with avidity the most execrable stuff that the dry 
remnant of exhausted ingenuity can invent. They declare their delight with the new- 
comer, so long as its newness lasts: it grows old, they are impatient for another 
importation — behold! they have it: the author is paid, the actor receives his salary, 
the manager fills his treasury, and the public are satisfied. What would they more? 
While the best productions in the language go tamely off; while the sparkling wit of 
Shakspeare and Sheridan sinks pointless upon the dull souls of the fashionables in 
the boxes, (the umpires of taste forsooth!) the stale jokes, coarse witticisms, licentious 
inuendoes, or broad and glaring indecencies of such abominations as Cupid, The 
Climbing Boy, Catching an Heiress, and Scan. Mag., ate applauded to the echo! 
Who, in such a state of its affairs, will dignify the stage with the approbation which the 
great and good of former days have bestowed upon it? Who will make himself so 
ridiculous, as to declare the stage a model, ‘holding the mirror up to nature?’ If Nature 
can see herself reflected there, then verily do we blush for that venerable lady. 

The stage exercises an influence over the passions and feelings of the multitude, 
unequalled even by the pulpit, (we speak it with reverence,) and unexcelled by the press. 
Many, perhaps most persons, attend the theatre ‘to beguile the time.’ They consider it 
a place of amusement — and so it is, but it is amusement blended with an influence, 
which instructs to good or evil. None are so indifferent, as not to be affected, to some 
extent, by what is thus vividly brought before them. Their feelings and sympathies 
are excited, to some degree, let it be great or small; and in that proportion are they 
likely to receive an impression either for good or evil, according to the moral excellence 
of the subject. There can be no doubt of the favorable influence of a well-conducted 
stage. It is a truth settled long ago; nor can there be less doubt of the pernicious 


effects of many of those disgraceful exhibitions which, under the name of plays, are 
suffered to pollute it. 


Miss Mason made her first appearance in this country on the 26th ultimo, in 
Knowles’ play of The Hunchback. Owing to the lateness of the period, we have 
barely time to notice, slightly, her performance of Julia. 

The play of the ‘Hunchback’ has become such a general favorite, and the part of 
Julia has been so often represented by the best performers, that almost every person 
who witnesses its representation now, is a qualified critic to judge and compare the 
merits of every new personator of the character with her predecessors in the part. 
Whether this circumstance pre&ented itself to Miss Mason, in the shape of an objection 
or otherwise, we are unable to say: but we are happy in asserting, that her representa- 
tion of the character suffered not at all in comparison with any that have gone before 
her. 

To a very flexible countenance, full of thought and expression, Miss Mason adds the 
great requisite of a strong, pleasing, and most effective voice, with a figure sufficiently 
commanding to give expression to the heroic characters of tragedy, and not too digni- 
fied for the less aspiring personages of the lighter drama. Her conception of the 
character of Julia, although differing in some particulars from others that we have 
seen, appeared to be true, natural, and according to the intention of the author. 
Her acting throughout the ‘Letter Scene,’ in the fourth act, was especially correct, 
considering the situation of the characters. Instead of the loud and violent expres- 
sions of surprise, to which we have been accustomed, when Julia seems to recognise in 
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the’ tones of the Secretary, the voice of Clifford, Miss Mason gave utterance to her suspi- 
cions in a voice hushed to a whisper—a suppressed murmur, which Clifford could not 
be supposed to hear: while throughout the entire scene, she evinced the true feeling of 
the character — the utter anguish of heart at Clifford’s apparent indifference, the con- 
trast between the deep humility of her love, and the proud respect which she owed 
herself— more forcibly by the subdued and trembling emotion of her voice and manner, 
than could possibly have been effected by the less natural method of violent expression 
which we have sometimes witnessed. We consider Miss Mason’s conception of this 
scene, at least, entirely original, and she is entitled to much credit for its justness and 
natural truth. Should this lady, through all her characters, maintain the high opinion 
which has been formed of her from the performance of Julia, she can hardly fail to 
become a favorite with the American public. c. 


Tue American THEATRE, Bowery. —‘ Norman Leslie,’ dramatised from Mr. Fay’s 
well-known novel of that name, has for nearly a month drawn crowded auditories at 
this theatre. It has several defects, but more of popular attractions. There is in its 
compass much stirring action, for the most part well represented ; and the scenery is 
highly creditable to the artist of the establishment. 


How To write A Romance.— An admirable satire upon a certain class of fictitious 
works, is given by Captarn Marryat, in the last number of the Metropolitan Maga- 
zine. It represents, in the form of a dialogue, an author writing a romance, after the 
old-school model, per order of a London book-seller, who has informed him that there is 
a great reaction in the literary world in favor of such efforts. The principal scene of 
the novel is laid in a castle, perched so high in the air that the highest-soaring eagle 
appears like a wren below. Connected with the castle, are subterranean passages, 
leading to a cave at high-water mark, on the sea-beach, covered with bushes, and just 
large enough at the entrance to admit of a man squeezing himself in. The heroine 
has never seen her lover, to whom, however, she is most devotedly attached, and suffers 
every thing for his sake. She is confined in various dungeons, for three or four years, 
where she is half starved, sleeps upon wet straw, among sundry reptiles, is attempted 
to be ruined by villains, and slays several would-be ravishers. The hero is the captain of 
a band of robbers, but the reason of his connexion with them is a profound secret, as 
is also the incentive to implicit obedience on the part of his followers. There is no 
regular plot, but abundance of castles, dungeons, corridors, creaking doors, good and 
bad villains, clanking of armor, daggers for gentlemen, and stilettos for ladies — dark 
forests, and brush-wood — drinking scenes, eating scenes, and sleeping scenes — robbers 
and friars, purses of gold, instruments of torture, etc. The writer describes his style as 
the intellectual and ethereal. ‘You observe,’ he says, ‘ that it never allows probabilities 
or even possibilities to stand in its way. The dross of humanity is rejected: all the 
common wants and grosser feelings of our natures are disallowed. It is a novel which 
is all mind and passion.’ Corporeal attributes and necessities are thrown on one side, 
as they would destroy the charm of perfectibility. Such being the opinions of the author, 
no surprise will be elicited by the following extract. The heroine is imprisoned (in a dun- 
geon of the castle, four feet square, and six hundred feet under ground,) by the distinguish- 
ed person who is in love with her. The subterranean passages are so intricate, that he has 
forgotten the way to her cell; so likewise has the ‘colored person’ whom he has appointed 
to attend her: 


‘The beauteous and divinely-moulded form of the angelic Angelicanarinella pressed 
the dank and rotten straw, which had been thrown down by the scowling, thick-lipped 
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Ethiop for her repose. She, for whom attendant maidens had smoothed the Sybaritic 
sheet of finest texture, under the elaborately-carved and sumptuously-gilt canopy, the 
silken eurtains, and the tassels of the purest dust of gold! Each particular straw of 
this dank, damp bed was elastic with delight, at bearing such angelic pressure ; and, as 
our heroine cast her inefflably-beaming eyes about the dark void, lighting up with their 
effulgent rays each little portion of the dungeon, as she glanced them from one part to 
another, she perceived that the many reptiles enclosed with her in this narrow tomb, 
were nestling to her side, their eyes fixed upon her in mute expressions of love and 
admiration. Her eclipsed orbs were each, for a moment, suffused with a bright and 
heavenly tear, and from the suffusion threw out a more brilliant light upon the feeling 
reptiles who paid this tribute to her undeserved sufferings. She put forth her beauteous 
hand, whose ‘ faint tracery’ — (I stole that from Cooper,) — whose faint tracery had so 
often given to others the idea that it was ethereal, and not corporeal, and lifting with all 
the soft and tender handling of first love, a venerable toad, which smiled upon her, she 
placed the interesting animal so that it could crawl up and nestle in her bosom. ‘ Pvor 
child of dank, of darkness, and of dripping!’ exclaimed she, in her flute-like notes, ‘who 
sheltereth thyself under the wet and mouldering wall, so neglected in thy form by thy 
mother Nature, repose awhile in peace where princes and nobles would envy thee, if 
they knew thy present lot. But that shall never be; these lips shall never breathe a tale 
which might endanger thy existence; fear not, therefore, their enmity, and as thou 
slowly creepest away thy little round of circumscribed existence, forget me not, but shed 
— pearly tear to the memory of the persecuted, the innocent Angelicanari- 
nella! 


In a favorite chapter of horrors, several lovers of the angelic Angelicanarinella are 
made to assemble in a dark gallery, where they do not expect to meet any one but the 
hero, whom they intend to murder, — each one having, unknown to the others, made 
an appointment with him, on the pretence of telling him a great secret. The following 
is the dénouement, by which a great number of troublesome personages are suddenly 
removed out of the way of the author —each one falling, it will be seen, ‘without a 
groan ;’ 


* Absenpresentini felt his way by the slimy wall, when the breath of another human 
being caught his ear: he paused, and held his own breath. ‘No, no,’ muttered the other, 
‘the secret of blood and gold shall remain with me alone: Let him come, and he shall 
find death.’ In asecond, the dagger of Absenpresentini was in the mutterer’s bosom : 
he fell without a groan. ‘To me alone the secret of blood and gold, and with me it 
remains,’ exclaimed Absenpresentini. ‘It does remain with you,’ cried Phosphorini, 
driving his dagger into his back: Absenpresentini fell without a groan, and Phosphorini, 
withdrawing his dagger, exclaimed, ‘Who is now to tell the secretbut me? ‘ Not you,’ 
cried Vortiskini, raising up his sword and striking at where the voice proceeded. The 
trusty steel cleft the head of the abandoned Phosphorini, who fell without a groan. 
‘Now will I retain the secret of blood and gold, said Vortiskini, as he sheathed his 
sword. ‘Thou shalt,’ exclaimed the wily Jesuit, as he struck his stiletto to the heart 
of the robber, who fell without a groan. ‘ With me only does the secret now rest, b 
which our order might be disgraced; with me it dies,’ and the Jesuit raised his hand. 
‘Thus to the glory and the honor of his society does Manfredini sacrifice his life.’ He 
struck the keen-pointed instrument into his heart, and died without a groan.” 


‘At this most monstrously-appalling sight, the hair of Piftlianteriscki raised slowly 
the velvet eap from off his head, as if it had been perched upon the rustling quills of 
some exasperated porcupine — {I think that’s new) — his nostrils dilated to that extent 
that you might, with ease, have thrust a musket bullet into each —his mouth was 
opened so wide, so unnaturally wide, that the corners were rent asunder, and the blood 
dunia trickled down each side of his bristly chin — while each tooth loosened from its 
socket with individual fear. Not a word could he utter, for his tongue, in its fright, 
clung with terror to his upper jaw, as tight as do the bellies of the fresh and slimy soles, 
paired together by some fish-woman; but if his tongue was paralysed, his heart was 
not ; it throbbed against his ribs with a violence which threatened their dislocation 
from the sternum, and with a sound which reverberated through the dark, damp, sub- 
terrene —— 


But we pause — Jeaving the reader to reflect upon the many bethumbed romances he 
has seen in the hands of admiring boarding-school girls, or sentimental young men, to 
say nothing of ‘ benign ceruleans,’ the incidents of which were not one whit less impro- 
bable, nor the language less inflated, than the foregoing. The names of the characters — 
80 fashionably-foreign, and musically dulcet — should by no means be lost sight of. 
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‘Tue Lavret.’ — Through inadvertence, we have omitted to notice in its appropriate 
department a neatly-executed volume, of some two hundred and fifty pages, from the 
press of Mr. E. R. Broapers, of Boston, entitled, ‘ The Laurel: a Gift for all Sea- 
sons.’ Itis a collection of poems, by native authors, and considering its compass, is 
by far the best yet published. The editor, whose name is not given, has executed his 
task with good taste and correct judgment, and his labors deserve well at the hands 
of the public. We annex two or three brief extracts from the preface, for the well- 
expressed truths which they convey : 


‘The fact is, that the causes of our deficiency in works of poetry, as well as in other 
departments of literature, are to be looked for, not in any imaginary want of the out- 
ward elements of inspiration, or of the inward sympathies that feel and appreciate them, 
and the genius which gives to them expression, — but in the circumstances by which we 
are surrounded, and under which we grow up, and in the general necessity, by which 
we are impelled to action. So many opportunities of honorable enterprise are presented 
to our young men, and such are the diverting prospects held out to them, that they 
often lose, in the excitement of politics or the bustle of trade, those poetic aspirations 
which they may at one time have cherished. In this new country, where the most 
lavish resources of nature and of art are daily being developed, 


* Allis in busy, stirring, stormy motion, 
And many a cloud drifts by, but none sojourns.’ 


‘We have no time to ‘strictly meditate the thankless muse.’ A new rail-road may 
interfere with the progress of a new poem, and the turmoil of an election may not chime 
with the melody of verse. A good poet in this country often subsides into a second- 
rate politician ; or he may turn his attention from the speculations of fancy to specula- 
tions in stocks. One of our most enchanting bards is in the ‘cotton trade and 
sugar line ;’ another is a cashier in a bank; and another (proh pudor!) is a partisan 
editor. 

‘It would be absurd to deny, that all the sources of inspiration, and all the external 
influences which can operate upon a poet, abound in unlimited exuberance in this 
country. Nature has been most lavish of her wonders. Our ancient and magnificent 
forests, in one of which, to borrow an idea from John Neal, a whole nation of Europe 
might lose itself —our inland oceans, where fleets might wander, and have wandered 
for weeks, without coming in sight of each other — our mountains bristling with dark 
woods — our stupendous cataracts, our immense prairies, rolling their waves of verdure 
as the sea rolls its billows, and like the sea bounded on all sides by a level horizon — our 
princely and abounding rivers—our line of sea-coast, indented with noble bays, sublime in 
storm and beautiful in calm — all these natural characteristics cannot be regarded as 
deficient in the elements of the loftiest poetry.’ 


Would that those of our writers who are prone to adopt affected innovations, and to 
import their subjects as well as forms of speech, could feel as they ought the force of 
the paragraph last above quoted! With all the obstacles that exist in this country to a 
snecessful cultivation of the divine art, we may assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that (to use an expressive but not over-elegant phrase,) the ‘ general run’ of American 
poetry, within the last five years, has been superior to the trans-atlantic average. Our 
present writers have less of the affected, the super-celestial, and the meretricious, abcut 
them, than the mass of their brethren across the water. And if they would enter yet 
more deeply into the poetic resources of the glorious land they inhabit, we should have 
a still smalier number of copyists of foreign thought, and second-hand modes of expres- 


sion — writers who, instead of permitting their words to be suggested by the senti- 
ments, display — 


‘In studied phrase, and ornate epithet, 

And rounded period, poor and vapid thoughts, 
Which peep from out the cumbrous ornaments 
That overload their littleness.’ 


VOL. VII. 28 


Take our best authors — prose-writers and poets — ay, and artists, also — and it will 
be found that their purest inspiration has been derived from scenes and events con- 
nected with their own land. In no country is the poetical spirit more rife than in 
America; and this in despite of utilitarian tendencies, and the miserable efforts of incom- 
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petent censors, who have sat in the seat of the scorner, ‘ winnowing the corn, but to 
feed upon the chaff.’ 


Most of the selections in this little volume are familiar to the public, and their authors 
generally and favorably known. There are some productions, however, which we do 
not remember to have seen before, and with the writers of which we ‘ shall desire more 
acquaintance. Mr. Suerry, whose name as a poet, now for the first time meets us, 
introduces himself with proper credentials, as the annexed fragments from a love- 
passage, may bear witness: 

‘She loved me, often promised that her love 
Should cling to me, while she should cling to life ; 
She called upon the burning stars above, 
And whispered something of that sweet word, wife ; 


But what is endless love, except where cash is? 
The fabled fruit of blooming gilded ashes. 






‘Do you like letter-reading 7 If you do, 
I have some twenty dozen very pretty ones; 
Gay, suber, rapturous, solemn, very true, 
And very lying — stupid ones, and witty ones ; 
On gilt-edged paper, blue perhaps or pink, 
And frequeutly in fancy colored ink. 






* And then the seals —a silver crescent moon, 
With half a line of melting French or Latin ; 
The flower which has an eye as bright as noon, 
And leaf as delicate as softest satin, 
Called the Forget-me-not, but known as well 
By twenty names I cannot stop to tell — 


‘A leaf with half a dozen words, that mean 
‘T only change in death ;’ a gentle dove, 

With an Italian motto — you have seen 
Fifty just like them, if you’ve been in love 

And had occasion to write billet-doux, 

Or had them written in return to you. 


‘Do you like trinkets ? I have chains and rings, 
And ringlets of her own dark, glossy hair, 
Lockets, and favors, and the little things 
That gentlemen in love are wont to wear ; 
Among the rest, a pair of hearts — in token 
Of her own faithlessness, one heart is broken!’ 





He parts with the ‘delicious little arrangement of flesh and blood,’ on a lovely 
autumn evening, after an interchange of solemn vows, little thinking, as he says (the 
entire line is Burns’s, Mr. Sherry,) that parting was his last : 


*I knew there was a rival in the case, 
A very rich and very stupid fellow; 
With bushy whiskers on an ugly face, 
And a complexion not a little yellow ; 
Six feet in height, and of a stately carriage, 
And of an age to make a prudent marriage. 


‘ But that did not diminish my surprise, 
When, on the very afternoon succeeding, 
A black-sealed billet met my startled eyes, 
Filled to the brim with entertaining reading ; 
It was, indeed, most singularly phrased, 
And left me quite peculiarly amazed. 











‘She was extremely sorry, on her soul, 
Hoped I might still continue as a brother, 
But circumstances, she could not control, 
Forced her, alas! to marry with auvother ; 
And friends, regardless of her deep affection, 
Had interfered to sever our connexion. 











‘IT am not of the family of Stoics, 
And thought at first of nothing short of death ; 
And fell into the most insane heroics, 
And raved till altogether out of breath ; 
Then took a little walk to make my mind up, 
On some fit means my short career to wind up.’ 
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The reader will share our pleasure on learning, that notwithstanding the awful squint- 
ing toward felo de se conveyed in the last stanza, Mr. Sherry yet lives to write — 
and for aught we know, writes to live. 

We are sorry to perceive one or two glaring errors in some of the best selections of 
the work. Howcould the editor, for example, in the ‘Hymn to Nature,’ substitute heavy 
for heaving, in the following line: 


‘God of the wild and heaving deep !’ 


It is made to disfigure a most sublime and beautiful poem, (by the Rev. Mr. 
Peaxpopy,) two stanzas of which we subjoin : 


‘God of the forest’s solemn shade! 
The grandeur of the lonely tree, 
That wrestles singly with the gale, 
Lifts up admiring eyes to thee ; 
But more majestic far they stand, 
When side by side their ranks they form, 
To wave on high their plumes of green, 
And fight their battles with the storm! 


‘God of the rolling orbs above ! 

Thy name is written clearly bright 
Inthe warm noon’s unvarying blaze, 

Or evening’s golden shower of light. 
For every fire that fronts the sun, 

And every spark that walks alone 
Around the utmost verge of heaven, 

Were kindled at thy burning throne !’ 

We should be glad to revive in the minds of our readers the remembrance of many of 
the fine poems in this collection, which once enjoyed an honorable newspaper celebrity, 
but are now doubtless thrust aside by things more intimately connected with this work- 
ing-day world. The touching stanzas by Miss Louisa P. Smirn, (subsequently Mrs. Sam- 
vEL Jenks Smiru, who deceased in this city three or four years since,) those by Rocx- 
WELL, Lonerettow, Prentice, and several others, less familiar, perhaps, to the reader 
are equal to any fugitive efforts in the volume. We must close with the annexed oddly- 


pathetic poem, by O. W. Hotmes, Esq., a fine prose-writer, and no mean poet : 










‘THE LAST LEAF. 







‘I saw him once before, | ‘My grandmama has said — 













As he passed by the door, — Poor old lady — she is dead 
And again, Long ago ; 

The pavement stones resound, That he hada Roman nose, 

As he totters o’er the ground And his cheek was like a rose 


With his cane. In the snow. 









‘ They say that in his prime, ‘ But now his nose is thin, 


Ere the pruning knife of Time And it rests upon his chin 
Cut him down, Like a staff ; 
Not a better man was found | And a crook is in his back, 


By the Crier on his round And a melancholy crack 
Through the town. In his laugh. 









* But now he walks the streets, ‘I know it is a sin 







And he looks at all he meets For me to sit and grin 
So forlorn, At him here, 
And he shakes his feeble head But the old three-cornered hat, 
That it seems as if he said, And the breeches — and all that, 
‘They are goue!’ Are so queer! 








‘The mossy marbles rest * And if I should live to be 
On the lips that he has pressed The last leaf upon the tree 
In their bloom, In the spring — 
And the names he loved to hear Let them smile as I do now 
Have been carved for many a year At the old forsaken bough, 
On the tomb! Where I cling.’ Oo. W. HL 


We are glad to perceive that it is the intention of the editor, should the present volume 
meet an adequate acceptance at the hands of the public — which we cannot doubt — 
to issue another, which shall embody a still greater amount of American poetry, worthy 
of being embraced in such a collection. 
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LITERARY RECORD. 


Byron’s Works. — The first volume of Dearrorn’s fine edition of Byron appears, 
just as the last pages of this Magazine go to press, — leaving us only time and space to 
remark, that it is well-executed, on a large, clear type, and embellished with a superb 
portrait of the author, and a tasteful vignette title-page — both from the burin of Dick, 
upon whose skill they reflect great credit. The edition will embrace six volumes — 
the first two containing Moore’s life of the author, letters, journals, etc., together with 
a large number of letters and other prose writings, not to be found in the English copy. 
The poems, in which will be included many not contained in the London edition, will 
occupy the remaining four volumes. The success which attends the publications of Mr. 
DEARBORN, is a sufficient evidence that native readers are not indifferent to the external 


qualities of internally excellent books. The course of the ‘American Murray,’ in this 


regard, might be emulated by publishers of less merit, but more pretensions. 


Beavcties or tHE Hvupson River.—Part second of J. Disturneti’s ‘Picturesque 


Beauties of the Hudson River and its Vicinity’ has recently been issued. It well sus- 
tains the promise afforded by the first number, which we had pleasure in recommending 
to the favor of the public, a few months since. 


The following are the views contained 
in Part Second : 


New - York, from Staten Island: drawn by E. W. C ray, and 
engraved by J. A. Rotpx. Hoboken: drawn by James Smittre, and engraved by R. 
HixsuEetwoop. A view on the Hudson: painted by J. G. Cuapman, and engraved by 
A. Dicx. Ample encouragement should be awarded to this laudable enterprise, which 
does honor to the arts in America, while it illustrates some of the finest native 


scenery. The letter-press department is well supplied by Cox. S. L. Knapp, and the 
whole is tastefully presented. 


Harpers’ Famity Lisrary. — The forty-seventh number of the Family Library is 
devoted to the Natural History of Insects, —a subject, the interest of which is by no 
means confined to the mere entomologist, but is very attractive to the general reader. 
The present volume contains, among other things, illustrations of the transformations 


of the butterfly — observations on the metamorphoses of insects — the natural history 
of various insects which form cocoons — of the silk worm moth, and silk —of Indian 
moths, and others reared from their silk — of luminous winged insects, etc. 
trated by numerous clear!y-cut wood engravings. 


It is illus- 


‘Tue Ovrtaw.’ — The Brotuers Harper have in press a novel, bearing the fore- 
going title, which, if we may jadge from a cursory perusal of the English copy, will be 
found to create a pleasing and sometimes a powerful interest. Mrs. S. C. Hatt, 
favorably known in England and America as the writer of several exceedingly clever 
* Sketches of Irish Character,’ is the authoress : and the simplicity and feeling that have 


made those records so popular, are distinctive characteristics of her last agreeable work. 
It will soon be published. 


‘Common Scuootr Assistant.’ — The cause of Common School Education will be 
greatly aided, we are inclined to believe, by a monthly periodical, bearing this title, the 
first number of which has recently been issued at Albany. It is under the charge of J. 
Orvitte Tavtor, who has devoted many years to the subject of Common Schools, and 
may be supposed to understand thoroughly the wants or deficiencies of these important 
institutions. The cost is but trifling — the subscription being but fifty cents per year. 

Western University or Pennsyitvania.— The Inaugural Address delivered by the 
Rev. Gitpert Morcan, on assuming the presidency of the Western University of Penn- 
sylvania, at Pittsburgh, is a sound and able paper — honorable, both in sentiment and 
manner, to the author. We had marked one or two passages for insertion, which, how- 


ever, We are unable to present. The cause of education and of literature in the West, is 
advancing with rapid strides. 











LATELY PUBLISHED. 


VOYAGE OF THE UNITED STATES FRIGATE 
POTOMAC, under the command of Commodore 
Joun Downes, during the Circumnavigation of the 
Globe, in the years 1831, 1832, 1833, and 1834: inclu- 
ding a particular account of the engagement at Qual- 
lah-Battoo, on the coast of Sumatra, with all the 
official documents relating to the same. By J. N. 
Reynotps. In one volume,—illustrated by ten steel 
engravings. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 


[From the New- Yorker. ] 

SaNnevuine as are the anticipations excited by the announcement of the work of Mr. 
Reynolds, we have no hesitation in asserting, from the specimens which have fallen 
under our observation, that they will be more than realized. In every thing that 
pertains to mechanical execution, its publication may well be regarded as forming an 
era in the typography of this country. No less than ten ample steel engravings, 
including views of Cape Town, Canton, Valparaiso, Lima, and the action of Quallah- 
Battoo, form the embellishments not less than illustrations of these volumes; while 
the paper and letter-press are such as we have never before remarked in a work of 
the kind on this side the Atlantic. 

But it is not on its mechanical execution that the book rests its claims to the atten- 
tion and favour of the public. Its merits are very far from superficial. It affords a 
minute and very faithful account of the Potomac’s Voyage of Circumnavigation, from 
the time of her leaving the Navy-Yard at Washington to her return ; and, as every 
facility has been accorded to Mr. R., both by the officers of the Potomac and of the 
Navy Department, it would be strange indeed—throwing out of view his qualifica- 
tions for the task—if he had not succeeded in presenting a more valuable work than 
could reasonably be expected from any other source. 

There is no part of the habitable globe—at least none so easily and so often visited 
—with which our acquaintance is so imperfect, as with the vast, populous, and com- 
mercially important islands encircled by the Indian Ocean. In view of our large and 
increasing trade with these oriental regions—of the overshadowing and monopolizing 
influence which England has been enabled to acquire and maintain over them—of 
the predatory character (we use the mildest term) of their population, and their utter 
disregard of all laws save those of force—we submit, that too little attention has been 
directed to that quarter. In a region where shipwreck is a certain prelude to piracy 
and murder, it would seem the imperative duty of the nation whose adventurous 
commerce seeks there its employment and reward, to furnish such practical informa- 
tion, by surveys and investigations, as shall enable it to shun the dangers which may 
never be incurred without the hazard of so fearful a doom; while the fact, that no 
considerations but those drawn from the apprehension of summary vengeance, can 
deter the natives from the most wanton outrages, without a shadow of provocation, 
should render the presence of a strong naval force a matter of obvious precaution and 
of permanent national policy. 

We give below a more extended consideration of this subject from the work before 
ug, in preference to other passages of more gorgeous colouring, and, for the moment, 
of deeper interest to the mass of =— But the question is one which should be 





2 TESTIMONIALS. 


more generally and fully understood ; and, in giving place to the following extract, 
we are conscious of subserving the cause of enlightened justice, not less than of afford- 
ing a triumphant vindication of our national honour, which has suffered alike from 
misconception and misrepresentation in regard to the affair of Quallah-Battoo. 


[From the New-Haven Herald.} 


This work, which has from time to time been announced as in press and forth- 
coming, has appeared. A hasty perusal at once satisfies us that the author has well 
improved the opportunity he has enjoyed for giving to the world a superior produc- 
tion. The circumnavigation of the globe would, under any circumstances, present to 
the writer a wide and comprehensive field ; but when we take into consideration the 
many interesting occurrences which distinguish the three years’ cruise of the Poto- 
mac, inasmuch as it embraces almost every clime, and comprehends almost every 
land, it is in many respects the most comprehensive voyage that has ever been per- 
formed by any of our naval ships. 

in a brief notice of this kind, it would be impossible to give any just idea of the 
contents, or to state in full the merits of so compendious and deserving a work. To 
such as have looked forward to the appearance of this book as another of those pub- 
lications which go over the oft-told tales of the sea, and the routine of duty on board 
a man-of-war, we have only to say, examine, and an agreeable disappointment may 
await you. Mr. R. has written in a bold and masterly manner, confining himself to 
no particular branch of description or narration—but, examining every thing with 
which he meets, with much new and valuable information, he gives a complete his- 
tory of the lands he visited, and of the inhabitants among whom he tarried. Of the 
Islands of the Southern and Pacific Ocean he opens to us new views, and, in a bold 
and liberal manner, treats of the state of society, manners, and customs in those gar- 
den-spots of the ocean, many of which have of late years much interested the philan- 
thropist, as, emerging from their state of nature, the natives have thrown aside their 
idols and embraced the cross. 

To us, who have for so longa time been reposing in peace—who have looked upon 
our naval strength, the instrument of our country’s glory, as floating quietly, unmo- 
lested and unmolesting, without an opportunity of showing forth more of those brill- 
iant achievements which in the days of our Decaturs, Perrys, and McDonoughs, 
added bright and never-fading laurels to the coronet of our country’s fame, and called 
forth peans from our exulting countrymen,—the account which is given of the engage- 
ment at Quallah-Battoo, between the officers and crew of the Potomac and the na- 
tives, resulting in the overthrow of the latter, also excites our interest, and kindles 
anew those feelings of patriotism, which warm afresh as we see our gallant seamen’s 
“hearts of oak” again combating to avenge the wrongs inflicted on our American 
citizens, and to teach the Malay pirates to cower before the stars and stripes of our 
proud republic. In the appendix is the official correspondence between the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Commodore Downes, and the senior lieutenant, together with 
other information respecting this hazardous but happily-terminating expedition ; also 
attached is a meteorological table of observations, taken in the Southern and Pacific 
Oceans, interesting to all who visit those seas. The style of this work (which con- 
tains from five to six hundred pages, and which in point of mechanical execution is very 
superior) is chaste, elegant, and varied. The author seems at home on every topic— 
on the sea, the sailor, he describes the grandeur and majesty of the various appear- 
ances of that realm of Neptune; while on shore he is the landsman, viewing with the 
eve of an historian, geographer, and man of letters. 





















































VOYAGE OF THE POTOMAC. 


[From the Knickerbocker, or New-York Monthly Magazine.) 

We have before spoken, and at some length, of the merits of the work under 
notice, while the sheets were passing through the press. It is now before the public, 
in a large and clegant volume, illustrated by well-executed engravings. The con- 
tents of the book, as we have before observed, are of great interest. The materials 
were ample, and the writer has availed himself of the occasional aid of minor details, 
which impart a rare and pleasing air of nature to his descriptions. Mr. Reynolds 
has been greatly aided in his labours by the commodore and other officers of the frig- 
ate, as well as by the Navy Department. ‘The important scientific information of 
various kinds which the volume contains, reflects credit upon the industry and re- 
search of the author. The whole is valuable as a national work,—one which will 
command the attention of the general mind of America. We are glad to perceive 
that the “ Voyage of the Potomac” is to be followed, eventually, by a volume descrip- 
tive of a former voyage made by the author to the South Seas and Pacific Ocean, 
and of travels by land through the Republic of Chili and the Araucanian Territories 
to the South. The present work is well calculated to create a demand for the one 
proposed. 

[From the New-York Courier and Enquirer.] 

We do not remember any book of travels, either on land or sea, from the perusal 
of which we have risen with so strong an impression of its importance, utility, and 
pleasantness, as has been called forth by this superb octavo of five hundred and sixty 
pages. On the score of entertainment alone, it ranks in our estimation with the best 
works of a similar character that have ever come under our notice ; such, for example, 
as Hawkesworth’s Narrative of Captain Cook’s Voyages, and those of the unfortu- 
nate Mungo Park ; and it far exceeds these in value now, inasmuch as it imbodies 
an immense sum of information as to all the modern geographical discoveries, and 
the existing political, commercial, and social condition of many countries between 
which and our own important relations either are or will probably soon be establish. 
ed, in the rapid progress of commercial enterprise. Of the manner in which Mr, 
Reynolds became connected with the voyage, it is not necessary here to speak ; the 
circumstances of his projected expedition to the south polar regions on board the 
discovery-ship Anawan, and the disasters by which that undertaking was frustya- 
ted, have already reached the public in vague and general terms ; and we are glad to 
find, in the volume now before us, that a minute and detailed account of that voyage, 
of the discoveries effected, and of the subsequent journey of Mr. Reynolds through 
the southern portions of the South American continent previous to his joining the 
Potomac, will at no distant day be furnished in another volume. Our present busi- 
ness is with the cruise of the frigate. It is to be observed, that although Mr. Rey- 
nolds did not accompany Commodore Downes in his entire voyage, his narrative is 
complete and authentic, having been drawn up not only from the official journals 
kept on board, with those of several of the officers, and the private papers of the 
commodore, but also with his sanction, and the assistance of nearly all the officers of 
the higher grades, aud every facility that could be afforded by the department at 
Washington in the examination of reports, official letters, charts, and every other 
document that could be rendered available to the production of an authentic and co- 
pious narrative. He has therefore, very judiciously, we think, prepared it through- 
out, as though he had himself been present at all the scenes and incidents described ; 

thus preserving a continuity which is certainly desirable, and which he is fully justi- 


fied in retaining, under the advantageous circumstances in which he found himself. 
A2 
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The voyage thus described commenced at the city of New-York, on the 24th of 
August, 1831. Thence the Potomac proceeded to Rio Janeiro and other ports on 
the eastern coast of South America—thence to the Cape of Good Hope—thence to 
the Island of Sumatra, where was inflicted that wholesome chastisement of the Ma- 
lays at Quallah-Battoo which had become so necessary for the safety of American 
commerce—thence to various islands of the Eastern Archipelago—thence to Java— 
thence to Canton—thence to the Sandwich Islands and other groups in the Pacific— 
thence to the western coast of South America (Lima, Valparaiso, and other ports)— 
thence along the coast to the North—thence to the Falkland Islands—thence to 
Rio de Janeiro, and thence home to the United States ; the frigate having been absent 
nearly three years, and traversed more than sixty-one thousand miles of ocean. 

It need not be pointed out to the reader, that in the course of this long voyage 
many countries were visited, of which an extensive and accurate knowledge is ex- 
tremely desirable to the people of the United States, particularly with reference to 
productions and other matters of commercial import ; that the examination of these, 
and indeed of all, has afforded an opportunity for much entertaining description of 
manners, scenery, and historical incident, as well as illustrative anecdote and adven- 
ture; and that, in addition to all this, such a voyage could scarcely be performed 
without a large gathering of highly important nautical and geographical information. 
Abundant time and the utmost pains seem to have been bestowed for all these pur- 
poses, and the result is a work remarkably copious in every thing that gives to such 
a work its interest and value. Mr. Reynolds has acquitted himself in a manner that 
reflects great honour on his talents and his industry. His style is agreeable, easy, and 
forcible ; and he has displayed excellent judgment in expatiating where full informa- 
tion was desirable, and in studying brevity where that proceeding was a virtue. We 
would instance, particularly, his account of Sumatra and the Malays—his descrip- 
tion of the Island of Java—his remarks on the internal and external policy of the 
Chinese—and his history of the claim set up by the Argentine Republic to the 
Falkland Islands, with the proceedings consequent thereon. 

A few words are due to the publishers for the elegant dress in which they have 
clothed Mr. Reynolds’s labours. The volume is a handsome specimen of typograph- 
ical accuracy and neatness, and the numerous large engravings are well executed, 
with one exception. The plan of Lima, as it was before the dreadful earthquake of 
1746, is quite a curiosity. In conclusion, we earnestly recommend the volume to the 
immediate and attentive regard of every one who values an excellent book, and re- 


joices, as we do, to see books issued from the American press that are an honour to 
the country. 


[From the Pennsylvanian. ] 
The author has handled his materials with much skill, and his narration of the 
voyage, dissertations upon the commerce and resources, manners and customs, of the 
various countries visited, &c., &c., will be read with much pleasure and instruction 


by persons of all classes. Sailing with Commodore Downes, as that officer’s private 


secretary, Mr. Reynolds had many advantages, of which he has ably availed himself, 
and has produced a delightful book. 


[From the New-York Atlas.] 


We are pleased to learn that an edition of three thousand copies of Mr. Reynolds’s 
Voyage of the Potomac has been exhausted. It is one of. the most valuable books 
of the day for the amount of information it contains 





OYAGE OF THE POTOMAC. 


[From the Philadelphia Enquirer.) 

We noticed this work a few days ago. Since then we have looked more gener- 
ally into it, and cannot resist the inclination to say of it a few more words. We 
are prompted to review this book, but our limits forbid this. It will no doubt pass a 
just ordeal, and a more extensive examination, by those who lay themselves out for 
such work. 

The volume covers five hundred and twenty-one pages octavo, and the matter is 
divided into thirty chapters, and is embellished with several valuable and well-exe- 
cuted engrayings. ‘Those of the latter which strike us most forcibly are a view of 
Rio Janeiro, Cape Town, and the Table Mountain; the action at Quallah-Battoo, 
and views of Canton and Lima. All these are suitable and well adapted to illus- 
trate the text. 

We have kept company with this gallant vessel, and have been made to see all that 
her presence and power made manifest ; and more than we have ever before known 
of all the countries she visited. Of the Island of Sumatra, its soil, productions, 
articles of traffic, commerce, &c., with the habits, manners, state of civilization, &c. 
of its inhabitants, Mr. Reynolds has made us entirely familiar. He has given a 
graphic historical outline of these people, and of all that concerns them. The affair 
of the fight, in which a proper chastisement was inflicted on these freebooters, for 
their work of destruction on the Friendship, is exceedingly well told. We are 
happy to find such honourable mention of the gallantry and good conduct of the 
several officers detached or this hazardous enterprise, and among these we must beg 
leave to mention our friend, Lieutenant Hoff, of this city, who led the second division 
of the attack, while the first was no less gallantly conducted by Lieutenant Shubric, 
to whom the whole had been intrusted. The entire affair was well done ; and while 
it made the hearts of those desperate plunderers sore, it soothed at least the heart 
of Po Adam, one of their own people, who seems to have outstripped his country- 
men in humanity and intelligence, and in all the nobler virtues. The description Mr. 
Reynolds gives of this remarkable man is extremely interesting. The nature of the 
attack may be comprehended, when the reader is told that forts were to be stormed 
and carried ; that Quallah-Battoo contains two thousand inhabitants, and five hun- 
dred fighting men; and that, besides the forts, retreats are had by the natives among 
their jungles—through which scarcely any one but a Malay would think of winding 
his way. 

To persons engaged in commerce, and to voyagers, Mr. Reynolds has given of the 
Island of Sumatra, and its adjacent waters, a most invaluable production ; and such 
is the richness, and fertility, and delightful temperature of Sumatra, as to induce 
almost a wish to enjoy them all. “Is it solely for the Malay,” asks Mr. Reynolds, 
“the living Ishmaelite of the world, that prolific nature has been thus bountiful? 
The Malay, treacherous, cruel, and vindictive as he is—fierce and unrelenting as the 
tiger of his own mountains, by whom he is so often destroyed—is still a being enti- 
tled to the sympathy of the world ; and we cannot but pity his condition, even when 
his vices demand a measure of punishment at our hands.” 

The description given by Mr. R. of the Strait of Sunda is extremely interesting, 
and must prove useful. 

The Island of Java is spoken of in such a way as to throw floods of light upon it, 
and all that concerns it. We could almost hear the warbling of its sparrows, as we 
accompanied the writer in his delineations, &c. Upon Canton, also, and its trade, 
police, and religion, much and very satisfactory light is shed. But, after all, what a 
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queer, senseless people are they of the “ Celestial Empire!” The fine view of Can- 
ton greatly assists in the description given of it. Of the Sandwich Islands Mr. R. 
speaks as upon other subjects. He notices the missionaries and their labours, and 
makes statements which authorize the belief that sectarian prejudices exist there as 
with us, greatly to the injury of the good cause. How deeply is a spirit of intoler- 
ance tobe deplored! An account is given of a difficulty which arose between a few 
Spanish missionaries of the Catholic faith, who came from the coast of California, and 
established themselves among the natives and the American Missions, which resulted 
in the expulsion of the Catholics. We see this with pain. We respect all men, of 
every name, who go to enlighten and meliorate the condition of man. 

Lima is discoursed about in a most agreeable way. The work contains a plot of 
the city as it was before the great earthquake in 1746. During the space of one hun- 
dred and twelve days, that doomed city was made to tremble under the shocks of 
four hundred and thirty earthquakes! The account of this desolating calamity, 
drawn mainly from Eusebio, who was an eyewitness of the horrors of that scene, is 
indeed touching and thrilling. No extract can do justice to it. Of twenty-three 
ships anchored in the port, nineteen were foundered—these were driven over the 
town, their anchors striking into the houses, and dragging portions of them along 
with them, as they careered it over the towering and distracted waters, that were 
rolled and tossed in all directions by the heavings of the earth and sea over the fatal 
eity. Ships of war shared the same fate. It was the track of desolation—and all 
nature seemed to quail before this terrible visitation of God. 

The Galapagos and Falkland Islands are made visible to the reader, as is indeed 
all that Mr. R. saw and heard. 

The book is rich in variety (we have not pretended to trace it out), and in the 
most useful information. Nothing seems to have escaped the eye or ear of Mr. R.; 
and in putting it down for the public, he has employed a plain but luminous style, 
well adapted to such descriptions. 

We repeat our high approbation of the book, and to the merchant, and natoralist, 
and voyager, and the lovers of travels, we need not say it is really a rich gift. 


[From the New-Bedford Daily Gazette.] 


This is a superb octavo of five hundred and sixty pages, done up in Harper and 
Brothers’ best style. We have read enough of it to know that it is an immense fund 
of information respecting all the modern geographical discoveries, and the existing 
political, commercial, and social condition of many countries between which and our 
own important relations either are or will probably soon be established. 

The voyage commenced at the city of New-York, on the 24th of August, 1831. 
Thence the Potomac proceeded to Rio Janeiro and other ports on the eastern coast 
of South America—thence to the Cape of Good Hope—thence to the Island of 
Sumatra, where was inflicted that wholesome chastisement of the Malays at Qual- 
lah-Battoo which had become se necessary for the safety of American commerce— 
thence to various islands of the Eastern Archipelago—thence to Java—thence to 
Canton—thence to the Sandwich Islands and other groups in the Pacific—thence to 
the western coast of South America (Lima, Valparaiso, and other ports)—thence 
along the coast to the North—thence to the Falkland Islands—thence to Rio de 
Janeiro, and thence home to the United States : the frigate having heen absent nearly 
three years, and traversed more than sixty-one thousand miles of ocean. 


The style of the author is easy, agreeable. and forcible. His work is an honour 
to the country. 








VOYAGE OF THE POTOMAC. 


[From the New-York Evening Siar.} 


This is emphatically a great and excellent book; and now that we have it, and are 
acquainted with its value, we can perceive what cause there would be for regret had 
the voyage out of which it has grown been performed without becoming the means 
of producing such an invaluable record. The voyage itself was a most interesting 
one, considered in every point of view, political, scientific, and commercial; from 
its extent, the completeness of every preparation, the importance of its national ob- 
jects, and the high character of the officers engaged in it for talent, zeal, and intelli- 
gence ; and the record is worthy of the performance. The civilized world, and this 
country in particular, are indebted to Mr. Reynolds and those officers for a perfect 
treasure of useful and interesting knowledge ; to the latter for collecting, and the 
former for preparing and arranging it, in a clear, methodical, and well-written narra- 
tive. It is true, that no very remarkable geographical discoveries have been made 
in this expedition, but more has been done than in any other voyage performed within 
the last half century, to establish former discoveries, remove doubts, correct inaccu- 
racies, and certify vague and conflicting opinions, not only with regard to localities, 
latitudes and longitudes, the course of winds and currents, and other matter espe- 
cially important in navigation, but also in relation to political, commercial, and histor- 
ical details of general interest and utility. 

In reading the work, one is absolutely astonished at the mass of facts collected, 
many of them requiring great research and the examination of numerous volumes-— 
the pertinence of the historical and descriptive notices respecting so many countries 
and people—and the extent of the nautical and meteorological observations, which 
alone, applying as they do to every variety of climate, to both hemispheres, and to 
each of the five oceans, would seem to have been sufficient employment for more 
time than has been occupied in the preparation of the whole volume, even supposing 
that the author, and the intelligent gentlemen on board the frigate to whom he is so 
largely indebted for assistance, had nothing else to do but investigate, methodize, and 
record their facts and calculations. 

We have said that the book is a treasure of curious and useful information, and so 
it is; but to none more so, except perhaps the navigator, than to our own profession. 
It abounds indeed with matters qualified to amuse, and gratify, and instruct the general 
reader, but to the editor it is invaluable. It is his Vade Mecum. He sits all day 
receiving, or rather looking for, items of intelligence from all parts of the globe 
wherewith to satisfy his readers, and it very often happens that he is called upon to 
condense, arrange, explain, or simplify the tidings that reach him, before they can go 
forth in his columns in such a shape as to fulfil their destined purpose ; and this 
requires that he should himself possess a tolerably accurate knowledge of the current 
of events, of localities, of remarkable occurrences in former times, and other pecu- 
liarities in the condition and history of almost every country in the world. To con- 
fess the truth, we are sometimes not a little bothered in this matter ; and when such 
a case happens, the reader may conceive what a delight it must be to have a book at 
hand, like this of Mr. Reynolds’s, to which the perplexed wight may resort, with a 
certainty of finding what he wants, and not only that, but of finding it set down with 
clearness, brevity, and the most unquestionable accuracy. For instance, we have 
never, until we got this book, enjoyed a satisfactory and perfectly lucid understanding 
of the Quallah-Battoo affair with the Malays; we had indeed a knowledge of the 
general facts, but not of the particulars, nor did we know where to look for it. Mr. 
Reynolds has supplied the want, and given us, moreover, a very full and interesting 
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account of those same Malays, and of the consequences that have followed the chas- 
tisement inflicted on them by the Potomac. Again, we have long wished for a clear 
and connected statement, on which perfect reliance can be placed, of the real state 
of the Sandwich Isiands, and of the various missionary operations in that celebrated 
group ;—and here we have it, in twenty-five most interesting pages. We have also 
to make acknowledgement to Mr. Reynolds, for a better idea of the Chinese and 
their commercial policy than we have ever been able to obtain before, without more 
expenditure of time and Jabour than we could conveniently afford. 

But we must close this notice—although we have not said half, nor yet a quarter, 
of what is to be said about the book. Our object is merely to direct the public atten- 
tion to it, as one well deserving both attention and favour, and with the effort to ac- 
complish that object we must be content. A few words are due to the Harpers 
for the handsome style in which they have published it, as regards type, paper, bind- 
ing, and engravings. They have made an exceedingly clever volume of it, and we 
hope that it may also prove to them exceedingly profitable. 


[i’rom the New-York Mirror.] 


The navy of England is scarcely more renowned for its warlike glory than for the 
literary accomplishments of its sailors, who have shown themselves conspicuous in 
every art and science, and in every branch of literature. From the time of Lord 
Anson to these recent days of Capt. Ross, they have taken the lead in maritime 
discovery, and their pens have ably described what their adventurous daring has 
accomplished. Our gallant sailors are their only rivals, and formidable ones they 
prove, coping with them with the weapon and the pen, and vindicating our national 
renown in every honourable and glorious pursuit. 

We have been rarely more gratified than in turning over the pages of Mr. Rey- 
nolds’s ‘“* Voyage of the U. S. Frigate Potomac, under the command of Commodore 
John Downes, during the Circumnavigation of the Globe, in the years 1831, 1832, 
1833, and 1834.” This book, which is published by the Harpers, is not only cred- 
itable to its author, but also to the press. It abounds with the most interesting de- 
tails of the warlike deeds which were performed during the cruise, and with ac- 
counts of the various countries visited, and their manners, together with all those 
amusing and instructive observations which an elegant and cultivated mind indulges 
in amid such scenery and such events. It is altogether a book of which an Amer- 
ican may be proud, and must necessarily have an extensive circulation. 


[From the American Monthly Magazine.] 


This is one of the most valuable works that has for some time originated on this 
side of the Atlantic. It is a complete account of the circumnavigation of the globe by 
the United States ship Potomac, Commodore Downes, carefully prepared by a very 
able hand, and got up by the publishers in a style which evinces that no cost has been 
spared in bringing out the work. The writer, who holdsa vigorous and not ungrace- 
ful pen, was the secretary of the commodore throughout the greater part of the voyage ; 
and being thus a ward-room officer, and occupying a confidential position near the 
head of the expedition, his opportunities and means of information were as good as 
those of the commodore himself, while his leisure to avail himself of them was neces- 
sarily more ample. None of these advantages appear to have been thrown away 
upon Mr. Reynolds; for he has omitted nothing which diligent observation, and a 
keen interest in his task, would render instructive and inviting to the reader. 









































VOYAGE OF THE POTOMAC. 


| From the New-York Spirit of the Times.) 

Mr. Reynolds’s work extends to 560 pages of handsomely printed letter-press, and 
those parts we have found leisure to read, convince us that the encomiums which 
have been so lavishly showered upon it are well deserved. No better proof of its 
iopularity can be given than the fact that the publishers have in press a second edi- 
uon—3,000 copies having already been sold. 

We are especially fond of works of this character, and the country has every rea- 
son to be gratified that an expedition, undertaken by a national vessel, under the im- 
mediate direction of government, has proved the means of “‘ giving the world a per- 
formance so pregnant with utility, commercial information, and scientific improve- 
ment.” The author has had recourse to private journals, the records of the Navy 
Department, and indeed every source from which information could be gleaned, and 
well has he acquitted himself of his task. His journal is written in a flowing, easy 
style, intermingled with inklings of personal adventure, and descriptions of whatever 
objects of interest fell under his notice, together with accounts of islands, cities, and 
countries visited—manners, disposition, and customs of the various people encoun- 
tered in the circumnavigation of the globe, embracing every variety of the human 
race—the animal, vegetable, and mineral productions of land and sea—and, in short, 
of every thing likely to attract the attention and curiosity of the enlightened and well- 
informed gentlemen on board the Potomac. 

The publishers have done justice to themselves, the public, the work, and the au- 
thor. The volume is embellished with several elegant engravings, some of them 
very valuable, and is put up in embossed muslin, tastefully lettered. In conclusion, 
we commend the work with the utmost cordiality, as altogether the most interesting, 
if not the most entertaining volume of its class, issued within the last few years 


[From the New- Yorker.} 


We perceive with satisfaction that a third edition of Mr. Reynolds’s “‘ Voyage of 
the United States Frigate Potomac, during her circumnavigation of the globe, in 
1831, 1832, 1833, 1834,” has already been required, although the first has scarcely 
been three months before the public—and that it is executed with all the beauty of 
typography and splendour of pictorial illustration, which have contributed not a little to 
render the work a universal favourite. Henceforth, the “‘ Voyage of the Potomac”’ 
wiil rank among the volumes deemed indispensable to every respectable library ; 
and, notwithstanding its reception may be attributed in a great measure to the inter- 
est of the subject, and the satisfactory manner in which the author has completed his 
undertaking, yet we trust this success will not be lost on the faint-hearted book- 
makers of our country, who apologize for the wretched style in which their works 
are often got up, by asserting that no better can be afforded in this country. 


[From the Boston Mercantile Journal.} 

This work, which has long been anxiously expected, has made its appearance at 
ast. It has been got up by the Harpers of New-York, in a splendid style, and is em- 
bellished with large and beautiful engravings. It comprises a narrative of the most 
remarkable incidents which occurred during the voyage of the United States Frigate 
Potomac, under the charge of Commodore Downes, to the East Indies and the South 
Pacific Ocean, and all the startling events as they occurred until her return to this 
city. This book contains much to instruct as well as interest the mind; it being 
prepared evidently with great care, and containing much useful statistical and polit- 
ical information. It ought to have a place in every well-selected library. 
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[From the Boston Galzy.} 


Here is a work which in England, or France, or Russia, would have been pub- 
lished at the expense of the government, and embellished at the cost of thousands 
of dollars. It is got up here by individual enterprise. Nevertheless, we shall persist 
in regarding it as a national work. It is quite impossible for us to review it as it 
deserves within the limits of a newspaper. But, when we say that it is compiled 
from official documents, the private journals of officers aboard the fngate, including 
the commodore himsel/, and that by an eyewitness of a goodly portion of all that he 
describes, a diligent and faithful observer, and a writer whose style, in common with 
that of many other officers of the navy, we look upon as quite a model in its way— 
neither ostentatious nor poor, but simple, manly, clear, and unpretending, and illus- 
trated by a number of excellent views, well engraved, we have said about enough, we 
take it, to persuade all those who want something better than they are accustomed 
to, and all who, when they venture to buy a book for themselves, want a good penny- 
worth at the time, as well as something to stand by—funded for the future—to order 
a copy of the Voyage by J. N. Reynolds. We know of no book that we would 
sooner recommend for families; none likelier to generate a taste for reading, ay, or 
a hearty and honest pride of country. It tells how the barbarians of the East are 
dealt with for their outrages on those who, but the other day, were the barbarians of 
the West—how inevitable is the retribution they are exposed to who venture upon 
disregarding the rights of an American citizen, though it be thousands and tens of 
thousands of miles from the overshadowing war-flag of his great country—it reminds 
you of Rome in her topmost altitude, when it was sufficient for any man to cry out, 
‘‘T am a Roman citizen!” to stay the uplifted hand of the executioner—the pirate 
or the robber—nay, when to be one of that ‘“‘ Commonwealth of Kings,” the “‘ men 
of Rome—almighty Rome”—was to be so safe, that St. Paul himself relied upon it 


in his mortal extremity, when every other worldly hope had abandoned him. Lifting 


up his voice, he cried out—‘“ I appeal to Cesar !”—and was safe. That cry was equiv- 
alent to self-emancipation. It was in fact—and was so considered by St. Paul—the 
next best thing after an appeal to his Maker. It was no appeal from Philip drunk 
to Philip sober, but to any Philip, any Cesar, drunk or sober, who might happen to 
represent the imbodied sovereignty of Rome. 


[From the Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post.]} 


Although this work has been published but a short time, the third edition has al- 
ready gone to the press. ‘This is the best proof of its merits. Three thousand cop- 
ies have already been sold: and it would not be to us a matter of surprise, if as many 
more were disposed of in the lapse of a few months. It is a work which the public 
must have ; and there is probably no individual, pretending to a knowledge of books, 
who would not be ashamed to acknowledge he had not read it. Mr. Reynolds, with- 
out making any effort at display, is unquestionably a fine writer ; he is chaste, easy, 
and natural ; he presents every thing to us in a garb of neatness and simplicity. The 
pictures of natural scenery which he has drawn are done with all the ease and grace 
of a painter. There is no useless colouring—no unnecessary ornament. Every 
thing which his pencil touches moves before us as a living panorama; and we can 
see the rugged mountain rising up in the distance, and the valleys teeming with fruits 
and flowers, almost as distinctly as if they were before us. For the present, we 


cannot particularize any further; we have only to add, that no library is complete 
without a copy of the work. 





VOYAGE OF THE POTOMAC. 


[from the Portland (Maine) Courier. ] 


‘We have read several notices in the southern papers of this valuable book, and 
from what we had heard and knew personally of the author, and the opportunities he 
had enjoyed, as private secretary to Commodore Downes on one of the most exten- 
sive voyages ever made under the American flag, we anticipated much pleasure from 
its perusal. ‘That pleasure we have at length realized, and find that our expecta- 
tions were not raised in vain. Itis decidedly the most interesting book of the class 
we have ever read. It is the work of an industrious, scientific, accomplished, and 
original mind, and abounds with a variety of incidents rarely compressed into the ad- 
ventures of four years of the life of an individual. Every facility was afforded the 
author by Commodore Downes for observation and research, and for committing the 
results of both to paper with a view to publication ; and it is not too much to say, 
that no opportunity thus presented on the cruise of the Potomac, from the time of her 
setting sail, in 1831, from the Navy-Yard at Washington, till her memorable return 
to Boston, in the year 1834, has been omitted by Mr. Reynolds, which could be 
made available for the purpose of diffusing general information upon every subject 
presented to his observation during an actual circumnavigation of the globe. 

The book,—a beautiful octavo of 560 pages, from the press of the Harpers, illus- 
trated with numerous engravings, elegantly executed,—is written in a fine, free, 
and polished style, is full of practical observation and ingenious remark, and abounds 
with interesting incident and amusing anecdote. A very important part of the vol- 
ume is occupied with a detailed account of the victory of the Americans over the 
Malays at Quallah-Battoo, * . * * * * « ” * 
° * Every true patriot must glory in the name of America, and must feel a 
thrill of pride in the eminence already attained by the navy of his country among 
those of the old world, as he reads these sketches, detailing not only the warlike 
force, but the enterprising and efficient spirit of research, displayed in the interesting 
voyage of the Potomac. 

We have not room to extend our notice of this valuable pook of our countryman 
farther, at present, than merely to say, that an edition of twenty-five hundred copies 
has already been disposed of, though published but about three weeks since,—a sale 
unparalleled, we believe, of works of a similar class, hitherto, in our country. It is 
for sale at the bookstores in this state. 


[From the Boston Morning Post. 


This is a work, the general terest and importance of which must commend it to 
the attention of every class of readers. The ample means possessed by Mr. Rey- 
nolds have been wisely employed, and the country is deeply indebted to him for the 
exercise of the industry and research which the volume displays. It is a storehouse 
of the most valuable information, agreeably and lucidly communicated ; and no one 
can rise from its examination without feeling himself richly repaid for his labour. 
The plates are numerous ; and although placed in the work more for illustration than 
embellishment, are by no means discreditable to the artist. 


[From the Boston Transcript.) 


The most valuable book, written by an American, that has been published for a long 
while. It is beautifully written. The descriptions are graphic, and every page is 
replete with instruction. It has already passed into so extensive a circulation that 
an edition of 3,000 copies is exhausted, and another demanded. 













TESTIMONIALS. 


(From the Boston Daily Commercial Gazette. } 


This work, from the pen of a gentleman whose fame has been as arduously ac- 
quired as it is honest, will probably long continue to find a place in the library of the 
statesman, the man of nautical research, and the general reader. It narrates the voy- 
age of the United States Frigate Potomac, from the day that she sailed from Washing- 
ton up to her arrival at Boston, embracing a succinct and an elaborate description of 
the numerous startling incidents that fell in her way, during a cruise that will long 
be recollected by those who participate in those feelings which are engendered by 
the success and glory of our arms. 

It was during this cruise that the Potomac made an attack on and reduced the 
position of Quallah-Battoo, a brigand and piratical post, situated on the west coas 
of Sumatra, the occupants of which had long rendered themselves a terror to the 
ships of all those civilized nations who are in the habit of navigating the Indian 
Ocean and the China seas. The reduction of this piratical post is delineated with 
singular exactness by Mr. Reynolds, and is embellished with a plate of unquestion- 
able accuracy, and will satisfy all who at one time might have doubted the expedi- 
ency of the course pursued by Commodore Downes, that he adopted the only means 
that could be applied to protect the flag, not only of his own country, but of the civ- 
ilized world. At another time we may extract the account of the reduction of 
Quallah-Battoo, for the instruction of those of our readers who may not have time to 
look at the book. 

In making up the work before us, Mr. Reynolds has had an eye to the resources, 
politics, history, and civil, religious, and military institutions of the countries he vis- 
ited ; and, in one word, has favoured the world with a book that is destined to fill a 
place too long neglected and vacated in the modern library. We know of no kind 
of literature so attractive, so well calculated to interest the juvenile mind, as that 
which is confined to narrative and voyages—none that is sought for with more avid- 
ity, and none certainly better calculated to enlighten those of the younger branches 
of the human family who are in pursuit of useful knowledge. We all have lingered 
with delight, and with our young hearts swelling with ten thousand emotions, as we 
have turned the pages of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, Cooke’s Voyages, and the recital 
of the catastrophes of Frobisher and Hudson ; and those who compose the juvenile 
portion of that generation to which we are yet attached, will find in the voyages of 
Reynolds a fresh and an invaluable fund of information, and such a one as will 
incite them to the contemplation and ultimate achievement of those deeds of human 
enterprise and national glory which lead to the grandeur and fame of a free and a 
chivalrous people. 

[From the Philadelphia Journal and Literary Gazette.] 


The edition of three thousand copies of this valuable work has already been dis- 
posed of. ‘ Who reads an American book?’ Why every man, woman, and child: 
and when they can’t read themselves, they buy a book and get another to read it for 
them! 
[From the Albany Evening Journal.] 


Mr. Reynolds, the author of this work, went out in the brig Anawan, but joined 
the Potomac at Valparaiso, as secretary to Commodore Downes. His ardent spirit 
for adventure was amply gratified in this voyage round the world. He engaged the 
best possible facilities for obtaining information, and has turned these facilities to the 
best vossible account, as all who read the book will be satisfied. 
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[From the American Beacon. } 


The book before us is in every respect highly creditable to the American press. 
Our readers are aware that Mr. Reynolds had been engaged in preparing for publica- 
tion the Journal of the voyage of the frigate Potomac, which, under the command 
of Commodore Downes, in the years 1831, ’32, ’33, and ’34, circumnavigated the 
globe ; and we are happy to say that the work has been executed in the most work- 
manlike manner. As the course of the voyage is yet freshly remembered, it is 
scarcely worth while at present to refer to it; but surely there is just cause for con- 
gratulating the officers of the Potomac that such a lasting monument has been raised 
to the honour of their expedition. ‘The work is a large octavo, printed on clear pa- 
per, in large type, adorned with elegant plates, and bound in arabesque. The views 
of the harbour of Valparaiso, Rio Janeiro, Cape Town, and Table Mountain, are very 
fine. The large plate presenting a detailed view of the action of Quallah-Battoo, as 
seen from the Potomac in the offing, is worthy of particular notice. The view of 
the city of Canton is highly graphic. The plate representing on a folio sheet the 
image of the city of Lima, as it stood before the memorable earthquake of 1746, is 
alone worth the cost of the work. The representation of the city of Lima as it now 
appears also adorns the edition. The walking-dress of the Lima ladies is repre- 
sented in a plate, and it remains to be seen whether it will become fashionable in 
this country. There is something awfully grand suggested by the plate representing 
the Potomac passing between two tremendous icebergs, before daylight, in March, 
1834; these bergs are seen rising sullenly to an elevated height from the sea, and 
the gallant frigate has just passed them in safety. The Journal of Mr. Reynolds is 
written in an animated style, and the narrative, which is an important consideration, 
is sanctioned by Commodore Downes, and illustrated by official reports. We are 
not yet prepared to speak as confidently as we would wish of the ability displayed in 
the work, but from the narrative of several interesting events which we have read 
attentively, we are induced to think most favourably of the abilities of the author. 
We will only add, that the Messrs. Harpers have succeeded in erecting the most 
beautiful as well as the most durable monument that has hitherto commemorated 
any military or naval expedition of America. 


[From the Baltimore American. ] 


According to our promise, we proceed to give a fuller notice of Mr. J. N. Rey- 
nolds’s account of the frigate Potomac’s voyage round the world. In the outset, we 
must state that Mr. Reynolds did not make the whole voyage, and that some por- 
tion of the volume before us has been prepared by him from the notes taken by sev- 
eral intelligent officers on board, from Captain Downes’s private journal, and that of 
his private secretary, Mr. Reynolds’s predecessor on board the Potomac,—a circum- 
stance which, so far from detracting from the value of the “ Journal,” is an addi- 
tional voucher for its accuracy and fidelity. 

In the spring of 1831, the Potomac was ordered to be got ready to relieve the 
Guerriere in the Pacific. While she was lying at New-York, preparing to sail, news 
was received, about the middle of July, of the piratical attack made upon the ship 
Friendship, of Salem, on the coast of Sumatra. The government immediately or- 
dered that the Potomac should change her route to the Pacific, and proceed by Suma- 
tra, in order to punish the Malays for this outrage upon American citizens. On the 
26th of August she sailed from New-York, and, after touching at the Cape de Verd 
Islands, arrived at Rio Janeiro, of which city and its harbour there is an engraving. 
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14 TESTIMONIALS. 


The reader will find some interesting details relating to Brazil and its capital. From 
Rio the Potomac proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope. This English colony is de- 
scribed as remarkably prosperous and promising: the population is about one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. Thence she proceeded to Quallah-Battoo, the town on the 
coast of Sumatra where the outrage had beer committed. Of the summary punish- 
ment inflicted on the treacherous inhabitants, an account was given at the time. 
There is an engraving of the engagement between the crew of the Potomac, formed 
into companies, and the natives. 

Mr. Reynolds shows, we think, conclusively, that the visit of the Potomac to the 
coast of Sumatra has been attended with most beneficial results. Besides this at- 
tack on the Friendship, and massacre of part of the crew, several other attempts of 
a similar nature were made before and immediately after upon American vessels. 
The natives were ignorant of the naval force of the United States, and of our ability 
to protect our commerce. Mr. Reynolds says :—‘ The lust of cupidity and thirst 
of plunder which, after the capture of the Friendship, spread like a contagion along 
the coast from one port to another, has measurably passed away ; and even the sur- 
viving rajahs of Quallah-Battoo now frequently express their wishes to be visited by 
our merchant vessels for the purpose of trade ; and profess that they intend so to 
demean themselves as never again to provoke the visit of the big ships of war.” 
He recommends that our armed vessels should visit the coast at short intervals. A 
sloop-of-war and a tender he thinks would be sufficient. Every pepper port, he says, 
should be visited, and conferences be held with the principal rajahs, explaining to 
them the nature of our commerce, and the principles on which we conduct our 
trade ; impressing upon them the necessity of acting with justice, and of restraining 
their dependants from acts of outrage. 

Having attained the object of her mission to Sumatra, the Potomac continued her 
voyage eastward towards the Pacific, and, passing through the Strait of Sunda, an- 
chored in the port of Batavia, after first touching at Bantam. This part of the jour- 
nal is particularly interesting, but we have not space to dwell upon it. Mr. Rey- 
nolds describes the Javans as an amiable, generous, and warm-hearted people, and 
calls the Dutch their indolent and luxurious oppressors. Nearly a hundred pages are 
devoted to Java and Batavia. 

The next port in which the Potomac cast anchor was Macao, sixty miles below 
Canton. Thence she continued eastward to the Sandwich and Society Islands, and 
from thence to Valparaiso. And here we leave her for the present. * 


[From the Boston Traveller} 


We are at length favoured with the superb work of J. N. Reynolds, Esq., from the 
teeming press of the Harpers, furnishing a brilliant and correct account of the voy- 
age of the United States frigate, under the command of Commodore Downes, around 
the world. It is a large octavo .of nearly 600 pages, beautifully printed, and is ac- 
companied by more and better engravings than any work which has issued from the 
press for a long time. Several of them are large and costly ; the harbour and town 
of Valparaiso ;_view of Rio Janeiro ; view of the action at Quallah-Battoo ; view of 
Canton; view of Lima; and a view of the same city in 1746, are of this character. 
Such works do credit to their authors, publishers, and to the country. They mark the 
progress of national science, literary attainments, and the fine arts of our republic, 
and make us more respected in the eyes of other nations. "We must take another 
opportunity, and speak more particularly of the contents 
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[From the New-York Weekly Messenger.] 


The fact that this volume was in preparation has been repeatedly stated in the 
newspapers and literary periodicals, accompanied with such descriptions of the re- 
sources possessed by the author, Mr. Reynolds, partly of his own collection, and 
partly supplied to him by others, as to lead the public to expect a work of extreme 
interest, and containing a perfect treasure of useful information. We are gratified 
in being able to state, from an examination, not indeed so careful as we could wish, 
but still neither slight nor unsatisfactory, that they who have expected most will find 
their anticipations most fully realized. The country has every reason to be gratified 
that an expedition undertaken by command of the national government, and per- 
formed in one of the national vessels—a national undertaking in the strictest sense 
of the term—has proved the means of giving the world a performance so pregnant 
with utility, commercial information, and scientific improvement. The journal is 
written in a clear and animated style, and is very judiciously intermingled with copi- 
ous, and, in most cases, curious descriptions of every interesting object seen in the 
progress of the voyage—accounts of islands, cities, and countries visited—manners, 
disposition, and customs of the various people encountered in a circumnavigation of 
the globe, embracing every variety of the human race—the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral productions of land and sea—and, in short, of every thing likely to attract 
the attention and curiosity of the enlightened and well-informed gentlemen on board 
the frigate. In addition to all this, there is much of individual, personal adventure, 
and the proceedings of the commodore—whose instructions made him, to a certain 
extent, the general public agent of the republic, constitute a most valuable and inter- 
esting portion of the narrative. The reader will find this to be especially the case in 
relation to the affair with the Malays of Sumatra, the controversy with the Argentine 
republic respecting the Falkland Islands, and the proceedings at the Sandwich Islands. 

The work isa large royal octavo of 560 pages, printed in clean, handsome style, on 


firm white paper, and bound in embossed muslin. It is adorned with several large 


and elegant plates by skilful engravers, among which are representations of the city 
of Canton, the harbour of Valparaiso, the harbour and city of Rio Janeiro, Cape 
Town and the Table Mountain in Africa, the action with the Malays at Quallah- 
Battoo, and the city of Lima, as it existed previous to the memorable earthquake of 
1746. This last is curious and valuable ; it is a facsimile of an old plan of the 
city, made nearly a hundred years ago. We cordially recommend this very interest- 
ing volume to general attention, with the concluding remark, that no one who buys 
and reads it will ever regret such an application of his time and money. 


[From the Philadelphia National Gazetie.] 


Great credit is due to Mr. J. N. Reynolds as author, and to the Messrs. Harpers 
as publishers, of the Narrative of the Circumnavigation of the Globe by the United 
States frigate Potomac, in the years 1831, 2, 3, and ’4.__ It forms an octavo volume of 
five hundred and sixty-two pages, printed in the best manner, and illustrated by sev- 
eral very interesting and good engravings. The matter is exceedingly various and 
instructive, and for the most part curious and entertaining. We intend to notice it 
particularly hereafter. It may be regarded as the official narrative, and therefore as 
perfectly authentic. It comprises a circumstantial account of the engagement at 
Quallah-Battoo, together with all the official documents relating to that event. The 
instructions which were given to Commodore Downes by the Navy Department 
seem to be a plain warrant for his effective proceedings against the Malays. 
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[From the Baltimore Republican. ] 


After the inundation of romances, novels, tales, and stories to which we have been 
subjected by the kindness of Messrs. the Publishers, we have found this a most 
agreeable and beautiful change. The mass of useful information to general readers, 
—of valuable hints to commercial men—of authentic detail of many subjects of na- 
tional interest,—of description of the manners and customs, policy and history of 
countries whose unsettled and peculiar forms of government are not generally famil- 
iar—render it one of the best of the many good works of the kind that have issued 
for many years from the press. The object of the Potomac’s visit to India, it may 
be recollected, was to receive indemnity for the outrage committed by the Malays 
on the ship Friendship in the year 1831 ; or, upon refusal of all just demands, to vin- 
dicate our wrongs, and teach these pirates that, contrary to their supposition, there 
was a protecting arm that would not suffer violence to our citizens to go unpunished. 
The result of the engagement at Quallah-Battoo is well known. The detail of the 
whole affair, and the historical sketch of Sumatra, form several of the most interest- 
ing chapters of the work. The other portions that most pleased us were those de- 
voted to a notice of the Cape of Good Hope, of Canton, of the city of Lima, of the 
Sandwich Islands, and of the affair of the Falkland Islands. Mr. Reynolds writes in 
a pleasing and engaging style; and he evidently has availed himself of every oppor- 
tunity and attainable means to make his work useful and interesting. 

There are several views and plans that illustrate the “ Journal,” and which are 
engraved in a much better style than is generally found in books of voyages. The 
“getting up” (to use a phrase of the trade) is every way worthy of commendation 


[From the Charleston (South Carolina) Courier.] 


In the present volume Mr. Reynolds has comprised, in a very agreeable narrative, 
much curious, entertaining, and instructive matter, relative to the history, manners, 
and customs of the various countries, barbarous and civilized, visited by the Poto- 
mac in the course of her voyage, interspersed with much geographical, scientific, and 
nautical information. The accounts of the islands of Java and Sumatra, regions very 
little known in this country, are particularly full and minute ; and so also is that of 
the engagement at Quallah-Battoo, on the coast of Sumatra, in which signal chas- 
tisement was inflicted by the crew of the Potomac on the Malay pirates, for their 
seizure of the American ship Friendship, and massacre of a portion of her crew, in 1831. 

Mr. Reynolds has embellished his work with a number of well-executed engra 
vings, of which the following is a list: view of the harbour and town of Valparaiso ; 
United States Frigate Potomac passing Mount Vernon ; view of Rio Janeiro; Cape 
Town and Table Mountain ; action of Quallah-Battoo, as seen from the Potomac, at 
anchor in the offing ; view of Canton; the usual walking costume of Lima ; view of 
Lima, from Mount Christoval; view of Lima, “the City of Kings,” before its de- 
struction by the great earthquake of 1746 ; the Potomac passing through a field of 
ice, between two icebergs, before daylight. 


[From the Georgian.]} 


We last week published a favourable notice (by a contemporary) of this work. 
We are pleased to be able to add our commendation of a volume which, for the in- 
structive and oftentimes curious information contained in it, is highly creditable to 
the author. The style in which it is published also reflects much praise upon the 
publishers. 
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[From the New-York Evening Star, July, 1834.] 


J. N. Reynolds, Esg.—We have seen several paragraphs in the journals of the 
day, announcing the return of this enterprising American traveller. He came home 
in the United States frigate Potomac, having been the last twenty months private 
secretary to Commodore Downes. He has come back laden with the treasures 
which he has gathered, during his extensive researches, in every climate, and over a 
large space of the earth's surface—from the equator to the icy regions of the south 
polar circle. Mr. Reynolds, in his enthusiasm for adventure, is destined to take a 
stand alongside his famous predecessor, Ledyard ; and the passion for exploring new 


lands burns within him with the same unquenchable flame as though he had never 


wandered from the place of his birth. It was this gentleman who proposed, during 


the administration of John Q. Adams, an expedition to the South Pole, and among 
the islands of the Pacific Ocean: in favour of which noble project, he succeeded in 


concentrating so large a share of public opinion; and which, though nearly ready 
for sea, through a fastidious 


omy, or some other cause, was not carried into ef- 
fect. 


This, however, did not damp his zeal; and, like Captain Ross, stimulated 
thereby to greater exertions, he succeeded in getting up an individual enterprise, and 
we take no little pride that in this city he found merchants who entered into his feel- 
ings and views, and who came forward in aid of his undertaking. 

In 1607, certain merchants in England fitted out the first vessel to discover a 
northwest passage ; many others succeeded in after years, and all of them were pro- 


jected and carried into effect by private individuals. In 1829, the first American 


vessel, having discovery for its object, was fitted out from this city by private indi- 
viduals ; and it is a matter of no little exultation, in which Mr. R. may justly feel a 
pride, that in all coming time, whatever may be the enterprise of his countrymen in 
foreign regions, he stands alone, and must for ever be referred to as the pioneer. 
The vessel in which he sailed was the brig Anawan, Nathaniel B. Palmer captain, 
the same, we believe, who now commands the Huntsville, one of the packets be- 
tween this city and New-Orleans. The objects intended to be embraced were seal- 
ing, and discovery in the region about the Antarctic circle. 

After touching at the Cape de Verd Islands, the coast of Patagonia and Staten 
Land, near Cape Horn, and examining, minutely and scientifically, the whole group 
of the South Shetland Islands, to an extent which they had never before been exam- 


ined, and thence, after continuing among fields and mountains of ice, he returned 


north to the coast of South America. Here he entered the Indian territories south 


of the Republic of Chili, ascended large rivers, and travelled along the base of that 
lofty chain of mountains, from whose volcanic craters have so often poured down, 
over fields of eternal snow, with which their summits are covered, consuming streams 
ef molten lava. Literally may this daring and enterprising traveller be said to have 
passed through “ hairbreadth escapes” and “ moving accidents of flood and field” — 
from fleating icebergs of the South Pole, to the scorching sands of the desert of At 
acama, in Peru. 

At Valparaiso, in the latter part of 1832, he joined the Potomac, and thus, in the 
extensive cruise of that vessel along the coast of South America to the Galapagos 
Islands, he must have had an opportunity of examining and perfecting his knowledge 
of countries he had not previously visited. He has preserved a most invaluable rec- 
ord of his travels; the manuscripts of which, we may say, in anticipation of our 


readers, teem with the most graphic imagery and description of any we have ever 
perused. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 


The scenes he witnessed are described by his nervous and elegant pen, with a 
force of delineation which derives great additional interest from the terrific sublim- 
ity, novelty, and incomparable beauty, of many of the objects which form the subjects 
of his sketches in the southern hemisphere. It is here only that may be beheld a 
spectacle which, for wild enchantment, and grand and terrific images, is nowhere 
else to be found. It is here only are to be seen, in all their glorious pomp, moving 
icebergs and islands of ice, that form the sublime pageantry of these seas, covering a 
dreary waste of waters that human eye seldom visits. 

If it were for vain men that this world was made, would nature have thus withdrawn 
her most imposing wonders into these remote and cheerless solitudes! Why con- 
trive such inimitable worlds, and then interpose a curtain between them and human 
vision? Does it not teach us that where she is most prodigal of her skill, and where 
her efforts are most Herculean, that man, with all his self-sufficiency, was not intended 
to participate in the drama? For why these crystal turrets and battlements, that 
wander among the rocky reefs of these remote islands? Why those luminous col- 
ours, that reflect so brilliantly from their burnished surface, and the dazzling clouds 
and wreaths of spray that dash over their summits? For whom was formed this 
magnificent panorama! For whom was it designed to witness these stupendous 
structures ; to hear the deafening echoes reverberated from the crashing precipices ? 
Was it for the brute monsters of the deep? The groups of whales that grope among 
them? Was it for the ferocious sealions and walruses, that live in icy caves and 
crystal grottoes? or the penguins that build their rookeries in the ravines, or the 
screaming seagulls that wend their circling flight around these perilous cliffs ? 

It were impossible for us, in our narrow limits, to do justice to them. It was 
thought that the voyages of Parry and Ross had exhausted polar scenery ; but we 
venture to affirm, that all will acknowledge that such is not the case when the graphic 
sketches of Mr. R. shall come before the public, as we have no doubt in due time 
they will ; and while Ross, and Parry, and Franklin have, by their enterprises, been 
shedding imperishable honour upon the British name, and while the former, on his 
recent return, is received by the freedom of cities, pealing of bells, royal favour, and 
munificent reward, we cannot restrain the warmth of our congratulations to Mr. R., 
who has for so long a time been silently but devotedly careering on in a similar and 
no less glorious field of adventure ; with a pure love of chivalrous enterprise, indus- 
triously accumulating the riches of knowledge, which his courage alone could have 
placed within his reach. 

We should like to see such a spirit, with such a selection as might be made from 
our gallant little navy, put in possession of ample means to enter side by side with 
a British expedition. It would be a nobler contest than to meet in deadly com- 
bat,—and we were not a little pleased to hear Mr. R. express his determination again 
to bring the subject before the national legislature ; feeling, as he said, confident, that 
he would now be able to present such a plain and practical view of our interests in 
the Pacific Ocean and South Seas as must secure the most favourable consideration 
of the liberal and enlightened. We know not how far the present time would be 
propitious. There are some things, however, which do not belong to party, and this 
is one, assured as we are that the intelligence of the whole country would be in its 
favour 
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[From the Boston Weekly Gazette.} 

The long-expected journal of the Potomac’s cruise round the world, and her chas- 
tisement of the p retical Malays on the west coast of Sumatra, is at length before 
the public ; and however high the anticipations of the reading world may have been 
raised, this volume contains sufficient materials to satisfy the most epicurean guidnunc. 
We have never opened a work of similar dimensions that contains such a rich mass 
of geographical information as the one now before us, which is written in pleasing 
style, without affectation or pompous pretensions ; and the author, J. N. Reynolds, 
Esq., may felicitate himself on his complete success. Indeed, we hazard little in 
predicting that the Potomac’s voyage round the world will become the most popular 
work of the kind that has ever been issued from the teeming press of the indefat- 
igable HarPers. 

We presume that the reader is aware that Mr. Reynolds filled the station of pri- 
vate secretary to Commodore Downes on the Pacific station ; enjoyed his unlimited 
confidence, and was perfectly familiar with all his motives and principles of action. 
The authenticity of this work may therefore be depended on, and cannot fail to jus- 
tify the commodore, even in the estimation of those who prematurely condemned his 
attack upon Quallah-Battoo as infringing the laws of nations. The volume before 
us contains the commodore’s private and public instructions on this subject, and all 
the subsequent official correspondence relating to that transaction. 

We are at present so completely engrossed with this fascinating work, that we 
have only time to give this brief, imperfect, and passing notice of it. In our next 
we will speak of its merits more at large. 








Having now completed the perusal of this highly interesting work, we are prepared 
to speak more at large of its merits. Unlike the journals of other circumnavigators 
of the globe, it is not encumbered with nautical technicalities, and those uninterest- 
ing details of soundings, bearings, and sailing directions, which generally constitute 
two thirds of the contents of such narratives. The reader is here taken along with 
the gallant frigate, from the very spot where she was built, on the proud stream from 
which she derives her name, through every stage of her progress, until she has (in 
imagination) girdled the earth, and visited some of the most interesting and celebra- 
ted spots on its surface. Every scene inher route, and every incident that attended 
her cruise, is delineated with so much correctness, and in a style so pleasingly 
graphic, that the reader is lost in the delightful maze, and actually fancies himself on 
the frigate’s deck, and conversing with the islanders of the Indian Ocean, the Chi- 
nese, the South Sea natives, or the polished inhabitants of the new republics of South 
America. Like Cowper’s bee, Mr. Reynolds has roved from land to land, and suck- 
ed intelligence from every clime. 


** And, on returning to his native shores, 
He thus spreads out his hoarded honeyed stores, 
And welcomes all—a rich repast for you, 
For as he travels, you may travel too ; 
Thus may your fancy the great circuit roam, 
While (like a dial’s index) safe at home.” 


The general instructions of the secretary of the navy to Commodore Downes, as 
commander of the Potomac, and of the Pacific squadron, are dated on the 27th of 
June, 1831. He was ordered to proceed to New-York by the first of August, if pos- 


sible ; and there receive on board = Hon. Martin Van Buren and suite, then ap- 
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pointed Minister to the Court of St. James, who was to be landed at Portsmouth, or 
some other convenient port in the British channel. The commodore was then di- 
rected to make the best of his way to the Pacific Ocean, by a passage round Cape 
Horn, first touching at Brazil. 

Under these instructions, the Potomac sailed from the Navy-Yard at Washington 
to the port of New-York, where she arrived on the 21st of July ; about which time 
information had reached the United States of an atrocious outrage which had been 
committed on a ship from Salem, engaged in the pepper-trade on the coast of Suma- 


tra, by the Malays, who had seized the vessel, murdered part of the crew, and rob- 


bed her of every thing valuable. The public were unanimous in calling on govern- 


ment to redress this grievance, and the Potomac was now designated to perform that 
service, instead of proceeding directly to her original destination. 

In the elaborate description which Mr. Reynolds gives of the Island of Sumatra, 
and of the various tribes which inhabit the different districts of that immense tropical 
region, we meet with an astonishing mass of interesting information on geological 
subjects—evincing much and close observation, and laborious research. indeed, his 
indefatigable industry in this respect entitles him to no little share of commendation ; 
for volumes of history, not within the reach of the every-day reader, must have 
been sought for in the libraries of the scientific and curious, and much time have 
been devoted to their perusal, in selecting the interesting facts here detailed in his 


own felicitous style of condensation. And these facts are all necessary to the work, 


leaving the reader nothing more to wish for on the subject. But, independent of all 
this, innumerable anecdotes abound in this part of the work, illustrative of the Ma- 
layan character, which were derived from captains and supercargoes of vessels en- 
gaged in the pepper-trade, and who were eyewitnesses of the incidents here related. 
These flowers bloom throughout the volume with an odour and freshness truly de- 
lectable. 

Throughout the whole work, whether on sea or on land—whether glowing beneath a 
vertical sun on the China seas, or shivering among the icebergs which encompassed 
the Potomac near the Falkland Islands—our author everywhere appears to be per- 
fectly at home. The technicalities of the sailor seem as familiar to him as the clas- 
sical allusions of literature; and the description of a storm at sea is as true to na- 
ture as his inimitable picture of Rio Janeiro and the sunny Isles of the Indian seas. 
The votaries of commerce may learn much useful information by perusing this book, for 
the author treats of that subject as one who has examined and knows the whole ground. 

Among the most interesting and useful portions of this yolume, we cannot refrain 
from mentioning the following :—about twenty-five pages devoted to the Cape of 
Good Hope ; one hundred and fifty pages to the Island of Sumatra; description of 
the Potomac’s passage through the Strait of Sunda; description of Batavia, and the 
Island of Java; the Potomac’s tedious passage across the China Seas ; her arrival 
at Canton ; Mr. Reynolds’s novel and unique history of that empire ; the importance 
of our commercial intercourse with them; the state of society at the Sandwich Isl- 
ands; his remarks upon the new republics of South America; our late difficulties 
with the Argentine Republic respecting the Falkland Islands ; and our relations with 
Brazil. All these, and innumerable other important subjects, are touched with the 
hand of a master, and exhibit the author in the various engaging lights of a ripe and 
deeply-read scholar, a highly-finished moral philosopher, and a politician of the old 
school, which adopted for its maxim the motto which Mr. Reynolds has chosen for 
this interesting and fascinating volume— 


‘« Naval Power is National Glory.” 
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[From the Boston Courier. ] 


We have already twice noticed the publication of Mr. J. N. Reynolds’s history of 
the voyage of the Potomac round the world ; but it is a book deserving of more con- 
sideration than that of a casual newspaper paragraph. Mr. Reynolds has evidently 
bestowed a great deal of time and labour upon his work, and made good use of the 
talents and industry at his command. He was well prepared, too, to commence it, 
as may be inferred, not only from the manner in which he has executed it, but from 
a knowledge of his previous life and habits. 

Mr. Reynolds sailed from New-York in 1829, on a voyage of discovery, to the 
South Seas and Pacific Ocean, in the brig Anawan,—an expedition got up on pri- 
vate account, the expenses of which were expected to be repaid by the profits which 
might be made by the officers and crew in catching seals, &c. The particulars of 
this voyage, which was full of incident and danger, particularly to Mr. Reynolds, is 
not yet before the public, but is to be published by-and-by. Suffice it to say, that 
three years after Mr. Reynolds sailed from New-York, he was at Valparaiso, having 
in the meantime left his vessel and travelled by and through the republic of Chili, 
and the Araucanian and Indian Territories of the South. This was in October, 
1832, and at this time the United States frigate Potomac, under command of Com- 
modore Downes, arrived at that place from the coast of Sumatra and other ports in 
the East Indies. 

Mr. Oliver, of this city, the commodore’s secretary, having died at sea a short time 
before, his situation was offered to Mr. Reynolds, who at once accepted it, thereby 
acquiring more extended and better opportunities of continuing his search into the 
capacities, resources, and condition, in a moral, political, and commercial point of 
view, of the people of South America. ‘The principal object of the Potomac’s cruise 
had been the protection of the commerce of the United States in the East Indian 
Seas, and to obtain satisfaction for the piratical attack of the Malays, at Quallah- 
Battoo, in Sumatra, upon the ship Friendship of Salem. 

Soon after Mr. Reynolds joined the Potomac, he commenced, with the sanction 
of the commodore, making out a succint history of her voyage round the world, 
availing himself of the assistance afforded by his intercourse with her officers, and 
their written journals, their drawings, and the various means which were within his 
reach. This was, as we said before, a work of immense labour, employing all the 
time of the subsequent voyage, and nearly a whole year since the return of the ship 
to Boston harbour. The book consists of 553 pages, and contains more information 
in respect to our commercial and political connexions with other countries, than any 
work we have ever before seen. It is not a journal merely of a voyage ; nor is it a 
sketch of incidents which occur in travelling ; nor a guide-book for future travellers, 
pointing out only distances from place to place, situations, and objects of curiosity ; 
but each place treated of is described to us by a historian,—not only its present con- 
dition is laid before us, but its past history is related, and the advantages likely to 
accrue to this country by future intercourse with it are pointed out, and suggestions 
founded on observation are given, and given in a modest manner, so as not to offend 
by a show of advice, nor excite doubt by boldness. 

The work, in fact, contains the substance of many volumes ; and we are surprised, 
after reading nearly all its pages, at the amount of information Mr. Reynolds has 
compressed into so small a compass. The history of Sumatra alone would have 
made a common-sized volume, and must have been a source of profit to the author, 
¥ published separately, as it contains information not to be obtained anywhere else, 
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even at the expense of an immense amount of money. We mention Sumatra in par- 
ticular, not because the account of it is the most important or most laboured part of 
the book, but as Sumatra was the first object of the Potomac’s voyage. The pages 
in which the author treats of the Chinese, of the Sandwich Islands, of the Falkland 
Islands, and of South America, are all interesting, and in many instances he has 
opened and exposed what was before a sealed book, even to those merchants and 
sailors who have known the places !ongest and best. 

The conclusion of Mr. Reynolds’s introduction will strike every reader as true ; the 
book has, says he, “at least the honest merit of truth and fidelity im the delineation 
of such facts as it purports to record.” It has, also, the sanction of Commodore 
Downes, an intelligent and able officer, who, it may be supposed, would not lend his 
countenance to a work of the kind, unless he knew it to be as correct, at least, as it 
could be made. 

No one need think from what has been said, or from Mr. Reynolds’s disclaimer of 
all pretensions to fine writing, that he has given us simply a dry record of events ; 
his pages are written in a plain, unpretending style, frequently relieved of the tedi- 
ousness of detail by incidents of a thrilling nature. His description of a storm at 
sea, and the fall of a man overboard near the Cape of Good Hope, are of this charac- 
ter; and many others might be cited. The account of the arrival of the Potomac 
at Sumatra, her entrance of the port of Quallah-Battoo, and the subsequent storm- 
ing of that place by the frigate’s boats, are given with much effect. 

We intended to have made a number of extracts from the book, and probably shall 
do so on some other occasion. We have only room now for the closing pages, se- 
lected only as being more conveniently at hand than others, and that they describe a 
scene of pleasure well recollected in this city, and contain a compliment to our Bos- 
ton ladies, which may buy their attention sufficiently to induce them to read more, 
and learn how the author speaks of the “ female grace and attraction” of other places. 


[From the New-York Sunday-Morning News.} 


Voyage of the United States Frigate Potomac, fourth edition—In every age im the 
history of man, voyages and travels have had a spice of romance in their composi- 
tion. The Argonautic expedition, the first voyage we have on record, by Captain 
Jason, was full of fiery trials and wonderful escapes. The striking incidents of the 
expedition have been preserved by one of the great masters of the ancient drama, 
and are read with delight at the present time. The ten years’ voyage of Ulysses 
has been the foundation of all the novels and romances since that long passed day. 
Although it does not often happen that modern voyages find a Homer to immortalize 
their exploits, yet they meet with Cyclops, and leave them sightless and intoxicated ; 
and have often more than they want of the gifts of olus, even to the injury or de- 
struction of their ships. They pass Scylla and Charybdis in great peril ; and as for 
sirens, they find them everywhere, but probably say as little as possible about them 
to their Penelopes on their return. The fame of the voyagers is confined to no age 
or nation. The fierce Finns and Danes, when in their “ steeds of the ocean” they 
sweep along as daring freebooters, the coasts of England, France, and Spain, and 
come within the sight of Venice, sung, while at their oars, poems on their own 
exploits. 

Even the Venetians, too proud to be civil to all other nations, had their sea tales, 
that were said or sung while they glided along in their gondolas; and the Arabians, 
who had but little commerce, except bv caravans, delighted in the history of Sinbad 
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the Sailor, whose knowledge of navigation, mercantile skill, and wondrous discoveries, 
did honour to their country, and the tale-makers in turn embalmed for all coming 
time the hardy sailor. 

In later periods, the voyages of discovery had their glory. Columbus has been 
honoured by every maritime people since his discovery of the new world, and poets 
and historians have not been wanting to do him justice ; but the most imperial crown 
that has been placed on his noble brow, has been wrought by a republican jeweller. 
Vasco de Gama has been the subject of a commerical epic ; and the great Captain 
John Smith celebrated his own voyages. Even the voyage of the humble May- 
flower, which brought the pilgrims to the bleak shores of New-England, is now ri- 
sing in importance ; and every incident relative to her, from leaving England to reach- 
ing Plymouth, is carefully examined, and placed in a conspicuous page of our history. 
The voyages of the English, French, and Russian navigators of later years, have 
been more read than all the battles that have ever been fought, from Marathon to 
Waterloo ; and, after all, the style in which most modern voyages have been written 
is any thing but elegant. The writers seem to have sat down over their log-books 
and poverty-struck journals, and lashed themselves up to a glow of imagination, by 
reading all the extravagant tales they could find, and frequently, when they employed 
some one to assist them, quarrelled with him for not colouring the picture still 
higher. When they could not breathe the breath of life into the skeletons they had 
brought home, they covered them with flaring Indian costumes, to hide the fleshless 
and sinewless objects. If these voyages were written by professed scholars, a clas- 
sical term must be given to all things examined, however rude they might have been; 
if by a sheer sailor, he tried to make up his deficiencies of education by the extrav- 
agances of his descriptions. The first account of a voyage we have ever read, en- 
tirely free from baldness on the one hand, and from extravagance and exaggeration 
on the other, is this of the Potomac, under Commodore Downes, by Mr. Reynolds. 
The object of writing this account was an honest wish to collect and diffuse informa- 
tion, such as the reader might depend upon, and such as would be of service to those 
who might take the same course. The manners, customs, and habits of a people, are 
viewed through the medium of good sense, without prejudice or partiality. His nar- 
ratives are full of interest, but not of sentimentai excitement, got up for effect. Not 
that Mr. Reynolds is careless or indifferent about the style and the manner in which 
he presents his facts; on the contrary, he is careful to present himself at all times in 
the dress of a gentleman. The reader goes along with the writer, satisfied that he 
is with a judicious guide, who has no object to deceive him, and as with one who is 
capable of giving him instruction in every thing that he professes to have examined. 
The book is not made for any class of persons in particular. The merchant can find 
some of the best views of trade in it that any book can furnish; the navigator may 
profit by the information given; and the statesman may learn, by perusing it, that 
naval power is national glory.” ‘There is no tameness about the book, which, in 
attempting to avoid, many err in the opposite extreme. The charm of it consists, in 
fact, in this ; in the power of describing what an intelligent and well-balanced mind, 
intent on passing events, perceives and considers worthy of notice, and having the 
descriptions so fully made at tie time as to require no draught on the imagination to 
fill up the page when the process of preparing for the press commences. 

This book not only does great credit to the writer, but to Commodore Downes, the 
officers, and the crew of the Potomac. To use a phrase from modern science, “ the 
economy” of the whole matter was admirable. A dean and chapter in the church 
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was never more canonically managed than this voyage. The whole seemed a na- 
tional act, in its numerous scenes. ‘The battle-piece was only a regular episode to 
the drama. There was courage enough displayed for any one, and all done in suche 
business-like manner, that you could not have departed from an ordinary piece ot 
duty. This voyage was more than ordinarily prosperous for the historiographer. 
He had, before he had stretched a league upon the “dark blue waters,” petitioned 
Congress for assistance to search the polar regions of the south. Congress listened, 
equipoised, and at last deferred, but did not deny his request. He had preached a 
crusade, and he was determined to make it. Hecame to New-York, arranged mat- 
ters to gratify his curiosity, if nothing more, in making a voyage : but it was unequal 
to his expectations. ‘This story, we trust, will hereafter be told. In an hour, fortu- 
nate for both, he met Commodore Downes, and set about the work before us. The 
author has now before Congress a petition for exploring the unknown regions of the 
southern hemisphere, and the best argument he can offer, and at the same time the 
best recommendation he can give, will be to produce his own work. ‘To our country 
it would be nothing to fit out a suitable expedition for making discoveries in those 
seas. ‘The enterprising navigators of other nations are afforded such opportunities to 


distinguish themselves—why should not we have a chance also? 


Is it supposed that 
we are inferior to them? 


National pride, as well as a long train of facts, would rise 
to answer such a suspicion. Are we to do nothing to assist the world in making up 
their stock of knowledge! We have had all the advantages of the enterprise of other 
nations—would it not be the honourable thing to add to the common stock! One 
tenth of the sum which it has cost England to find a northwest passage, probably a 
Utopian pursuit, would spread the sails of a suitable expedition for the purposes the 
voyager asks. ‘‘ This one, this slender, almost no request,” cannot long be denied : 
republics awake to glory by slow degrees ; but, when once awakened, their eagles fly 


to every realm, pass over every sea, and take possession of distant lands, as of their 
rightful empire. 





